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Marlowe's Tamburlaine. 


Tn this article we hope to prove that the copy for Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 

First and Second Part, was a much adapted prompt-book text. Broadly 
speaking: the verse part is Marlowe's, the prose part and the short lines 
are the adapter’s. 
To substantiate this our contention we shall have to deal with all the 
irregularities and deviations from the normal decasyllable occurring in 
Tamburlaine. By the normal tenner we understand the verse line consisting 
of ten syllables (with or without an unstressed eleventh), of which there are 
eight types, varying in the distribution of the stressed syllables over the line; 
see our Hamlet, pp. 244/5. 

We begin with an enumeration of those irregularities which can be feasibly 
explained as printer's mistakes. The text being comparatively well printed 
there are not over-many. Those misprints that do not disturb the metre 
we do not need to mention or discuss. 

We regret to state that we have had no opportunity of consulting one of 
the two existing copies of the octavo of 1590, the first and only authoritative 
text. Our study is based on the data provided by the editions of Wagner, 
1885, Tucker Brooke, 1910, and Ellis-Fermor, 1930. We follow Professor 
Tucker Brooke’s line-numbering when quoting the lines. Our punctuation and 
capitalization are the latter's, and in our quotations we have adjusted a few 
mistakes in his spellings. 

Of misreadings we have detected an interesting case: 


Create him Prorex of Affrica, 97 
That he may win the Babylonians hearts, 


It is not thinkable that the King of Persia to “win the Babylonians hearts” 
would create Menaphon viceroy of Africa; it is less thinkable that he would do 
so “of all Africa’, which is the metrical restoration of 1. 97 in the fourth 
edition of 1605. Yet this stupid emendation is silently accepted by most 
editors, and in this form the line is quoted in the N.E.D. under Pro-rex. 

Instead of Affrica we have to read Affiria. There was a time when 
Babylon was under Assyrian rule, and Marlowe seems to have had this period 
in his mind, for when writing about Babylon (ll. 4175/90) he mentions ; th’ 
Affirians bones” and “brave Affirian Dames’. 

If a printer misreads a word, there is always a chance that he will repeat 
his error : 


Duke of Affrica and Albania, 172 


A Cytadell, that all Affrica | 4276 
Which hath bene fubiect to the Perfean king, 


J. Broughton (The Gentleman's Magazine, 1830), who had enough 
~ acuteness to remember that all Africa had never been subject to the Persian 
_ King, conjectured Arabia for Affrica at 1. 4276. However, the ductus 
- literarum is against his suggestion, whereas it nicely complies with our Ajfiria. 


E..S. XVI. 1934. 1 
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At 1. 2841 confinuate is a misreading for con{umate; Dyce restored the 
right word. aE ; 
As a rule, line-shiftings are printer's mistakes. This is quite certain 
ecause fresh ones freely occur in some reprints. 
; i Tamburlaine 1. 647 figures as Rated in two, halves. Ll. 2027/8 are 
printed as one line. More interesting are the following misalinements, 
restored by our vertical lines : 


Myce. So I can when I fee my time. 
Tam. Is this || your Crowne? 690 
Myce. I, Didft thou euer fee a fairer? || 
Tamb. You will not fell it, wil ye? 
Myce. Such another word, || and I will haue thee executed. 
Come giue it me. || 
Tamb. No. I tooke it prifoner. 695 
Myce. You lie, I gaue it you. || 
Tam. ‘Then tis mine. 
Myce. No, I meane, I let you keep it. } 


The ll. 691/8 are annotated by Miss Ellis-Fermor : 


Mycetes, perhaps under stress of a stage-manager’s demand for comic relief, 
degenerates in this part of the scene into a conventional imbecile. It is also worth 
noticing that this passage is in prose, a medium Marlowe never appears to 
choose willingly, and that it may therefore be a survival of those ‘fond and 
frivolous gestures’ of which Richard Jones ‘(purposely) omitted’ some in setting 
up the text. Whether these ‘gestures’ were by another hand or by Marlowe's 
under compulsion, we may be equally sure they were no part of his original 
intention. 


This note takes us in medias res. The authoress is sure that the Il. 691/8 
do not belong to Marlowe's original text. She accepts interpolation either by 
a foreign hand or by Marlowe's. This last supposition is, highly improbable. 
If she holds that this kind of passage spoils Marlowe's original, why, then, 
does she assume that Marlowe himself could have been the spoiler? Her 
reasons for concluding that this passage is suspicious are based on her 
conviction that Marlowe did not write in this manner. If he did not, the 
most reasonable conclusion would be to admit a foreign hand. 

A still more serious question is the soundness of her reasons for doubting 
Marlowe's pen. Uncalled for prose in the midst of blank verse justifies 
suspicion but we deny the passage to be prose. Restoring the two line- 
shiftings at ll. 691 and 693 we read the passage as normal blank verse. In 
Elizabethan verse we have to find the elisions, as an Elizabethan schoolmaster 
taught us: we refer to LLL IV, 2, 123. And Ben Jonson told us in his 
Grammar that the elisions “though it bee not of any, that I know, either in 
Writing, or Printing, ufually express’d: Yet ...... in our common speech, 
nothing is more familiar”. Therefore, before we have a right to accept prose, 
we must look whether, applying common elisions, the passage can be read as 
regular blank verse. This is the case: pronounce You'll for You will (692): 
fell’t for fell it (692); execute for executed (693), see NED; gi't for giue it 
(694); took’t for took it (695); and ga’t for gaue it. Also observe that the 
first J at 1. 689, the J at 1. 695, and tis at 1. 697 are stressed. For stressed 
pronouns beside unstressed verbs we refer to p. 230 of our Hamlet. 

Mycetes’ idiotic behaviour is the second and last ground for Miss Ellis- 
Fermor's belief that the passage is not part of Marlowe's original intention. 
But Il. 103/4 inform us “that all Afia Lament to fee the follie of their King.” 
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What reason, then, is there to suppose that it was not Marlowe's original 
intention to show the King's folly on the stage? And quite fittingly by the 
medium of common speech with the usual elisions ? 

The worst kind of line-shifting is verse printed as prose. But the printer 
is easily excused when some one’s additions to the text changed verse into 
prose. Here is a case in which we have spaced the additions : 


Bai. I, fuch a {tomacke (cruel Tamburlane) || as I could 

Willingly feed vpon thy blood-raw hart. || 1650 
Tam. Nay, thine owne is eafier to come by, plucke out 

that, || and twil ferue thee and thy wife: Wel Zenocrate, || 

Techelles, and the reft, fall to your victuals. || 1653 


Why do we look upon the spaced words as interpolations? For three 
reasons combined. Because they are unnecessary: the text is at the very 
least as good without them. Because their cancellation restores the blank 
verse. And because there can be found a reason why they were inserted, to 
which question we return below. 

Miss Ellis-Fermor annotates as follows: 


Prose, always a warning signal in Marlowe's dialogue, here possibly represents 
either condensation or interpolation. In many cases in this play and in Faustus 
it is possible to confirm this suspicion by the fragments of blank verse which 
are buried in the prose passages. The lines in this scene do not appear to 
contain any such fragments, with the exception of Bajazet’s speech here, which, 
with the omission of ‘willingly’ scans as two blank verse lines, but we can say 
with confidence, none the less, that they are not of Marlowe's writing; he was 
capable of (and far more at ease in) conducting such a dialogue as this in 
rhetorical blank verse (cf. III, iii). 


Indeed, prose in Marlowe's Tamburlaine is a warning signal, and, as we 
have seen, the authoress is right in thinking the passage may be an interpolated 
one. She herself had found the possible interpolation of Wéillingly1; she 
ought to have known that the last eleven syllables are normal blank verse 
(with the inversion of the fourth verse stress); and with a little more attention 
she could have found that not only fragments but two whole blank verse 
lines (1651/2) were embedded in the prose form. If she had taken still 
more thought, perhaps, she would have been startled by the idea that the 
omission of four unnecessary words changes the passage into five lines 
of normal blank verse which are in perfect logical connexion with the preceding 
and following verse lines. The strangeness of this fact might have set her on 
to try and see whether she could find somewhere or other a prose passage 
consisting of some forty words which by deleting a very few unnecessary 
words would render five regular blank verse lines. After a week’s search 
or so she would have been convinced that the thing cannot be paralleled. 
Genuine prose of some four lines length never can be made normal blank 
verse by excising a few unnecessary words. Wherever such an 
experiment turns out successful it is certain that the prose passage was not 
"genuine prose but interpolated verse. And in our case it is certain that we 


have recovered Marlowe's text. 


1 The interpolation of Willingly is not quite certain; an alternative which we prefer is 
the interpolation of Tamburlane in the preceding line. 
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Tam. Wel firs, diet your felues, you knowe I fhall haue || 
occafion fhortl y to iourney you. 3617 
Cel. See father, || how Almeda the Iaylor lookes vpon vs. || 


Here it is obvious that you has been blunderingly interpolated. As the 
line stands it nonsensically means: you know that you shall lose the battle; 
of course, the imperative is intended. With the excision of you we restore 
normal blank verse, this time belonging to the rare type of concurrent 
inversion of the second and fourth verse stress, cf. Venus and Ad. 962. 

Instead of [hortly we have to read fhort, the obsolete adverb meaning soon, 
see NED under C. 3. b. Printers as well as adapters were prone to modernize 
the text. 

There is still one other piece of prose, Il. 2552/4, which we hold to be 
interpolated blank verse, see below. 

Transpositions belong to the most common misprints of the time. We 
noticed : 


And now Baiazeth, haft thou any ftomacke ? 1648 
Read: Now Baiazeth, and haft thou ...... 

But goe my Lords, put the reft to the {word. 1915 
Read: ...... put to the {word the reft. (Inversion of the third verse stress.) 

Eies when that Ebena fteps to heauen, 1928 
Read: ...... Ebena to heauen {teps, 


The line does not seem to have been understood. Ebena is a trisyllabic form 
of ebon or ebony. In the NED ebene and hebene are mentioned and in the 
Q of Hamlet (I, 5, 62) as well as in the QS the form Hebona occurs. This 
Ebena, of course, stands for blackness: when that blackness (= those eyes) 
turns upwards to heaven. 


What is beauty faith my fufferings then ? 1941 
Read: What, then, is beauty faith my fufferings ? 
Orc. Traitors, villaines, damned Chriftians. 2886 


Read: Villaines, traitors, ...... and pronounce villaines trisyllabically as 
vil-i-ans, There is not the least doubt about this pronunciation, see p. 197 
of our Hamlet. It is also a trisyllable in the Il. 1313, 1466, 3619 (Villaine, 
traitor, damned fugitive.), and 4155. L. 1466: Stoop vilian! Stoop, stodp 
for s6 he bids, is annotated by Miss Ellis-Fermor: ‘“There is no need to repeat 
stoop’ a fourth time as Dyce suggested. The hiatus in the verse is natural in 
imperative speech and can be paralleled in many contemporary plays.” There 
is no hiatus. If there was, Dyce’s or another emendation would be to the 
point. The idea that in imperative speech a hiatus in the verse is natural is 
one of the many prosodical aberrations of modern scholarship. In accordance 
with Milton's definition Ed. Bysshe in his The Art of English Poetry, 1702, 
p. 37, says: “Blank verse is where the Measure is exactly kept without Rhyme.” 
An appeal to parallels in contemporary plays is valueless because they are 
mostly based on unreliable prompt-book texts. Parallels in non-dramatic verse 
are not to be found: no poet of the time had the brilliant modern idea that in 


imperative speech a tenner might become a niner. This |. 1466 splendidly 
illustrates the pure:y relative conception of stress. A stressed syllable 
impresses the hearer more strongly than the immediately adjacent syllable 
rronounced in the same speech-wave. In the first speech-wave of |. 1466 
stoop is unstressed and the ending -an is stressed because stoop is adjacent 
to the stronger sounded vil-, and -an is stressed because it neighbours the 
weakly pronounced syllable -i-.. In the second speech-wave the first stoop 
is unstressed because the following stoop needs a stronger pronunciation. 
With the classical conception of long and short syllables English verse has 
nothing to do. If modern scholarship would only draw the conclusions ! 


Enchac’d with Diamondes, Saphyres, Rubies 3310 
Read: .<..<. Saphyres, Rubies, Diamondes 
Tech. Madam, fooner fhall fire confume vs both, 3484 
Read: Sooner fhall, Madam, fire ...... 
Cel. O cowardly boy, fie for fhame, come foorth. 3704 


Read: Cowardly boy, o fie ...... 
Synonymous misprints can be detected when they destroy the metre: 


Tam. I would intreate you to fpeake but three wife wordes. 688 
Read: ...... you {peake ...... cf. M.f.M. Il, 4, 140. 
And with the fame proportion of Elements, 837 


Read: proport instead of proportion, see NED. In a case like this we 
cannot make out whether the printer unconsciously erred or whether the printer 
or the adapter modernized the text. Such cases there are many. Above we 
mentioned fhortly for [hort which belongs to them, and there follow more. 


Cos. Barbarous and bloody Tamburlaine, 852 
Read the obsolete adjective barbarious for barbarous. 
Or {pread his collours in Grecia, 947 


Cunningham suggested reading collours-forth, Wagner changing in into over, 
and Elze changing in into into. The best emendation is that one which 
perfects the text with the least change. Of course, it is much more probable 
that a compositor prints in for into than over for into, and it is less probable 
that he forgets the word forth than the last syllable of into which omission does 
not change the meaning of the words he memorized. 


Bai. True (Argier) and tremble at my lookes. 967 


Read for True the synonymous Truely. 
Ther. Giue her the Crowne Turkeffe you wer beft. 1322 


Read the obsolete Crownet instead of Crowne. 


Smear’d with blots of bafeft drudgery : 2049 
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Read the disyllable Smeared. Wagner did so, later editors prefer an 
impossible verse line. 


Meff. Arme dread Soueraign and my noble Lords. 2881 


Read dreaded for dread. However, it is just possible that Marlowe intended 
the pronunciation arum for arme; cf. alarum for alarm, and other analogies: 
philome, skellum, phantasime. 


March in your armour th[o]rowe watery Fens, 3246 
The misprint is corrected in the second octavo. 
Tech. No Madam, but the beginning of your ioy, 3494 
Read ginning for beginning. 
Tam. Techelles, drowne them all, man, woman, and child, 4281 


Read instead of woman the obsolete synonym wife. Here we think we 
have to admit an intentional modernization, which also explains the interpolated 
our in this line : 


Yeeld vp the towne, faue our wiues and child[e]ren: 4151 


Children is a trisyllable just as hun-de-red in 1. 1623. In Tw. N. V, 1, 139 
there is an unmistakable sample of wife = woman. 
One homonymous misprint disturbs the metre : 


And here will I fet vp her ftature, 3108 


The fourth edition of 1606 rightly has statue, and this word was either 

disyllabic or trisyllabic. The trisyllabic form was homonymous with stature, 

and this explains the misprint. The trisyllable here wanted we find four 

times in Shakespeare: IJH6, III, 2, 80; R3, III, 7, 25; J.C. Il, 2, 76; and 

III, 2,192. Dyce changed the form into statua but this is as needless as Elze’ 

change of trisyllabic Europe (1. 2777) into Europa. 
Printer’s omissions : 


Cos. Nay, pray you let him {tay, a greater [fact] 95 


An anonymous supplied feat; Robinson, followed by later editors, supplied 
task; we, with an eye on |. 1030 (facts of war and blood), prefer fact. 


His armes and fingers long and {[i]nowy, 481 
The emendation is Dyce's: Robinson has snowy-white ! 
Tell you the reft [Meander] I haue faid 536 


In the second edition of 1593, according to Wagner, the word within 
square brackets is added. Neither Professor Tucker Brooke nor Miss 


Spee mentions the omission in the first octavo and in the edition 
re) s 


For Fates and Oracles [of] heauen haue {worne, 605 


The emendation is Robinson's. 


And [humbly] cry me mercie, noble King. 685 
Tamb. Wel, I meane you fhall haue it [back] againe. 699 


In the last line / is stressed, see the preceding line. 


Myce. O Gods, is this [that] Tamburlaine the thiefe, 704 


that Tamburlaine also occurs in Il. 38 and 1388. 


Tech. O [good] my Lord, tis fweete and full of pompe. 760 
[And] Treacherous and falfe Theridamas, 854 
Zen. [Agidas,] leaue to wound me with thefe words, 1020 


It was Dyce who supplied Agydas. 


Bai. [Ye] Kings of Feffe, Moroccus and Argier, 1164 
We refer to |. 1187: Ye Moores and ...... 
To chace the fauage Cal[i]donian Boare, 1573 


Robinson corrected Caldonian. 


Soul. [Lord] Capolin, haft thou furuaid our powers. 1620 


In the next line an omission is dubious : 


Zen. My Lord, how can you [tamely] fuffer thefe 1664 
Outragious curfes by thefe flaues of yours? 


The emendation is Dyce’s; Wagner suggested My gratious Lord; Bullen 
preferred the repetition of My lord; we think it possible that Marlowe’s line 
was How can you fuffer thefe outragious curfes? and that this line has been 
smoothed and elucidated by the adapter. 


The fworne deftruction of Damafcus [towne]. 1847 


Bullen has Damascus walls. 


[Let] Furies from the blacke Cocitus lake, 1999 
Broughton conjectured May Furies ...... 
Alm. How far hence lies the Galley, fay you [fir] ? 2545 
cf. Il. 2505 and 2507. 
Shall I be made a king for [this] my labour? 2554 
[And] Now my boyes, what think you of a wound? 3319 
Cap. What requier you my maifters? 3363 


This line is too defective to be restored with any probability. Marlowe, 
perhaps, wrote: My maijters what requier you of us? In this case the verb 
require would be trisyllabic as the spelling indicates. 


Nor [any] iffue foorth, but they fhall die : 3381 
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Robinson supplied the missing word. 


Ther. How now [!] Madam, what are you doing [there] ? 3445 


If right, this line is a sample of the less frequent inversion of the second 
verse accent. 


Conquer, [and] facke, and vtterly confume 3867 
Tam. [And] Saue your honours? twere but ane indeed, 4065 
The line refers back to 1. 4062 which has: and faue our honours. 
Tech. [And] Let vs not be idle then my Lord, 4074 
Gouer. How is my foule enuironed [with cloudes], 4146 


Wagner suggested beginning the line with Alas or Ay me; Broughton 
ending the line with with cares; and Dyce with grief. 


Tam. ‘Tis braue indeed my boy, [it is] wel done, 4261 
So [then] Cafane, fling them in the fire. 4297 
Tam. Sit vp my fonne, [and] let me fee how well 4576 


The addition of and is Robinson's. 

It is striking that out of these thirty detectable omissions not less than six 
times the word and seems to have been dropped. If, speaking generally, these 
emendations are right, there must be a special reason for this lack of and 's. 
And this reason may be found in Marlowe's use of the abbreviation. Such a 
sign not consisting of letters, and perhaps somewhat indistinctly formed, is 
liable to be skipped over by the compositor. That Marlowe's abbreviations 
may be to blame is rendered a little more probable by the omission of Lord 
(1. 1620) often shortened to L., and by the omissions of the names Meander 
(1. 536) and Agidas (1. 1020). That Marlowe often shortened proper names 
follows with certainty from the still remaining abbreviations printed in the 
text to be spoken: Therid. (1. 90), Menaph. (1. 141), Meand. (1. 598), and 
Zen. (1. 1318). And if a compositor does not realize meand and ag, and 
the text is intelligible without these strange words, it is only natural for him to 
leave them out. 

A tautological misprint disturbs the metre of : 


Their faiths, their honors, and their religion, 2839 


Delete the third their and, of course, pronounce religion as a tetrasyllable. An 
alternative is the deletion of and. 


There remain two misprints to deal with. 
Before the battle in which Baiazeth is overcome Zenocrate implores the 


Gods of Persia to grant the victory to Tamburlaine. Zabina the Turkish 
empress retorts : 


Zab. Now Mahomet, folicit God himfelfe, 
And make him raine down murthering fhot from heauen 
To dafh the Scythians braines, and {trike them dead, 
That dare to manage armes with him, 1296 
That offered iewels to thy facred fhrine, 
When firft he war'd again{ft the Chriftians. 
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We do not know who it was that offered jewels to Mohammed's shrine 
(sic) when he first warred against the Christians. Nor could the audience 
have known it, for it was the first time they and we hear about this offering. 
Clearly, him (1. 1296) is a puzzle, and no dramatist writes such puzzles, he 
likes to be understood. Besides, 1. 1296 is short of two syllables. Wagner 
restored sense and metre by changing him into Baiazeth. Whoever re-reads 
the passage will be convinced that Wagner's emendation is palmary. And 
what do we see? No later editor has accepted it. Professor Tucker Brooke 
at least duly records Wagner's acuteness. Miss Ellis-Fermor does not even 
mention it. 

How is it possible, we may ask, that a printer should change Baiazeth into 
him? Two facts render it possible and probable. The first fact is that, as 
we have seen before, Marlowe abbreviated proper names: Baiazeth may have 
been written Bai. The second fact is that lawlessness in the use of capitals was 
a marked feature of the time. In writing it was no rule to capitalize proper 
names (or to head verse lines with capitals). Printers, as a rule, regularized 
this phenomenon; we refer to Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, Vol. II, pp. 197/8, 
quoted on p. 184 of English Studies, Oct. 1929. However, in the first edition 
of Tamburlaine many ‘‘copy-spellings’’ remain. Not only in the prefixes: 
tamb. 357, tech. 359, tamb. 360, etc., etc., but also in the text to be spoken: 
theridamas 435, 447, 744, etc.; tamburlaine 502, 526, 533, etc.; techelles 634, 
661, 756, etc.; menaphon 734; zenocrate 1652, 1666, 1701, etc.: zabina 2011, 
2052, 2056; thethis 2738, and 3462. Therefore, Marlowe may have written 
bai instead of Baiazeth. Initial b could easily be mistaken for an h: compare 
the last two b’s of 1585 with the last two h’s of 1581 on the pp. 192 and 199, 
and the misprints b for h, and h for b on the pp. 39/40 and 61/2 of Kellner’s 
Restoring Shakespeare. If the b of bai is misread for an h, the rest is a 
question of minims. And so we see that it is quite possible that him for 
Baiazeth is a simple printer's misreading. 

Not many misprints defy detection of their origin. All human mistakes 
have their rules about how and why they originate. But here is a quasi- 
unruly misprint : 


We wil our celebrated rites of mariage folemnize. 2316 


Mitford rightly deleted celebrated, and his emendation is generally accepted. 
But how did the remarkable misprint spring up? We know that synonymity 
is one of the root-causes of misprints. In the compositor’s memory the original 
memorized word changes into a (more usual) synonym which is printed instead 
of the orginal word1. In this our case, the synonymity of solemnize the rites 
with celebrate the rites led to the printer’s association of both expressions into 
the form of solemnize the celebrated rites. 


Having done with such irregularities of metre as are easily explained as 
caused by misprints we proceed with those irregularities which can be explained 
by the adapter’s interference. 

Plays, as a rule, are not staged as they are composed, see p. 73 et seq. of our 
Hamlet. The actors, or the manager, or the bookkeeper, say the adapter, likes 


1 This happens when the compositor understands what he is printing. When he just 
prints words without troubling to understand their contextual meaning the homonymous 


misprints arise. 
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to alter the text with a view to stage production. He may add, he may 
change, and he may strike out. Whether he cancelled lines or passages in 
Tamburlaine is a question which cannot be answered. But-we know that 
the printer Richard Jones left out ‘‘fome fond and friuolous Ief{tures”: this he 
stated in his To the Gentlemen Readers, What was omitted is lost for ever. 
What was added may be found, for additions by a non-poet destroy the poet's 
metrical structure. 

It is of vital importance, and, naturally, the actors are more aware of its 
necessity than the author, that the play-goers should clearly understand the 
spoken text. Therefore, it is not to be wondered at that the adapter adds 
a word or a phrase which elucidates the poet’s language. Those additions 
are redundant for an intelligent reader but may be highly desirable for the 
less intelligent many who form the majority of the audience. Now if we 
strictly keep in mind that the adapter’s additions are extra-metrical, unne- 
cessary, and serviceable to stage production, we can spot the following 
elucidatory interpolations which we shall space in the quoted lines : 


At whofe byrth-day Cynthia with Saturne ioinde, 21 


Leaving out Af the verse is quite regular and the sense perfect. The 
pruned line represents the more poetical dictior, the received text is easier to 
understand. In a case like this we cannot be sure that the addition is the 
adapter’s, for at times the printer, according to his lights, took the liberty, too, 
of improving a little on an author's text. 


And muf{t maintaine my life exempt from feruitude. 227 


The received text contains an ugly pleonasm. 


Enter Theridamas with others. 
Ther. Where is this Scythian Tamburlaine? 348 
Tam. UUhom feek{t thou Perfean? I am Tamburlaine. 


The short line 348 is quite unnecessary but it elucidates Theridamas’s entry. 
It cannot have been written by Marlowe, if 1. 349 is genuine. If 1. 348 was 
genuine, 1. 349 could not have followed it. If one asks for a person clearly 
shee the man sought for will not answer whom seekst thou? I am 
that man, 


The redundant query, exemplified by 1. 348, is a most common actor’s trick. 


which is used not only for elucidation but also, see below, for smoothing and 
enlivening the scene. 


Tamburlaine takes the Crowne and puts it on. 
Tam. Not all the curfes which the furies breathe, 
Shall make me leaue fo rich a prize as this: 
Theridamas, Techelles, and the reft, 
Who thinke you now is king of Perfea? 
All. Tamburlaine, Tamburlaine. 908 
Tamb. Though Mars himfelfe the angrie God of armes, 
And all the earthly Potentates confpire, 
To difpoffeffe me of this Diadem : 
Yet will I weare it in defpight of them, 
As great commander of this Eafterne world, 
If you but fay that Tamburlaine fhall raigne. 
Al. Long liue Tamburlaine, and raigne in Afia. 915 


1] 


If we leave out the short line 908, the text is much better, for 1. 908 makes 
the Il. 909/14 superfluous. This short line elucidates the situation, enlivens 
the scene, and is theatrically effective but, logically, it mars the text. At 


1. 915 long is the adapter’s elucidatory modernization, see NED the verb 
live under 9. 


Now ftrengthen him a gain{ft the Turkifh Saiazeth, 1204 


Read strength and gainst. These elucidatory modernizations may be the 
printer's, but two cases in one line rather indicate the adapter. 


Seve drawing Baiazeth in his cage, and his wife following him. 
Tamb. Bring out my foot-f{toole. 1445 
They take him out of the cage. 


The text is perfect without this short line, and it can scarcely be genuine 
for nobody could have understood it; not before 1. 1458 docs Tamburlaine 
announce that Baiazeth will be his footstool. The line is quasi-impressive 
but out of place. 


Zen. She is my Handmaids flaue, and fhe fhall looke 

That thefe abufes flow not from her tongue: 

Chide her Anippe. 1515 
Anip. Let thefe be warnings for you then my flaue, 


The short line is unnecessary but in this case the elucidation is not bad at 
all, for the second fhe in |. 1513 is ambiguous. 


Tam. Thy names and tytles, and thy dignities 

Are fled from Baiazeth, and remaine with me, 

That will maintaine it againft a world of Kings. 

Put himinagaine. 1526 
Bai. Is this a place for mighty Baiazeth? 

Confufion light on him that helps thee thus. 
Tam. There whiles he liues. fhal Baiezeth be kept, 


The short line can be missed; a wave of Tamburlaine’s hand would do 
much better. Perhaps, Put him in againe is Marlowe's stage direction. 

In 1. 1524 the word Baiazeth is an elucidatory change: the genuine word 
is thyfelfe. At 1. 1525 pronounce gainst. 


Tech. The town is ours my Lord, and frefh fupply 
Of conqueft, and of fpoile is offered vs. 
Tam. Thats wel Techelles, what's the newes? 1979 
Tech. The Souldan and the Arabian king together 
Martch on vs with fuch eager violence, 


The spaced line is redundant: Techelles, of course, will tell without being 
asked what new spoil is to be expected by the victory over another army. 


But let vs faue the reuerend Souldans life, 
For faire Zenocrate, that fo laments his ftate. 1986 


The text without the spaced words is at least as good, but the received 
text makes it easier for the audience. 
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Cal. A litle further, gentle Almeda. 
Al. Wel fir, what of this? 2509 
Cal. By Cario runs to Alexandria Bay, 


A redundant query which makes the passage easier to understand, and 
enlivens the dialogue. 


Cal. Thanks gentle Almeda, then let vs hafte 

Leaft time be paft, and lingring let vs both. 
Al. Whenyouwillmy Lord, Iamready. 2567 
Cal. Euen {traight: and farewell curfed Tamburlaine. 


An unnecessary prose line between verse lines is very suspicious. 


[And] Now my boyes, what think you of a wound? 3319 
Cal. I know not what I fhould think of it. Me thinks tis a pitifull fight. 
Cel. Tis nothing: giue me a wound father. 

Amy. And me another my Lord. 
Tam. Come firra, giue me your arme. 
Cel. Here father, cut it brauely as you did your own. 3325 


A much adapted text as Marlowe’s Tamburlaine is cannot everywhere with 
any certainty be restored to genuineness. In this quotation the deviations 
from regular blank verse are so many that it is with some diffidence that we 
suggest this guess : 


And now my boyes, what think you of a wound? 

Cal. Me thinks it is a pit’full fight. Cel. Tis nothing: 
Father, giue me a wound. Amy. And me another. 

Cel. Here father, cut it as you did your own. 


Our arguments are : (1) the prose line ] know ...... think of it is unnecessary 
and clashes with Me thinks ...; (2) tis for it is may be a synonymous misprint; 
(3) the transposition of father may be a misprint, too; (4) the address my 
Lord quaintly contrasts with the other son’s address; (5) the prose line 3324 
is unnecessary, for Tamburlaine had cut his arm (1. 3304), so that Here 
father may mean that Celebinus offers his naked arm; and (6) to ask 
Tamburlaine to do something bravely is very strange. 


Ther. But Lady goe with vs to Tamburlaine, 
And thou fhalt fee a man greater than Mahomet, 3457 


The spaced words are needless. 


And him faire Lady fhall thy eies behold. 
Come. 3479 


The needless short line Come elucidates and stresses the trend of Theri- 
damas’s speech. 


Tech. No Madam, but the beginning of your ioy, 
Come willinglie, therfore. 3495 


This short line is on a par with ]. 3479. 


Tam. Sirha, Callapine, Ile hang a clogge about your 3602 
necke for running away againe, you fhall not trouble me 3603 
thus to come and fetch you. 


But as for you (Uiceroy) you fhal haue bits, 
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There is no reason why Tamburlaine should speak prose in the midst of 
blank verse. The address Sirha Callapine is not necessary, for Callapine is 
the speaker of the preceding lines. Then there is something wroug with the 
text: the word thus is not appropriate, for Tamburlaine had not yet come to 
fetch him, he had come to parley or rather to overdare (1. 3568) and to rail 
against the leaders of a great enemy army. These considerations lead us 
to restore the sense and the blank verse in this way: 


Tam. Ile hang a clogge about your necke. Againe, 
You fhall not trouble me to come and fetch you. 


The valiant sons of Tamburlaine, Amyras and Celebinus, try to convince 
their coward brother Caliphas of his duty to come and fight. In the midst of 
the blank verse dialogue appear these lines spaced by us: 


As if I lay with you for company. 
Amy. You wil not goe then? 3713 
Cal. You fay true. 3714 
Amy. Were all the lofty mounts of Zona mundi, 


How utterly unnecessary these elucidatory short lines are follows from the 
ies hze/4 : 


Cal. Take you the honor, I will take my eafe, 
My wifedome fhall excuse my cowardife : 
I goe into the field before I need? 


When Olympia refuses to marry Theridamas the latter says : 


I muft and wil be pleafde, and you fhall yeeld: 

Cometothetent againe. 3935 
Olym. Stay good my Lord, and wil you faue my honor, 

Ile giue your Grace a prefent of {uch price, 

As all the world cannot affoord the like. 
Ther. Whatisit? 3939 
Olym. An ointment which a cunning Alcumift 

Diftilled from the pureft Balfamum, 

With which if you but noint your tender Skin, 

Nor Piftol, Sword, nor Lance can pierce your flefh. 
Ther. Why Madam, thinke ye to mocke me thus 

palpably? 3948 
Olim. To prooue it, I wil noint my naked throat, 


The adapter thinking that the yielding ought to happen in the tent elucidates 
the text by the insertion of the needless 1. 3935. The Il. 3939 and 3948 again 
are redundant queries. 


Enter the Gouernour ... vpon the walles with others. 
Gouer. What faith Maximus? 4113 
Max. My Lord, the breach the enemie hath made 


Again a redundant query. The short line informs the audience that it 
is Maximus who is to speak the next line. This information is gratuitous 
because Maximus does not have to speak again, and the audience do not want 
to know his name. The next speech to the governor is without a prefix and 
simply announced by Enter another. We conclude that Marlowe did not 
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provide 1. 4114 with a prefix either and that Maximus is of the adapter’s 
christening. 


Enter ‘Theridamas and Techelles bringing the Gouernor of Babylon. 
UUho haue yethere my Lordes? 4192 
Ther. ‘The {turdy Gouernour of Babylon, 


Again a redundant query. In this case it may be said that some elucidation, 
though not necessary, was desirable. 


Saue but my life and I wil giue it thee. 

Tam. Then for all your valour, you would faue your life. 4231 
Where about lies it? 

Gou. Wnder a hollow bank, right oppofite 


The spaced words are superfluous but they- elucidate the situation and 
remind the audience of the governor's valorous resolution not to yield Babylon. 
However, the passage is better without them. Tamburlaine is not interested 
in the governor's changed attitude, he simply wants to know where the gold 
is hid, and puts his question in such a way that the governor, properly 
answering it, may hope his life will be saved. 


Tamb. Take them away Theridamas, fee them difpatcht. 4246 


The word away is unnecessary: we refer to take them, and hang them, 
W444. 


Amy. They will talk {till my Lord, if you do not 
bridle them. 4258 
Tam. Bridle them, and let me to my coach. 4259 
They bridle them. 


Both prose lines are superfluous but they elucidate Tamburlaine’s less clear 
but more poetic command in the preceding Il. 4248/9: 


Tam. Come Afian Uiceroies, to your tafkes a while 
And take fuch fortune as your fellowes felt. 


Besides, the stage direction makes the prose lines still more needless. 


Tam. Now Cafane, where’s the Turkifh Alcaron, 
And all the heapes of fuperf{ticious bookes, 
Found in the Temples of that Mahomet, 
Whom I haue thought a God? they fhal be burnt. 
Caf. Here they are my Lord. 4288 
Tam. Wel faid, let there bea fire prefently. 4289 
In vaine I fee men. worfhip Mahomet. 


The prose Il. 4287/8 are superfluous; they clash awkwardly with the 


poetical diction of the context but they form an elucidatory introduction” to 
Tamburlaine’s later 1, 4297 : 


So [then] Cafane, fling them in the fire. 


_A subgroup of elucidatory insertions may be distinguished which make the 
text more emphatic or, and this comes to the same thing, which intend to 
draw the play-goer'’s special attention. Already under the line-shiftings we 
have mentioned, if right, the emphatic willingly (1. 1650). Other cases are: 
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Enter a Souldier. 


Sould. Newes, newes. 305 
Tamb. How, now, what's the matter? 306 
Sould. A thoufand Perfean horfmen are at hand, 


Tam. UUhom feekft thou Perfean? I am Tamburlain. 
Ther. Tamburlaine? A Scythian Shepheard, fo imbellifhed 350 


Thinke thee inuefted now as royally, 

Euen by the mighty hand of Tamburlaine, 

As if as many kinges as could encompaffe thee 709 
With greateft pompe had crown’d thee Emperour. 


“As many as could encompass thee” would form an unlimited multitude. 
Even Marlowe could not have meant such an unlimited multitude of kings. 
Therefore, delete kinges, and pronounce as man’ as. 


Ortigius and Menaphon, my truf{tie friendes, 734 


Another possibility or probability is that Marlowe wrote the short form 
Ortig which was expanded by the printer. 


And dar'ft thou bluntly call me Baiazeth ? 
Tam. And know thou Turke, that thofe which lead my horfe, 
Shall lead thee Captiue thorow Affrica. 
And darf{t thou bluntly call me Tamburlaine? 1172 


L. 1172 is interesting. At 1. 1163 Tamburlaine speaks of “that Baiazeth”’, 
therefore, 1. 1169 is ad rem. But Baiazeth did not address Tamburlaine by 
name, he entitled him villain, so that 1. 1172 not only hangs in the air but is 
impossible. Either I. 1172 is the adapter’s, who intended a repartee to 1. 1169, 
or we have to do with a complicated printer's mistake: the compositor may have 
repeated |. 1169, and afterwards to make sense Baiazeth was quasi-corrected 
into Tamburlaine. 

Next in quantitative importance to the elucidatory interpolations follow the 
smoothing insertions: 


I might command you to be flaine for this, 
Meander, might I not? 32 
Meand. Not for fo {mall a fault my foueraigne Lord. 


Again a redundant query. This time it is not used to elucidate the text but 
to take away the abruptness. Without the short line the text is perfect, 
though it lacks polished manners. Meander speaks to a King, albeit a silly 
King, and the adapter did not like a King to be bluntly contradicted on’ the 
stage. The interposed query makes the answer less abrupt and offensive. 


Shall all we offer to Zenocrate, 

And then my felfe to faire Zenocrafe. 
Tech. What now? Inloue? 302 
Tam. Techelles, women mult be flatered. 

But this is fhe with whom I am in loue. 


Again a redundant query. This time with the intention to smooth the abrupt 
change from the lyrical to the matter-of-fact style. However, this change 
is quite natural because the Il. 303/4 are an obvious aside. 
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Tech. Come let vs martch. 
Tam. Stay Techelles, afke a parlee firft. 333 


In the Shakespeare texts names and titles are often hypermetrical, that is 
interpolated, as well for smoothing purposes as for making it quite clear to 
whom a speech is directed. 


Myc. Was there {uch brethren, {weet Meander, fay 
That {prong of teeth of Dragons venomous ? 
Meand. So Poets fay, my Lord 576 
Myce. And tis a prety toy to be a Poet. 577 
Wel, wel (Meander) thou art deeply read: 


If we leave out the spaced words, the metre is restored, and the sense is 
perfect: what the poets told is a pretty piece of nonsense. Then, my Lord 
is a smoothing insertion. But what of the other spaced words? They make 
of 1. 577 a witty sarcasm, but Marlowe drawing Mycetes as a silly king could 
not have endowed him with wit. Therefore, another than Marlowe must have 
inserted ‘‘to be a poet.” The words were interpolated to amuse the audience; 
see below. 


Thee doo I make my Regent of Perfea, 713 


This line as received is prose. If we delete the needless my we get a 
regular verse line with inversion of the first and third verse accents. 


And fo would you my maifters, would you not? 
Vium. What then my Lord? 776 
Tam. Why then Caj/ane fhall we wifh for ought 


The redundant query is introductory to and smooths away the abrupt change 
of thought. 


Dread Lord of Affrike, Europe and Afia, 941 


Besides my in 1. 713 and and in this line there are in Il. 1651/2, quoted 
above under line-shiftings, three superfluous but smoothing small words: 
Nay, and, and Wel. 


Al. No fpeach to that end, by your fauour fir. 
Cal. By Cario runs. 


Al. No talke of running, I tell you fir. 2507 
Cal. A lit!e further, gentle Almeda. 
Al. Wel fir, what of this? 2509 


Cal. By Cario runs to Alexandria Bay, 


The spaced words at 1. 2507 have a smoothing and emphasizing quality; the 
redundant query at 1, 2509 introduces what Calipine is going to say. 


Alm. I like that well. but tel me my Lord, if I fhould 2552 
let you goe, || would you bee as good as your word? Shall 2553 
I be made a king for [this] my labour? || 


The perfect but abrupt style is smoothed away, and the thought is elucidated 
by the two needless insertions. 


In all affection at thy kingly feet. 
Tam. Thanks good Theridamas. 2686 
Ther. Under my collors march ten thoufand Greeks 
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When Theridamas offers his crown and person at Tamburlaine’s feet, 
Tamburlaine, the adapter thought, ought to be at least so courteous as. to 
thank Theridamas. However, Theridamas’s offer was but introductory to his 
message, and, his message delivered, Tamburlaine thanks him with |. 2696 
“Well faid Argier, receive thy crown againe’ — which shows tht the short 
line 2686 is superfluous. 


Tam. Thanks king of Morocus, take your crown again. 2706 


The metre-destroying Thanks is unnecessary, and upon a par with the short 
line 2686. 


Tech. Then let vs bring our light Artilery, 

Minions, Fauknets, and Sakars to the trench, SEBR: 

Filling the ditches with the walles wide breach, 

And enter in, to feaze vpon the gold: 

How fay ye Souldiers, Shal we not? 3357 
Soul. Yes, my Lord, yes, come lets about it. 3358 
Ther. But {tay a while, fummon a parle, Drum. 


At 1. 3354 we meet again with a needless and metre-spoiling and. Minions 
is trisyllabic. Theridamas’s abrupt countermand is smoothed away and made 
more natural by the needless and unmetrical Il. 3357/8. 


Take them, deuide them and their iewels too, 

And let them equally ferue all your turnes. 
Soul. We thank your maiefty. 4053 
Tam. Brawle not (I warne you) for your lechery, 


Another instance of the adapter’s concern for courteous behaviour on 
the stage. 


Tam. Now Cafane, where's the Turkifh Alcaron, 4284 
Again a needless but smoothing destroyer of the metre. 


Tam. Let it be fo, about it fouldiers: 

But {tay, I feele my felfe diftempered fudainly. 4329 
Tech. What is it dares diftemper Tamburlain? 
Tam. Something Techelles, but I know not what, 

But foorth ye vaffals, what fo ere it be, 

Sicknes or death can neuer conquer me. 


In the received text But [tay can only mean a countermand to the soldiers 
not to remove the hanged captain. This, however, is unlike Tamburlaine, 
as ll. 4332/3 show. The extra-metrical But jtay is an adapter’s blundering 
smoothing of the seemingly abrupt text. After 1. 4328 the soldiers leave the 
stage. While leaving, they stay as soon as they hear of Tamburlaine’s sudden 
sickness. Then, Tamburlaine speaks his But foorth ... 


(To be concluded.) 
The Hague. .~ B. A. P. van Dam. 


E. S. XVI. 1934. 
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Linguistics and the Functional Point of View. 


Any system of knowledge is a form of thought about facts. The stars do 
not make astronomy. The stars may be the subject matter, the facts, but it 
is the astronomer who makes astronomy. Some of our astronomers are making 
their own universes as well, composing as it were their own music of the 
spheres. And this is not so absurd as it seems at first sight. Without 
previous knowledge what man sees anything that matters ? As de Saussure 
remarks ‘Bien loin que l'objet précéde le point de vue, on dirait que cst le 
point de vue qui crée l'objet.” — : 

So far as I am aware, there is no branch of linguistics which merely collects 
isolated individual facts, no linguistic discipline properly so called which 
handles linguistic facts ‘‘atomistically’’ or treats them as odd bits of bric-a-brac. 
Philologists, linguists, phoneticians all have a point of view, they systematise 
their facts in some sort of way by placing them in some whole scheme, that 
is to say that linguistic studies are as a rule integrative. 

Comparative Philology is integrative in principle and method. Even the 
narrower historical linguist projects his facts along a receding corridor in 
which he sees them (in a light which is often dim) slowly take their shape. 
The comparativist projects his facts on a series of receding planes. His is 
necessarily an oblique view, but it is always integrative. One of the cardinal 
principles of French philology requires that “languages which have important 
features in common, converge backwards in time, meeting in the unity of one 
and the same language spoken at an earlier date.’’1 Every linguist knows 
the well worn French fiction of lunité linguistique. If the parent language 
is historical and divergence from it well documented, you have sound philology. 
If not, in order to apply this integrative method, a putative parent is first 
postulated, rich in fictive ingenuity and then proved by the traditional body 
of knowledge. 

This is one way of looking at the facts. Diachronic linguistics is an 
integrative study to the extent above referred to. But it studies the elements 
of language not as co-existing terms in a coherent system, but as successive 
terms in different systems, successive terms not functioning in the same state 
of society, but succeeding one another in different states of society. It is 
quite impossible to conceive for example of an historical syntactical relationship. 

Synchronic linguistics, it is true, is integrative to a higher degree and in 
a more complete sense than comparative historical studies. That is to say 
if we regard it according to the principles of de Saussure. And of the four 
or five principal schools of linguistics on the continent, three, including the 
very active Cercle linguistique de Prague, derive from the master of Geneva. 
Synchronic linguistics first assumes there is such a thing as a language, 
secondly that it exists apart from the individuals who use it, and having made 
those two big assumptions supported by certain schools of psychology and 
sociology, it makes a third assumption that a given language can be said to 
exist in a given state — what de Saussure called un état de langue. 
Synchronic linguistics then applies itself to the study of the elements and 
structure of the language in the given state. It regards these elements, duly 


1 Meillet. 
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delimited and identified, co-existing in one and the same system as inter- 
dependent inter-related terms. That is a fourth assumption. 

Ce sont des entités délimitées ou unités qui s‘opposent dans le mécanisme de 
la langue” ... “Dans la langue il n'y a que des différences ... sans termes 
positifs.” (Italics de Saussure’s).1 

Between the terms of this system called langue, “il n'y a qu'opposition.” 
These oppositive entities are relative and negative, purely differential. And 
it is on this differential value of the oppositive terms of the system that he 
bases his concept of la valeur linguistique which dominates the whole of his 
static synchronic linguistics. 

The study is thus almost mathematically integrative in that the value of 
every term is assumed to be dependent on the other terms either of the whole 
system or of some sub-system or series within the whole. The all-important 
things in this theory are the assumptions which conveniently furnish us among 
other things with the data that X and Y are inter-dependent quantities. If 
the values of X and Y are inter-dependent then X is a function of Y and Y 
is a function of X. And it is only in this restricted quasi-mathematical sense 
that such a view of the facts could be called ‘‘functional’’.2 Saussurean static 
linguistics cannot be called functional in the contemporary scientific sense 
of that word as used by the biological and social sciences, at any rate in 
England. 

Indeed de Saussure himself expressly excluded the study of Man from the 
study of langue.3 “Notre définition de la langue suppose que nous en 
écartons tout ce qui est étranger 4 son organisme, 4 son systéme.”” The study 
of such ‘extrinsic’ phenomena as ethnology, social and political conditions, 
institutions and other aspects of culture he admits may be very fruitful; 
nevertheless the more clearly you can separate linguistique interne which is 
the study of langue, from linguistique externe, “mieux cela vaudra’. To my 
mind that disposes finally of any claim thoroughgoing Saussureans may make 
to a functional approach in any real modern sense. 

To begin with it implies a belief in the divisibility of culture, which is 
nowadays untenable. Language is not merely a mirror of culture, nor a 
multiplication of echoes of it, nor is it a mere community of distributed 
dictionaries. It is all of one piece with culture. Language is not merely 
a process parallel with culture, it is an integral part of it. 

Saussurean synchronic linguistics is a static study of what is assumed to be 
a self-existent structure. It is not a study of structure actively maintained in 
purposive behaviour in many diverse fields of action, but a quasi-mathematical 
study of a highly intellectualised static structure. It is the anatomy of the 
dissecting room, not the physiology of a whole living man in his habitat 
or Lebensraum. 

In England we attach rather a different meaning to the words function 
and functional in linguistics, more akin to the sense in which they are used 
in the biological and social sciences. he 
- de Saussure was at great pains to draw the line marking what was intrinsic 
and extrinsic in linguistics, and having done so, could tell his disciples what 
the sole object and aim of linguistics was — the thing de Saussure chose 
to attach to the French word ‘langue’. 

1 Cours de linguistique générale, p. 145, p. 149, and pp. 164-167. 


2 See conclusion of this article. : 
3 See Cours, Chapter V. p. 40. 
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Incidentally de Saussure’s word langue, to have any “value”, must be 
handled in a Saussurean way and regarded in oppositive relation with de 
Saussure’s words langage and parole. The Saussureans are all like that. 
Our colleagues of Prague take the two words phonétique and phonologie, link 
them up with this parole-langue antithesis, thus placing them in oppositive 
relations, purely negative, relative and differential, and then say, you are 
phoneticians and we are phonologists. The functionalist realises that they 
are attempting to use these two words with all the sanctions of the Saussurean 
and Slavist tradition for a definite purpose, a creative effect in the present 
context of situation in linguistics and politics. “Comme mouvement scientifique 
in fact. 

One effect has been to evoke this article, the purpose of which is to give an 
English interpretation of de Saussure, and our attitude towards him. He 
is one of the great ones of the pre-War epoch-.and a link with the different 
ideology of today. But there is no chance of taking us back to de Saussure in 
the thoroughgoing way of our colleagues of Prague. Things have moved in 
the social sciences since 1916. 

The functional point of view requires an altogether different and much 
more comprehensive unit of investigation, violating all de Saussure’s frontiers. 
It cannot see language functioning if it confines itself to the oppositive relations 
or the terms of a static code of signs. From the functional point of view 
you see your whole man in action with his fellows, and his language as various 
modes of action in contexts of situation.1 Language is not a sort of 
intellectualised linguistic general will — but part of the man himself and his 
continuing activity, dynamic, purposive, creative. 

A good example of the working out of the Saussurean linguistic doctrine is 
to be found in the work of the Cercle linguistique de Prague, and especially 
in ‘phonology’ as expounded by Prince Troubetzkoy, Dr. Jakobson, Dr. Vachek 
and others of that school. It is true there is also the Russian tradition dating 
more especially from Baudouin de Courtenay, and the early published work 
of his pupil, Kruszewski (1881), and this I propose to deal with in a 
subsequent article. 

In a recent article 2, ‘La phonologie actuelle’ by Prince Troubetzkoy and 
again in “What is Phonology” 3 by Dr. Vachek, a great deal is made of the 
“opposition” of phonetics and phonology. However all the essentials of 
what is called phonologie have been recognised as phonetics by the English 
school since the time of Sweet, whose Handbook of Phonetics was published 
in 1877, and also by many continental phoneticians. 

Continental or Central European enthusiasm for what we in England 
would call an objective realist study of language is a comparatively recent 
phenomenon. And it would be, from our point of view, altogether admirable, 
were it not for the posthumous Procrustean use which has been made of the 
posthumous work of de Saussure. 

In an excellent article on “New Currents and Tendencies in Linguistic 
Research” 4, Professor Mathesius points with pride to his advocacy of what he 
calls the static method in 1911, five years before de Saussure’s Cours was 


+ See Malinowski's Supplementary Article, pp. 296-336, Meaning of Meaning by Ogden 
and Richards. 

2 In Psychologie du Langage, 1933. 

3 In English Studies, June 1933. 

4 MNHMA, Prague, 1927. 
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published. May I remind him by the way that de Saussure did use the word 
statique as well as the word synchronique. The epithet statique is necessitated 
by the concept of état de langue. But why this insistence on the concept 
of static, and on the magic words static and synchronic ? Again a Saussurean 
opposition” of synchronique and diachronique. 1 would not go so far as 
to say that “it was on an exclusively static basis that modern phonetics has 
developed to its present high standard.” It has developed on a practical basis, 
if things can be said to develop on a basis, and its philosophy has been 
throughout pragmatic. 

Phoneticians have found that their technique and the principles on which 
it is based, have on the whole worked, and developments, which are continually 
taking place, have to be tested to see whether they work or not in practice. 
Practical and pragmatic are not epithets to be ashamed of in these pagan days, 
anymore than they were in the days of Plato, who used them in the Cratylus 
to represent Speech as doing something,‘and concerned with action, not with 
ideas. He also raised the question which de Saussure tried to answer in 
his fiction of état de langue. Even Quintilian in dealing with language 
emphasised the importance of consuetudo, which he said was a way of life. 
That is the broadest as well as the most fundamental principle for a pragmatic 
and functional view of language. 

To return to the discussion of phonologie. Dr. Vachek is, I think, right in 
stating that Professor Jones regards a phoneme as a family of related sounds, 
each one of which is used to the exclusion of the rest in its characteristic 
context. More briefly, it is a family of related sounds which occur in mutually 
exclusive phonetic contexts. He is also right in connecting this concept with 
the principles of transcription, In the practical business of describing and 
recording exotic languages (often unwritten), after accumulating a large 
number of what we call narrow transcriptions, and only then, we are in a 
position to represent the language as the native speaker uses it and “thinks” 
of it, by employing the irreducible minimum number of signs which will 
represent the language without ambiguity, in the broadest possible transcription. 

Largely by reason of our national responsibilities in all parts of the world, 
and particularly in India and Africa, we have gone further, and on the basis 
of the broadest possible transcription which will function for the users of 
the language, we have devised in collaboration with the French and the 
Germans, practical orthographies which are working very well. 

Now all this work is practical and functional in most senses of the word 
“functional” in English, and even in the sense attached to it by the Prague School. 
Because it is quite impossible to produce what we call the broadest possible 
transcription, without a thorough understanding of the ways in which the 
speaker uses his sounds. No phonetic symbol in the broadest transcription 
has an absolute ideal value, its ““value’’ depends upon its context. And the 
process of contextualisation is functional in the highest degree. And by 
the way, the use of the word “context” by some linguists, — by Dr. Sechehaye 
for example in his article “L’individuel et le social dans le langage’’t! — shows 
an incomplete understanding of what we mean by the contextualisation of 
a linguistic fact or event, and appears to be linked with a linguistic theory 
incompatible with the functional approach as we understand it. Our approach 
to semantics and the problems of comparative semasiology, especially such 


1 In Psychologie du Langage, 1933. 
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problems as the validity of translations from “‘native’’ texts into European 
languages, is also by the process of functional contextualisation. _ ; 

By way of constructive criticism and further elucidation of my point of view, 
I should like to take up one or two points in Dr. Vachek’s suggestive mono- 
graph Uber die phonologische Interpretation der Diphthonge mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Englischen.1 It is unusually well informed on the 
English side, and most of Dr. Vachek's criticisms of certain of his colleagues 
would appear to be sound. It is not my purpose to go into the theory of 
diphthongs, but I would like to notice his way of regarding English diphthongs 
as mono-phonemic and bi-phonemic and to commend these terms to all 
phoneticians. But his Saussurean explanation is not completely satisfactory, 
neither is it what I call functional. The concepts of correlation and 
disjunction 2 are closely bound up with the Saussurean concepts of the 
oppositive relations of phonemes dealt with above. 

In the ordinary routine work of teaching English we have for many years 
classified our diphthongs into two groups and we are in the habit of listing 
them thus: 

ei ou ai au Di 
13 14 15 16 17 


ia re) 29 ua 
18 19 20 21 


It will noticed that the centring or “murmur” diphthongs are separated from 
the rest. Now one of the reasons why they must be separated from the 
others and why they are sometimes mono-phonemic and sometimes bi-phonemic, 
is simply this — the phoneme [a], the so-called neutral vowel, has function in 
English. Among other things it is a formative for the comparative of 
adjectives and for noun derivatives of verbs. To take examples, many people 
rhyme the proper name Frere with the comparative freer. In the second 
case the diphthong is bi-phonemic. We should be inclined therefore to 
transcribe Frere as [fria], and the comparative freer, [fri:a], although they 
are sometimes pronounced alike. Most people in careful speech would not 
make them rhyme, but as the transcription is functional their case would be 
covered. Similarly the “pairs’’ poor and bluer, Sear and seer, even if 
pronounced as rhymes, would be separated in function, and might be 
transcribed [pua, blu:a, sia, si:a]. 

The neutral vowel [a] is a sound we use for definite purposes and this 
use, this function, must be a primary consideration in any “phonological” 
explanation of its occurrence in speech. That is to say it must be contextual- 
ised. This contextualisation is so broad that it involves much more than 
the phoneme — it may even have to take account of what Professor Jones 
calls the diaphone, or variant pronunciations used by the same speaker, and 
also of the theory of the word. 

In his examination of the diphthong [us], for instance, Professor Jones 3 
notes that certain words containing this diphthong have variants [oa, >a], 
and even [2:], e.g., poor, sure, pure. In these words the diphthong is 
always mono-phonemic. Other words containing [ua] have variants with 
[u:a], e.g. doer, bluer, truer, newer, brewer, etc. In these cases the diphthong 


1 Studies in English, IV, pp. 89-172, Prague, 1933. 
2 See also Troubetzkoy. 


3p. 114, para 466, of his Outline of English Phonetics. 
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is always bi-phonemic, the [a] having function. In words like ruin, the 
diphthong [ui] is mono-phonemic, but [oi] in going is bi-phonemic; [ua] and [oa] 
may also be bi-phonemic. The diphthong [ea], however, (as distinct from 
[e0]) in words like player, payer [pee], is always bi-phonemic, the mono- 
phonemic diphthong [ei] being replaced by a sort of “monophthong” [e] 
when followed by the formative [a]. 

In connection with the so-called “reduction” of [aia] and [aus] to [aa] and 
[aa], it is interesting to note that the majority of careful speakers would 
not rhyme byre with buyer, there being functional reasons for not reducing 
[aio] in buyer. But in those cases in which the two words are pronounced 
alike with [ao], the diphthong [ae] would be bi-phonemic in the pronunciation 
of buyer, on account of the function of [a]. Professor Jones also quotes 
the word employer in which the so-called “triphthong” is never completely 
reduced, and the very interesting case of coward in which there is apparently 
no reduction of [aus] to [aa] ! This I take it is also capable of a functional 
explanation, -ard in such nouns having a pejorative function. 

I have elsewhere2 suggested that certain sounds have what_I have 
called phonaesthetic function, and I have listed groups of sounds in Germanic 
languages which may be regarded as phonaesthemes, having recognisable 
function. 

All this is not what Dr. Vachek and his colleagues understand by a 
functional approach. I have taken one or two of his topics and handled them 
in my own way to show what J mean by the functional point of view. He does 
not bring English consonants into his mono-phonemic and bi-phonemic analysis, 
but a functional approach shows how extremely useful these concepts are. Let 
us take affricates, or affricative consonants. The affricates [tf]. [d3], whether 
you consider them as simple sounds or compounds, are practically always 
mono-phonemic, but [ts] and [dz] may be either mono-phonemic or bi-phonemic 
and they are generally bi-phonemic in final position on account of the several 
functions of assibilative affrication in English both in nouns and verbs. There 
is the exceptional case of tsetse in which the initial [ts] is mono-phonemic. 
In most cases of dental affrication, e.g., [t®], the [t®] would be bi-phonemic 
on account of the ordinal or nominal function of [6] 

One more illustration of what I understand by a functional approach, which 
should also raise the question whether all this highly intellectualised Saussurean 
“systéme ou tout se tient,” 3 is really of any practical value in descriptive 
linguistics. : : 

it is this business of “funktionelle Belastung’” in connection with differential 
“oppositions phoniques”. I can understand Dr. Vachek’s difficulties with 
[0] and [3]. This pair of sounds brings us to the crux of the whole matter. 
Between [0] and [3] the mere “opposition phonique” does not matter in 
the least, unless you happen to pronounce either as [i:da], in which case it 
would be significant, separating it from ether. There are also the pairs loth, 
loathe, wreath, wreathe. If you used only one th sound you would create 
a few more homophones, but that would not matter much. Dr. Vachek's 
pairs of words thy and thigh, sooth and soothe, are not real pairs at all, 
because thy and sooth are not socially operative in the spoken language 


1 Outline, p. 106, para 434. 
2 Speech. Benn. 1930. pp. 46-61. 
3 Troubetzkoy op. cit. p. 241. 
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of everyday life, except in highly specialised dialects of the language. 
Thigh occurs in most forms or dialects and thy only in specialised forms of 
the language having specialised function. But, though the purely abstract 
“opposition phonique’” matters little, the difference of function is so great 
that when fully contextualised (which would involve statistical methods, ) the 
“funktionelle Belastung” of the two sounds would be as great if not greater 
than that of p and b. 

First of all the voiced [8] in initial position occurs only in what I call 
pointing words — i.e., in determinatives, such as the, this, that, then, there, 
etc. And the high frequency of occurrence of [5] with this quite obvious 
function, would give it a fairly weighty “Belastung.” 

The breathed [@] on the other hand occurs finally in such nouns as warmth, 
length, health and strength, breadth, width, in some of which, e.g. 
warmth, the function of the [@] is quite definite. Then there is the use of 
[6] in the formation of ordinals — eighth, tenth. 

Moreover there is the very important function, differential it is true, but not 
in the Saussurean sense, illustrated by such pairs of words as breath, breathe, 
wreath, wreathe, cloth, clothe, mouth (n.), mouths (n. and v.), and there is 
the curious case of the two words baths, (n.-with [3]), baths (v. with [6]). 

This use of the voiced member of the pair in plurals and in verbal function 
is found in other pairs, e.g., f and v, s and z. Though in the case of s and z, 
the difference of function in such words as use (n. and v.,) ([ju:s] and [ju:z]), 
is more than counterbalanced by the obliteration of the ‘phonic difference”’ in 
the plural and other functions of s and z. 

In conclusion it should be remembered that functionalism stresses activities 
as well as relations, rather than terms and substances, genesis and actual 
development against intrinsic character, dynamic pattern as against static 
organisation. 

A review of the movements of the age we are living in, will show that we 
have moved from static structure to dynamic function as the principal tool of 
scientific explanation and interpretation. And in this connection may I 
emphasise again that by function is not meant a dependent variable of fixed 
structure or nature or state. This is my reason for suggesting that the narrow 
Saussureans, if I understand them aright, are somewhat behind the general 
scientific movement, as linguists often are. Terms, substances, static structure 
are practically defunct. 

In Psychology we have moved from the Substance of the Soul through the 
structure of the Stream of Consciousness to all kind of Behaviourism. In 
Logic from Laws of Thought to the technique of trial and error, hypothesis, 
experiment. In Politics, Guild Socialism, Sovietism, Fascism and Technocratic 
political theory are all broadly functional in principle. 

Philosophically the functional method is pragmatism, and this philosophy 
and a behaviouristic psychology will provide the guiding principles of the 
future science of linguistics. 

My last word is that I dislike opposition, except in so far as it may help us 
to find some common ground on which we can work together to do what most 
needs doing in our field — that is really sound descriptive linguistics. 


University College, London. J. R. Firtu. 
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Notes and News. 
The Subjunctive in Old English. 


[Review of Die Verwendung des Konjunktivs im Altenglischen. Von Dr. 
Hans Glunz. English Studies, XV, p. 222 ff.] 


In connection with my remark that Old English fagnian may be followed 
by an indicative as well as by a subjunctive, the followit.g lucid exposition 
of one of the leading principles upon which Dr. Glunz's treatment of the 
subjunctive in Old English is based, was communicated to me by Professor 
Dr, Max Férster of Miinchen. With Prof. Férster's approval this valuable 
contribution, which contains the key to the right understanding of more than 
one of Dr. Glunz’s statements, is printed here. 


A. W. v. v. G. 


“Die Frage, die Sie aufwerfen wegen des Konjunktivs bzw. Indikativs 
nach fegnian ist leicht zu beantworten. Es ist eine Grundidée van Glunz, 
dass der Gebrauch des Konjunktivs nicht abhangig ist von irgendwelchen 
Verben des Hauptsatzes, sondern von der jeweiligen Ausdrucks absicht 
des Sprechenden. Glunz meint: wenn fiir einen Sprecher die Freude nichts 
wirkliches ist oder, besser, nicht als wirklich empfunden oder vorgestellt ist, 
setzt er den Konjunktiv; wenn einer dagegen die Freude als wirklich empfindet, 
gebraucht er natiirlich den Indikativ. Ich gebe zu dass Glunz das nicht 
immer deutlich vermerkt hat. Wenn er sagt, “der Angelsachse empfindet ...”, 
so meint er damit den fiir den vorliegenden Fall in Absicht kommenden 
einzelnen Angelsachsen, den Trager des in Frage stehenden Satzes, nicht etwa 
das ganze Volk der Angelsachsen.” 


Forlorn hope. 


The Dutch verforen hoop has been used in English in various senses since 
its introduction in the sixteenth century. The O.E.D. devotes a separate 
article to forlorn hope. It is not pointed out there, nor is it mentioned in the 
article dealing with heap (noun), that there is at least one instance of the 
collocation in Old English. It is found in AZlfric’s Homilies I, p. 342. AE lfric 
there speaks of the parable concerning ten shillings, one of which was lost, 
and was found again. That parable betokens the nine hosts of angels. The 
tenth perished. Da wes mancynn gesceapen to ge-edstadelunge Sxs 
forlorenan heapes. 


A. W. v. pv. G. 


In Memoriam J. H. Kern. 


Professor Kern’s death on December 19, 1933, brought to an end a career 
of unusual distinction in linguistic scholarship. From 1901 to 1924 he 
held the chair of English at the University of Groningen, and it is doubtless 
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in this capacity that he is best known to many readers of this journal. 
Yet his activities were by no means confined to one subject. At Groningen 
he taught Russian and Sanskrit by the side of Old and Middle English; 
and all through, from his doctoral dissertation in 1891, he cultivated the 
study of Dutch philology, publishing a standard work on the history of the 
perfect and allied constructions in Dutch (De met het Participium Praeteriti 
omschreven Werkwoordsvormen in ’t Nederlands, 1912), and exchanging his 
post for a professorship of Dutch language at Leiden, nine years before his 
death. His extensive knowledge of Old and Middle English appears from 
the articles and reviews he contributed to Dutch and German periodicals, and 
from a penetrating study on De Taalvormen van 't Middelengelse Gedicht 
Havelok (Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1923.) 

Those who had the privilege of coming into personal contact with him 
will preserve the memory of a kindly, sympathetic, self-effacing man, full of 
quiet humour, with a shrewd sense of the intrinsic value of men and things. 
In many ways he profoundly influenced the trend of English studies in 
Holland; and if his allegiance to English philology was not undivided, he 
devoted to it the best part of a life of deep and many-sided learning. 


A-Examen 1933. De Ned. Staatscourant van 28 December 1933, no. 252 
(Bijvoegsel no. 39) bevat het verslag der commissie, in 1933 belast geweest 
met het afnemen van de examens in de Engelse taal (l.o. en mo. A.). Wij 
nemen er het volgende uit over : 


»Aan 20 vrouwelijke en 15 mannelijke candidaten werd bericht gestuurd, dat de commissie 
hun vertalingen in en uit het Engelsch onvoldoende had bevonden en dat daardoor hun kans 
op slagen was vervallen, ongeacht de resultaten van een eventueel mondeling examen. Twee 
mannelijke candidaten onderwierpen zich, ondanks dit bericht, aan het mondeling examen. 
Eén werd afgewezen, één trok zich gedurende het examen terug. De commissie geeft haar 
opvolgster in overweging het tweede gedeelte van het schriftelijk werk te doen bestaan in 
een vertaling uit het Engelsch. 

Zij wenscht aan het verslag nog eenige opmerkingen toe te voegen betreffende enkele 
onderdeelen van het examen. De commissie werd onaangenaam getroffen door de vele spel- 
fouten in de vertaling uit het Engelsch in het Nederlandsch. Zij acht het zeer bedenkelijk, 
dat degenen, die later leeraar wenschen te worden aan scholen voor middelbaar onderwijs, 
fouten maken, die bij het toelatingsexamen voor die scholen niet zouden worden geduld, zooals 
o.a. de trotsch, hij lijd, strijd, enz., zij leedden. Bij het onderzoek naar de kennis van de 
spraakkunst werd de candidaat, zooals de laatste jaren steeds geschiedde, ondervraagd naar 
aanleiding van een stuk proza. Het bleek echter, dat vele candidaten de grammatica niet, of 
te weinig, in verband met een tekst hadden bestudeerd, met het gevolg, dat het hun ontbrak 
aan een juist inzicht in grammaticale verschijnselen. Toekomstige candidaten behooren te 
bedenken, dat het uit handboeken geleerde alleen dan bruikbare kennis wordt, indien het 
wordt getoetst aan en aangevuld met waarneming uit eigen lectuur. Indien de grammatica 
op deze wijze wordt bestudeerd, zal_het ook minder dikwijls voorkomen, dat candidaten 
termen gebruiken, waarvan zij de beteekenis niet volkomen begrijpen, hetgeen de commissie 
ook dit jaar herhaaldelijk heeft moeten constateeren. Ook hadden tal van candidaten voor 
dit onderdeel slechts één handboek gebruikt, hetgeen de commissie hoogst ongewenscht acht. 

Voor het verkrijgen van de benoodigde kennis van en een juist inzicht in het idioom zij 
gewezen op de noodzakelijkheid veel en nauwkeurig te lezen. Het veelvuldig en accuraat 
gebruik van een Engelsch woordenboek als The Concise Oxford Dictionary of The Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary is daarbij onontbeerlijk. ele candidaten gaven blijk tamelijk gewone 
Engelsche woorden, die weliswaar niet tot de taal van het dagelijksche leven behooren, maar 
toch niet als dichterlijke beschouwd kunnen worden, niet of slechts vaag te kennen. Wan de 
candidaten wordt verlangd, dat zij blijk geven de moeilijkheden in een stuk poézie, zoowel wat 
gedachtengang als uitdrukkingswijze en zinsbouw betreft, te kunnen verklaren. Een volledige 
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weergave in eigen woorden van den inhoud van het stuk, dat hun wordt voorgelegd, acht 
de commissie onnoodig. De resultaten van het onderzoek naar de vaardigheid en de practische 
uitspraak stelden teleur. De gevolgen van de heerschende malaise, waardoor om financieele 
redenen de duur van een verblijf in Engeland vaak moest worden bekort, deed zich bij de 
examens voelen. Het luisteren naar goede uitzendingen van de radio en het bezoeken van 
Engelsche lezingen kunnen dienen om dit bezwaar eenigermate te ondervangen. Aan toe- 
komstige candidaten wordt de raad gegeven zich bij het examen in de vaardigheid niet te 
bepalen tot korte antwoorden op vragen van den examinator, doch zooveel mogelijk zelf het 
gesprek voort te zetten. 

Wat de klankleer betreft, merkt de commissie op, dat de candidaten de studie hiervan in de 
eerste plaats moeten richten op het observeeren en verbeteren van eigen uitspraak. Ook voor 
dit onderdeel van het examen is het noodzakelijk zich niet tot de bestudeering van één hand- 
boek te beperken. Evenals in vorige verslagen, waarschuwt de commissie tegen verwaar-~ 
loozing van de kennis der uitspraakregels, vooral van die, welke van nut zijn voor de 
practische uitspraak.” 


Holiday Courses. A Vacation Course for Foreign Students will be held 
at Oxford from July 31 to August 17, 1934. The general subject will be 
Contemporary England: its Political and Social Life, and its Language and 
Literature. For particulars apply to the Secretary, Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, 
Rewley House, Wellington Square, Oxford. 


A similar course will be held in London, from July 20 to August 16, under 
the direction of Mr. Walter Ripman. Communications should be addressed: 
Holiday Course, The University Extension Registrar, University of London, 
Se WT. 


Reviews. 


The Survival of Geis in Mediaeval Romance. By J. R. REINHARD. 
vii + 441 pp. Halle, Niemeyer 1933. Pr. Rm, 20.—. 


All students interested in folktales must sometimes operate with the 
institution called geis in Irish, although it often appears that their notions 
about it are far from clear.1 By them Mr. Reinhard’s book (a stately volume 
of more than 400 pages) must be welcomed as a valuable help and a reliable 
guide in the maze of primitive Celtic religion. But Celticists themselves will 
no less appreciate this new work, which is unusually rich in contents and 
provides a comprehensive survey of a material that had never yet been 
systematically collected. Geis presents itself in different forms according to 
the nature of the particular text we are studying at the moment, and the 
writer is entitled to our gratitude for having brought together all the evidence 
available in all kinds of sources, epical, legal and popular. The Irish geis 
is a magical injunction or a prohibition resting on a person or an object, the 
violation of which will conjure up the vengeance of a superhuman power. 
In the laws it constitutes a code, especially for persons of the higher ranks, 
often in connection with a particular season or locality. Thus, for instance, 
it was geis or prohibited for the king of Leinster to encamp for nine days on 


1 Irish: sing. geis (g’ef), plur. geasa (g’esa). 
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the plains of Cualann or to travel the road of Dublin on a Monday. These 
are real geasa (the plural form of geis) and they must have some reason, 
which, of course, is often very hard to find. In the epical tales the geasa 
often become the moving power of the tragical course of events, a broken 
geis necessarily entailing destruction. After his last combat Ca Chulainn, 
the hero of Ulster (the name means ‘‘the Hound of Culann”), kills an otter 
(in Irish called doborchi or ‘‘waterhound’’), and then he knows that his own 
end cannot be far off, since it is geis to him to kill his own namesake. The 
folktale allows imagination to follow its own ways and uses geis simply as a 
spell or a charm which subjects the hero to the will of a hag or a sorcerer. 
It must have been an arduous task to collect this disparate material from so 
many sides, as all scholars conversant with early and later Irish literature 
will readily admit, and it is no small merit of Mr. Reinhard to have 
accomplished this task in such a satisfactory way. Even though one might 
perhaps succeed in discovering a few more instances of geis from some 
forgotten Irish source, it can hardly be doubted that all the existing types of this 
strange institution are duly represented in Mr. Reinhard’s penetrating study. 
Moreover, he does not confine himself to the evidence afforded by Irish 
literature, but shows that it receives ample support from what remains of the 
early literature of Celtic Britain. The conceptions obtaining in the Welsh 
tales are identical with those found in early Ireland, and consequently geis 
must be regarded not merely as an Irish but a Celtic institution. Mr. Reinhard 
goes even farther and also looks for traces of geis in the mediaeval romances. 
Some readers, however, will perhaps think the title of the book somewhat 
deceiving in this respect. The writer's chief interest is in the Celts, and the 
pages devoted to the evidence of the romances make the impression of 
occasional excursions and no more. The only exception may be seen in the 
chapters dealing with the Fairy-Mistress motif, but these are, in fact, too 
loosely connected with the main argument. 

Mr. Reinhard’s work is the first study we possess of the Celtic institution 
of geis in its totality, and it can hardly be expected that it will leave all 
students of Celtic literature satisfied in all respects. The time has not yet 
completely passed away when the Celtic field used to attract even those who 
lacked the necessary preparation for its exploration. They are naturally 
inclined to use their gleanings indiscriminately, taking ‘‘Celtic’’ as a constant 
unity and thus forgetting that the principle that holds good of all human 
civilisation must be applied to that of the Celts, too, namely, that it has its 
strata, both in time and social structure. To the present reviewer there is 
in Mr. Reinhard’s book an insufficient distinction of earlier and later, of 
higher and lower forms of geis, in connection with the authorities used. These 
differences will be easily recognised by the Celticist, but the amateur may be 
led astray by this uniform treatment. Another objection that may be raised 
is that the writer sometimes fails to catch the psychological or the social basis 
of a particular form of geis as it may be gathered from the religious attitude 
of the Celtic mind. Of course, Mr. Reinhard is in no way blind to historical, 
social and psychological conditions, but we should have preferred to see the 
work built upon these principles exclusively. Mr. Reinhard’s distinction of 
geasa in things, animals, food and drink, persons of a certain class, names, 
etc., is useful and necessary, but at the same time of a secondary character. 
The main division should have been based not on the forms in which geis 
appears in the texts, but on the underlying principles. In this respect the 
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chronological order of the texts used as evidence is of primary importance. 
The non-Celticist (not to speak of the anti-Celticist) will only be too glad 
if he finds himself at liberty to supply any gap in whatever argument by a 
find from ‘Celtic’. To him the Celtic matter should be presented in a form 
preventing him from doing harm. Hence, distinctions emanating from the 
evolution of Celtic civilisation and the numerous aspects it assumes, are 
inevitable. Without them, geis will never completely lose the appearance of 
a miracle and an enigma, whereas in itself it can only be as essentially human 
as any other expression of the religious mind. 

Insular Celtic religion is magical, not theistic. If by a god we understand 
a supernatural being, in whatever form, with which man establishes a personal 
relation, for instance, by adoration or sacrifice, it never engendered theism. 
The supernatural forces, in which the insular Celts believed no less than other 
peoples, act through magic, and thus must be approached, either favourably 
or unfavourably, by means of magic. Hence, the notions arising from the 
magical conception of life are far more developed among the Celts of Britain 
and Ireland than in other parts of western, southern and northern Europe. 
Among these, geis is prominent, and it must be understood from its 
magical basis. 

Geis is a magical protection of life. The notion that our life is determined 
and limited by the action of a supernatural power is general in primitive 
religion. As long as it is not represented in a particular form, it may be 
called “fate”. There is a belief in fate in ancient Greece as well as in the 
Scandinavian north, and there it conflicts with the theistic outlook, which is 
the expression of a later stage of religious development. With the insular 
Celts, however, where fatality is not balanced by a belief in Gods, it reveals 
itself magically, it operates through magic. Of this magic all things that 
influence the life of man may be the repositories as, for instance, the land, 
the waters, the sun, persons and objects, etc. Wherever it may be hidden, 
it constitutes a continual menace to human life, and, of course, it can only be 
neutralized by other magic. It can be effectively appeased by means of some 
magical action or some magical restraint. By undertaking to refrain from a 
particular action one can disarm the magical power that otherwise might be 
directed against one. These restrictions or geasa are either laid upon us by 
some other individual (e.g. a druid, even before birth), or they are self-imposed 
and voluntarily assumed. From these considerations we understand a good 
number of geasa, such as the prohibition to climb a certain hill after sunset, 
or to let birds feed on one’s land without catching one of them, or to ford a 
river without waiting for a hostile encounter. But often the geis is of a more 
general nature and then the reason escapes us. The name-geis prevents us 
from pronouncing our name under certain circumstances when a transgression 
of the geis would deliver us to a hostile and superior magic. In the same way, 
a silence-geis protects our breath and our soul. The sex-geis, such as the 
prohibition to tryst with a woman at a certain locality, is meant as a security 
for the sexual act. All these and similar rules, which seem strange and 
arbitrary in themselves, are not devoid of some meaning, if we only realise that 
there were no gods to invoke. Mr. Reinhard reverses the actual evolution 
when he says on p. 137: “The tabu pertaining to days and seasons seems to 
have had its origin in the belief that a day or season was sacred to the god i 

So far we were speaking about individual geasa. But as soon as a social 
group arises, it will have its social unity expressed by a collective geis 
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embodying the protection of the group as such from hostile magic. Thus, 
the Ulstermen are under the obligation to appear at the king’s feast at Emain 
on All Hallows. To them this is not merely the duty of subjects to their 
sovereign, but a law with supernatural sanction, as appears from the belief 
that absence from the annual feast entails immediate loss of the senses and 
the placing of one’s barrow, grave and tombstone on the morrow. Mostly, 
however, a group-geis is expressed by means of: a geis on the person 
representative of the group, especially the king. Irish and early British 
kingship have a sacral character, the king, for instance, being responsible for 
the crops; any blemish, received in battle, yields sufficient cause to depose 
him. The king, in fact, is guarded much like an idol, and the number of 
geasa, often of a solar character, resting on chiefs, each according to his 
rank, is impressive. For the high-king of Ireland there are seven geasa, 
for provincial kings five, etc. They are recorded in the Book of Rights, 
which is justly regarded by Mr. Reinhard as the principal source of our 
knowledge of social geis in ancient Ireland. 

The religious element in geis is manifest. The institution of geis has its 
origin in the fear of the unknown powers, but at the stage where we find 
it in historical Ireland, it must have already passed through a long evolution. 
At first sight it often presents itself as senseless magic, and this was doubtless 
the impression it made even in the days when the first Irish epical stories 
were written down. Hence the free use made of it by the authors especially 
of the so-called Fenian tales, which represent a later group in Irish literature 
than the stories of the Ulster cycle. To the Irish mind it could only be 
natural to attribute a fatal issue in human affairs to a conflict of geasa, just 
as the Greeks would ascribe it to an animosity on the side of the gods. In 
the well-known story called Diarmuid and Grainne, Diarmuid is under geasa 
never to leave the baying of a dog unanswered. Thus on a night, hearing 
the cry of the hounds, he rises and finds himself in the presence of a powerful 
boar. However, it is another geis of his never to hunt a pig, and the conflict 
is there. He refuses to be a coward and attacks the furious animal, but 
his sword breaks on its bristles. In the hands of a wicked person the 
conflicts of geasa may become an effective means of blackmailing even a king. 
It is geis for any king to suffer a poet's satire; besides, it was geis for king 
Caier of Connaught to part with his dagger. The king’s wife, who has fallen 
in love with their adopted son, Néde, makes the young man ask for the dagger, 
although it is known to her that the king can only refuse. Then Néde, who 
is also a poet, makes a satire on him, and at once three blisters come forth 
on Caier's cheeks, so that henceforth he is unworthy of the kingship. 

From these instances it is evident that in the case of geis it is not necessarily 
one’s life which is at stake, but often one’s honour. The notion of honour was 
strongly developed in ancient Ireland, so that, for instance, the punishment for 
a crime was fixed by the laws in accordance with the honour (enech) of the 
person offended. Honour belongs to the essential qualities of a person, and 
hence, it must be preserved by the observation of geasa as well as his life. 
For a warrior it is naturally geis to shun combat, provided he has his arms 
about him. To these honour-geasa Mr. Reinhard devotes a special chapter. 
In addition to his very valuable remarks on this subject, it should be noticed 
that honour-geis introduces even an ethical element into Irish paganism. In 
fact, this element was fairly strong, although it is often disregarded by students. 
A typical ethical geis may be seen in the very common vow not to take 
sleep or rest until a certain task will have been accomplished. 
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There is a group of geasa that has not received sufficient attention from 
Mr. Reinhard, although it speaks much in favour of his theory that there 
is a survival of geis in mediaeval romance. Geis often contains an obligation 
that must be fulfilled in order that one may attain one’s destiny. These 
geasa of destiny must, of course, be understood from our fundamental 
conception of geis as a means of influencing fate. When Mac Conglinne 
enters the guest-house of abbot Manchin, he learns that there is a geis upon 
it prohibiting its being put in order for one man. However, this is no reason 
for the ardent young man to recede: “If ever spells on it were broken, they 
were to-night; for their breaking was fated, and it is I who break them”. 
Obviously it was geis for Mac Conglinne, and for nobody but him, to break 
the geis of Manchin’s guest-house. He appears as the Man of Destiny. 

One of the royal treasures of Ireland is the Lia Fail, a stone uttering a 
shriek as soon as the prince who is destined to become king of Ireland sits down 
upon it. Mr. Reinhard says that “‘it selected that man who was fitted to be 
king’, but this expression seems to suppose too large a share of discrimination 
on the side of the stone, since it only reveals the king willed by Destiny. 
He is more felicitous in the choice of his words when dealing in the same 
passage (p. 368) with the story how Arthur extracted a sword from a stone, 
thus showing himself another Man of Destiny: “Excalibur cared nothing about 
a man named Arthur, but Arthur was fortunate in possessing the virtues 
which Excalibur demanded”. This story is particularly illustrative of the 
magical outlook of the ancient Celts as compared with Teutonic heroism. In 
the northern saga Sigmundr must extract a sword from a tree, which will 
yield to nobody else, and he succeeds because of his superior bodily strength. 
Arthur's taking possession of Excalibur, on the other hand, is a consequence 
of the will of fate, expressing itself magically. The same difference may be 


_ noticed in Celtic and Teutonic bride-winning stories. 
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The Man of Destiny is an outstanding character in the romances (see 
Reinhard, pp. 84 sqqg.). To the present reviewer, from all the evidence 
collected by Mr. Reinhard, this fact furnishes the strongest argument in favour 
of ‘‘the survival of geis’”. Of course, there is no survival of geis as such in the 
romances. But what is conspicuous, is a magical conception of things, and 
its affinity with the Celtic geis. To this Mr, Reinhard’s book amply testifies. 
The question remains whether this observation may be used as additional 
proof for a Celtic origin of the romances. Celticists w. | be inclined to answer 
it in the affirmative, and so is Mr. Reinhard. However, other groups of 
scholars will necessarily regard this method of reasoning as begging the 
question. All we can hope for is that, in view of the huge mass of material 
collected from the Celtic side, they will be prompted to re-consider their 
opinions (and their prejudices). We are indebted to Mr. Reinhard for a 


' very important contribution towards the Celtic material, but it must be admitted 


that at the same time his parallels afford no decisive proof. Some of them 
are particularly striking and illustrative of the Celtic atmosphere. Among 
these the Man of Destiny ranks foremost. Destiny revealed by magic is 
a prominent characteristic of the Celtic heroic story; it is no less essential 
in the Grail legend and other Arthurian romances. On the other hand, it 
would seem to be absent from literature of the same rank in other parts of 
western, southern and northern Europe. Here is a strong support for the 
eltic theory. 
It may Be objected that in folktales of many, if not all peoples the Man 
of Destiny is a common motif. However, it is its reception in literature of a 
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higher social standard that forms the subject of the present discussion. In the 
Irish folktale geis appears in an altogether different character. There we 
find the gratuitous geis, laid by a sorcerer, or even by a wicked stepmother 
or an exacting prospective father-in-law, upon the hero, who is thus constrained 
to perform some impossible task in order to rid himself of a spell or to win 
the object of his wishes. From the occurrence of this motif in Icelandic 
folktales Einar O. Sveinsson has argued in a very suggestive paper (Skirnir, 
106, pp. 100-123) that it was borrowed by the Icelanders from Celtic, since it 
is absent from the folk-tradition of the other Scandinavian nations. What 
we should like to possess, before ranging ourselves ungrudgingly on Mr. 
Sveinsson’s side, is a study of the spell-motif in the folktale generally. 
Mr. Reinhard has not yet disclosed all we should like to know about the 
relations and the mutual influence of social geis and Marchen-geis. In itself 
it does not seem impossible that the motif of Marchen-geis is no less original 
in the Icelandic than in the Irish folktale, although it never appears at the 
surface until the period when in written literature history gave way to fiction. 
At all events, social geis was by no means unknown in the north, as appears, 
for instance, from the legal prohibition to approach the coast of Iceland with 
uncovered dragon-heads on the prows. And Marchen-geis occurs in folktales 
all over the world; it mostly consists in the performance of a task. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Reinhard does not always make a clear 
distinction between legal (and epical) geis on one side, and Marchen-geis 
on the other. Of course, his three concluding chapters are all about Marchen- 
geis, but in what precedes the two groups are often confused. This confusion 
is a natural consequence of an indiscriminate use made of the various sources; 
here the method of placing, for instance, Fenian tales and legal or historical 
texts side by side, turns to the disadvantage of the argument. Thus the geis, 
prevalent among the Fianna, never to refuse help to a woman, and that laid 
by the daughter of Culand upon Finn and constraining him to recover the ring, 
which she has lost in a lake (p. 174), are of an altogether different nature. 
Likewise, the geasa which Ca Chulainn must fulfil in order to win Emer 
as his bride, do not all belong to the same type. Her fort is protected 
by a wall and by a fixed number of warriors, and no hero is entitled to possess 
her, unless he succeeds in mastering these difficulties in a prescribed manner. 
This is a social geis, even though it has assumed epical dimensions. On the 
other hand, the task imposed upon him by her father to visit Scathach and 
to study the art of warfare under her direction, is a mere Marchen-geis. If 
in the later romantic tales geis usually becomes a cause of death to the hero, 
whereas its religious and social function is that of a life-protection, it is evident 
that the former conceptiori developed from the latter, since the notion of a 
pe protection of life implies the representation of death as a breaking 
of geis. 

A good deal more might be said about Mr. Reinhard’s book, but this could 
not be done without exceeding the limits of a review. Even now the reviewer 
feels obliged to refer to the importance of the work under consideration for 
his own justification. It is his earnest wish that Mr. Reinhard may find 
many readers, especially in those circles where the recognition of the value 


of Celtic literature for the study of Arthurian romance has been geis up to 
the present day. 


Utrecht. A. G. vAN HameL. 
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The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe. Vol. VI, Edward II, 
edited by H. B. Carton and R. D. WALLER. ix + 226 pp. London: 
Methuen & Co, 1933. Price 8/6. 


Edward II escaped the fate of those others of Marlowe's compositions 
which were left unpublished at his death, for it may be safely inferred that the 
play was printed from a playhouse manuscript. Commentators are therefore 
not faced with difficult points of textual corruption; still, there is a difficult 
question to settle, namely about the date. Some new light on the history 
of Pembroke’s company of actors might have helped to the solution, and the 
two editors have spared no efforts in that direction, but in vain. However, 
in about twenty pages of the introduction they have given a clear enough 
survey of the extant evidence, and expressed their own conclusions which 
involve a little modification of the accepted notion of Marlowe's artistic 
relationship with Shakespeare. Whereas the parallel passages in Shakespeare's 
2 and 3 Henry VI on the one side and Edward II on the other had been, 
generally interpreted until now as pointing to an indebtedness on Shakespeare’s 
part, the present editors have good reasons to believe that what happened 
was the reverse, that, while it is true that Shakespeare learned from Marlowe 
elsewhere, he was the first to inaugurate that new way of chronicle play-writing 
which Marlowe, leaving the Tamburlaine kind, would have immediately 
adopted. On the other hand passages from Edward II got mixed up with 
passages from the original copy of 2 and 3 Henry VI in the corrupt quarto 
texts of these two plays, i.e. The First Part of the Contention and The True 
Tragedy of Richard Duke of York. The dates suggested are 1591 or earlier 
for 2 and 3 Henry VI, and 1591 for Edward II, which latter became known to 
the London stage only by December 1592. Shakespeare, in his turn, in 
Richard III clearly shows himself to be under obligation to Edward II. 

The editors maintain that “the dramatist’s imagination was no doubt first 
drawn to the subject by the pathos and horror of Edward's end’; we may 
add, repeating here a remark from a previous article which seems to have 
escaped their attention (Christopher Marlowe, Engl. Stud. Vol. XIII, no. 6, 
1931), that the king’s doting passion for Gaveston must have proved for 
Marlowe equally, if not more, attractive. But the present editors follow out 
the lines set by Prof. Tucker Brooke’s whitewashing account of Marlowe's 
life in the first volume, they call ‘‘the favourite’s devotion to the King” 
“perhaps Marlowe's only concession to human idealism in this play”, they 
mutter under their breath that “such extreme infatuations are in any case 
inexplicable”, they venture to suggest that “the critics have perhaps made too 
much of this matter’, and scorn Miss Ellis-Fermor’s reference to an article 
on Was King Edward II a degenerate? in The American Journal of Insanity. 
If we hear very little in this edition about a matter of which other critics’ have 
made too much, we hear a lot, by way of compensation, I imagine, about 
black coats, velvet-cap’d cloaks and other articles of apparel and customs of 
the Elizabethan age: such references are always delightful, even if they matter 
next to nothing to the interpretation of the spirit of the play. But I suppose 
this edition is meant also for the use of boys and girls, for, otherwise, why 
should the editors have taken such pains to repeat in their footnotes the most 
trivial details of mythology? We are informed (p. 115) that the Harpies 
“were hideous winged birds with women’s heads, etc.”, we are told the whole 
of Danae’s story, the whole of Phaethon’s story, and so on; but what is the 
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use of repeating (p. 77) the story about Hercules and Hylas if it is not shown 
why the reference was appropriate on the king's lips? What interests the 
editors in a passage like Act I, sc, i, ll. 58-66, is not its similarity in taste to a 
passage in Hero and Leander (see my article), but the fact that “not all olive- 
trees in England grow so unwieldy that a boy could not brandish them with 
ease.” Unfortunately the editors do not supply any statistics of English 
olive-trees to support their contention. However, the readers of this edition 
who are supposed to be ignorant of the very rudiments of mythology, are 
expected to understand without any need of a translation a passage in Italian 
(p. 113) on the definition of the impresa, a passage, I may add, quoted from 
Scipione Bargagli’s Dell’ Imprese as representative of that whole section of 
literature, possibly because it was the handiest one to the commentator 
(Giovio’s Dialogo dell’ Imprese would have had a much stronger claim). 

The aesthetic remarks of the editors also are_of the kind which goes well 
in secondary school handbooks, e.g. : 


Nor will any one deny that in careful contrivance of plot, in the equilibrium of 
personalities in the dramatic conflict, and in general propriety of style, Marlowe 
has here excelled his earlier work; nor that his management of historical sources 
shows a degree of technical skill unusual in all but the finest of Elizabethan 
dramas. 


(Needless to say, a few great lines from either Tamburlaine or Faustus are 
worth hundreds of Edward II's), 

On p. 214, in the Select Bibliography, the name of the author of The Death 
of Christopher Marlowe is given as Hobson instead of Hotson. 


Florence. Mario PRAz. 


Etat présent des Etudes Shakespeariennes. Par GEORGE CONNES. 
116 pp. Paris—Bruxelles: Didier. 1932. 8 fr. 


This booklet, which was originally conceived as two lectures held at the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes de Belgique at Brussels, gives a concise and very 
clear survey of the tield of Shakespeare studies of to-day. To Prof. Connes 
Shakespeare study exclusively means research work in original documents, 
sources, manuscripts, different editions, archives, history and literary history 
of the period. He is very emphatic on this point: only the half-dozen, or — 
at most — dozen men whose sole object of study, one might say, whose 
only reason for living, is Shakespeare and his work, have a right to their say 
in this matter. They are the specialists, the savants, who are sharply 
distinguished from the littérateurs, for whom the author appears to have little 
love. Are they not ‘serenely indifferent to the truth,’ and do they not ‘decide 
in advance to ignore all doubts’? ‘Interpretation, aesthetic judgments, 
speculations on merits and demerits are in the last resort of the same class- 
room order as the dissertations which we propose to our students, even when 
they are adorned with an illustrious signature. In the same way, all the 
theories on the manner in which Shakespeare has ‘treated’ this subject or that 
scene, ‘conceived’ such and such a passage, even the latest and most interesting, 
whether they are by a Stoll or a Schiicking, have only a provisional value, or 
even no value at all, as long as we have not yet managed to unravel with a 
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modicum of satisfactory probability the authentic from the inauthentic.’ Only 
when that point has been reached ‘can the aesthetic discussions become 
valuable again. But what can at present be said that is of durable value 
about the spirit and the art of a writer of whom one does not know what 
is his and what-is not in the texts attributed to him?’ ‘Who was this man, 
what has he really written ?’ these are the questions that matter. The rest 
— what was his conception of life, of the theatre, of tragedy, of comedy, of 
poetry, is it beautiful, is it mediocre — these are actually rather empty words.’ 
Prof. Connes appears to grudge the aesthetic critics even their vocabulary, 
otherwise why the derisive quotation-marks in the following passage: 
‘phénoméne général, qui pourra faire de la peine a certains, les chansons, les 
“exquises’” chansons de Shakespeare, sont trés souvent, sinon le plus souvent, 
suspectes.’ 

The author has, of course, every right to the position which he so stoutly 
takes up in this matter. But by way of some slight recognition of the work 
that is being and has, for a century and a half, been done by writers whose 
scope lay outside that of Prof. Connes’ half dozen, one would like to suggest 
that, putting at a high estimate the inauthentic matter at 40 per cent of all 
that has ever been attributed to Shakespeare, useful work in the nature of 
comment, interpretation and aesthetic criticism may be done even now, and 
may have been done in the past, on the remaining 60 per cent. 

Roughly speaking, the first of the two lectures deals with the question: 
‘Who was this man 2’, the second with ‘What has he done?’ Pride of place 
is rightly assigned in each domain to E. K. Chambers's William Shakespeare, 
a Study of Facts and Problems. Chambers is probably the surest guide at 
present, says Prof. Connes, but he, too, is a partisan. Robertson's book 
The State of Shakespeare Study (1931) is to an even less extent an objective 
review of the points that can be believed because everybody is agreed on them. 
Herford’s Sketch of Recent Shakespearian Investigation comes perhaps nearer 
to that ideal, but covers only the period of 1893 to 1923. 

Prof. Connes does not believe in attempts like those of Miss Winstanley 
to cram the plays with allusions to topical personages and political events. 
But he is surprised at the rude manner 1 in which E. K. Chambers dismisses 
Quincy Adams’ hypothesis that Shakespeare may have learnt the bad French 
in Henry V in the house of Mountjoy. Here we have the only case, says 
Prof. Connes, of an irrefutable document showing the man Shakespeare in 
contact with the means of mastering one of his accomplishments and then 
it is denied that he should have made use thereof. 

With regard to the authenticity of the canon, the gulf between the 
conservatives and the new school opened in 1923. In 1924 Chambers flung 
the word ‘disintegration’ at the heads of his opponents. Prof. Connes 
distinguishes four groups: 1) those who believe entirely or almost entirely in 
the Folio (Peter Alexander, and, according to Robertson, Lascelles Aber- 
crombie and A. W. Pollard); 2) the mass of orthodoxy grouped around 
Chambers; 3) the bibliographical school of which the Cambridge New 
Shakespeare is the most important centre; and 4) J. M. Robertson, who was a 
school by himself. The groups are arranged in decreasing order of their faith 
in the canon. The last three groups are in a different universe from that of 


1 ‘Tt is quite a pleasing fancy of Adams 380 that Mary Mountjoy taught him broken 
French for Hen. V. (E. K. Chambers: William Shakespeare, Vol. Il, p. 95). 
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the 100 per cent foliolaters. The moment, says Prof, Connes, that one refuses 
to ascribe to Shakespeare one play, one act, one scene, one word, disintegration 
sets in, and the difference between the doubters is only one of degree. 
Tentatively the author calculates a faith percentage of 88 to 90 for the 
Chambers group, of 45 for Robertson. The Cambridge editors have not 
proceeded far enough with their work yet to assess how much they will 
ultimately leave to Shakespeare. 

After discussing briefly the degree of authenticity awarded to each play 
by the chief representatives of the various groups, the author concludes with 
a mention of the work of Miss Caroline Spurgeon, who has undertaken to sift 
the non-Shakespearean from the Shakespearian portion of the canon by 
applying the poet’s imagery as a touchstone. 


The Hague. ]. KootsTra. 


The Romantic Agony. By Mario Praz. Translated from the 
Italian by ANncus Davipson. xvii + 454 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1933. 25 s. 


It is difficult or impossible in a short review to do justice to the merits of 
this, in more than one respect extraordinary, book. A mere enumeration of 
its contents would necessarily require many pages, and the copious, highly 
interesting notes subjoined to each chapter might well furnish the basic 
material for several new studies on divergent subjects. The work supplies us 
for the first time with a systematic study of the morbid tendencies in the 
literature of the romantic period, more especially of the nineteenth century 
in France, Italy and England. Professor Praz has very ably arranged the 
immense amount of material which his wide reading and research have put 
at his disposal, dividing it into groups, in chapters that bear the apposite and 
picturesque titles of: “The Beauty of the Medusa,” ‘““The Metamorphoses of 
Satan,” “The Shadow of the Divine Marquis,’ “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” 
“Byzantium” and an Appendix: “Swinburne and le Vice Anglais.” The best 
of these in my opinion is “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” which follows “the 
parabola of the sexes” during the nineteenth century, the author discussing 
and amply illustrating the thesis that “the function of the flame which attracts 
and burns is exercised, in the first half of the century, by the Fatal Man (the 
Byronic Hero), in the second half by the Fatal Woman.” But the other 
chapters are almost equally interesting, and they are all full of curious 
quotations and shrewd, original and illuminating remarks. And Professor Praz 
writes very well, with occasional touches of a quiet, subdued humour, so that 
his book notwithstanding the unpalatable and at times really repulsive character 
of its subject-matter always remains eminently readable. 

It will seem very ungrateful when after this sincere encomium I add that the 
reading of this scholarly and original volume has not completely satisfied me, 
that I still wanted some more. — J do not presume to say that there are lacune 
in the work, on the contrary so far as I can judge the author has pretty 
well exhausted the subject. But I think it is to be regretted that he has 
refrained from giving us his own verdict on the significance, the relative 
importance of the curious phenomena he has brought to the light. 
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I have preferred,”’ he says in his Foreword, “to leave the reader to form, 
from my exposition of the subject, his own comprehensive judgement upon 
the period I have treated, rather than formulate it myself at the end of the 
book in a stiff-jointed conclusion which he might have suspected to be the 
result of a pre-conceived thesis.” 

This means saddling the reader with a task as difficult as it is necessary, 
a task which the author himself might have performed with less trouble and 
probably supremely well, seeing he possesses all the qualifications for it. And 
if a reader should have disagreed with him, he would at least have had some 
valuable aid towards arriving at an opinion of his own. Judging from 
Professor Praz’ previous works we may at all events safely assume that an 
attempt of his in this direction would certainly not have resulted in “‘a stiff- 
jointed conclusion,’ warped by a pre-conceived thesis. He has been too 
modest here. 

I do not of course deny that he had a perfect right to limit himself 
deliberately to a mere exhibition of his subject. An author may offer his 
research-work as so much material to be sifted, judged, assimilated by other 
scholars and critics who may then arrive at a better conception of a given 
period, a new synthesis. Undoubtedly Professor Praz has done enough 
in this respect to have earned our gratitude. And no exception could possibly 
be taken to his plan, if he had really restricted himself to the intention 
expressed in his foreword or given us only a multitude of objective facts and 
data. But as a matter of fact his book cannot be said to belong to this 
category. For though he has indeed refrained from giving a definite 
comprehensive conclusion in a last chapter, he has interspersed his record with 
many more or less subjective judgements, with valuations directly expressed 
or suggested by some turn of phrase. He could hardly have avoided doing 
this, considering the nature of his investigation, and I am the last to deplore 
it. But in my opinion it would have been better, if he had seen his way to 
go a little further, if recognizing the inevitable intrusion of the subjective 
element into a study like this, he had given some more thought to the final 
significance of the phenomena studied, completely divulged his own considered 
opinion. The reader would then have had something definite to go upon, to 
agree or disagree with, whereas he is now sometimes left in doubt or more 
often almost slyly and imperceptibly pushed in a certain direction. And the 
discipline of drawing and expressing a definite, comprehensive conclusion 
would perhaps have led the author to a reconsideration of some of the 
views to which he seems to be inclined. It would have lessened or entirely 
ruled out the danger that now threatens the unwary reader of his fascinating 
book, the danger of attaching too great an importance to the facts recorded 
in it, so that in his mental picture of the romantic period the morbid begins 


- to loom too large. Some passages convey the impression that the author 


himself is not entirely free from an over-estimation of their significance, as is 
but natural if one has so long occupied oneself with one particular aspect of 
a period. At any rate he has not always been quite consistent in his 
valuations or in the hints implied in his mode of expression. 

In the Foreword we read: “this study must be considered as a monograph, 


not as a synthesis, and the point of view of its author might be compared to 
that of some one who, in Poe’s well-known story, examined merely the crack 


; which runs zigzag across the front of the house of Usher, without troubling 


about its general architecture.” For all its picturesqueness this is not a very 
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felicitous comparison — a crack in a building has not little or much, but 
nothing whatever to do with the architecture — but it conveys the impression 
that the author considers the subject he has studied as only of secondary 
or minor importance for the general aspect of the period. But in other 
parts of his book he expresses or suggests an entirely different opinion. 
In the same sentence from which I have quoted he suggests that the one 
particular aspect of Romantic literature he has isolated is “fundamental”; and 
he describes the aim of the greater part of his book as a study of Romantic 
literature “under one of its most characteristic aspects.” 

We also read: “In no other literary period, I think, has sex been so 
obviously the mainspring of works of imagination.” I doubt whether this 
is really true; thinking, among others, of Wordsworth and Sir Walter Scott, 
and of important parts of the work of Keats, Coleridge, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Browning, we may well ask ourselves whether other periods, and notably 
our own, are not at least equally “‘besexed”; but at any rate we should be 
on our guard against the assumption that the erotic sensibility of the Romantics 
was always more or less tainted with the perverse. 

Professor Praz grants -— and even repeatedly — that Romanticism has 
many other aspects besides the particular one he has studied, but he says, that 
“if the history of ideas and ideals during the nineteenth century constitutes 
a necessary frame for the picture I have painted, it is a part which completes 
rather than conditions the whole; there was no obligation for me to examine it 
afresh, nor to deal with phenomena of other kinds, which in any case have 
been fully discussed by others.” He defends himself against the criticism of 
Croce, who has said that Romanticism, even in its “historical” sense, and 
according to the current use of the word, is a very much more complex thing, 
by repeating that his is a monograph, not a synthesis. This answer would 
have been acceptable and clinching, if the author had not given us his own 
opinions as to the relative importance of the tendencies studied. He goes 
on to say that ‘‘the study of one of these aspects does not attempt to deny the 
presence of the others, but that the way in which Croce establishes their 
interdependence seems to me to be questionable’. This may be so, yet 
interdependence of some sort or other did exist; I cannot believe that the 
education of sensibility ‘‘came about through works of art” only, nor that 
the history of ideas and ideals can be said to complete rather than condition 
the whole. 

Professor Praz rightly observes more than once that the tendencies on 
which he has focussed his attention, and which for convenience’ sake we will 
refer to as the morbid, are in themselves not restricted to the Romantic period. 
The morbid, indeed, has played its part in literature from the oldest times 
down to our own days and it is therefore only the peculiar character it assumes 
in the period under discussion that may be regarded as a distinguishing 
feature of Romanticism. At times, however, he is apt to forget his own 
admission, to suggest that the morbid itself is a romantic trait par excellence 
and to overrate its importance. In the first chapter he quotes the poem 
Shelley wrote on the picture of the Medusa, which he saw in the Uffizi 
Gallery towards the end of 1819. Now it is not to be gainsaid that the 
horrible had a certain fascination for Shelley, but surely this is not the 
predominant or most characteristic feature of his work; it is quite outweighed 
by many different and contrary tendencies, and moreover the attention he paid 
to the horrible may to a great extent be explained by the fact that as an 
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idealist he was greatly exercised in his mind by the problem of evil, even in 
ite extreme manifestations. His occasional preoccupation with the horrible, 
the painful cannot be interpreted as simply the result of a morbid joy or 
delight,” but very often rather as the reverse. The poem on the Medusa 
is exceptional and does not occupy an important place in his work at all; 
considered apart from his other poems it gives a one-sided and misleading 
idea of the character of Shelley's romanticism, or his conception of Beauty. 
Professor Praz does not express an opinion on Shelley in particular here, but 
he does say that his poem on the Medusa “amounts almost to a manifesto 
of the conception of Beauty peculiar to the Romantics,” a sweeping statement 
admitting of too many obvious exceptions, Shelley himself being in my 
opinion one of these. Two of the illustrations given in this chapter: the 
stanza of Keats’ Ode on Melancholy, and Shelley's verse: “Our sweetest 
songs are those that tell of saddest thought” are not apposite to the theme at 
all. The sentiment to which they give expression has nothing to do with 
the thesis that “for the Romantics beauty was enhanced by exactly those 
qualities which seem to deny it, by those objects which produce horror.” 
And this also holds good for The Sensitive Plant, to which Professor Praz 
refers in the chapter on “The Shadow of the Divine Marquis,’ a poem 
which though it contains a rather lengthy ‘description of the passing from 
beauty and life to decay and death” has no connection with the theme of this 
chapter, rather it is of a directly opposite character. 

A quotation from Goethe's Faust, in Shelley's translation, which does serve 
the purpose, is followed by the remark: “Here, one might say, through the lips 
of Faust speaks the whole of Romanticism.” Whatever one may think of 
this bold deduction, it shows once more that the author has not shrunk from 
expressing his own conclusions, his subjective judgements. 

What he wants us to understand by “Romanticism” becomes clear in 
the Introduction, which is chiefly devoted to a discussion of the term 
“romantic.” “One must accept it,” he says, “as the definition of a peculiar 
kind of sensibility at a fixed historical period.” This restriction is indeed 
desirable and useful for a book like this, but I think he had better not have 
tried to thrust his application of the term upon all other writers. The word 
‘romantic’ has certainly often been abused — Professor Praz gives some 
amusing examples — but such excesses give us no right to a condemnation 
of all divergent interpretations. The terminology which the critic has at his 
disposal is unfortunately very limited; attempts to enlarge it by the arbritary 
coining of new words have always failed and so the old terms will have to 
do duty in more than one function. If this be an evil, it is an inevitable oné 
and no critic or scholar can hope to suppress it by prohibitive legislation. The 
only thing he can and must do is to make it quite clear what meaning he 
himself attaches to the ambiguous words he must needs use. As Middleton 
Murry says, “his success depends upon the compulsive vigour with which 
he impresses upon them a meaning which shall be exactly fitted to his own 
intention and unmistakable to his audience.” With regard to the word 
‘romantic’ Professor Praz has undoubtedly done this, but so have Paul Valéry 
and Grierson. The quotations from their work merely show that for them 
‘romantic’ had in that case a meaning different from the historical sense 
in which Professor Praz uses it, but not that this latter is or should hence- 
forward be the only legitimate one. And.I think that at least in esthetic 
criticism the antithesis classic — romantic, which the author rejects, may prove 
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serviceable, to say nothing of the convenient application of it with reference 
to the drama. I cannot quite agree either with his conception of esthetic 
criticism and the interpretation of a work of art, as set forth on pp. 2 and 3 
of the Introduction. But a discussion of this passage, which shows he is a 
follower of T. S. Eliot and probably like the latter an admirer of Professor 
Stoll, would lead to fundamental questions into which I cannot enter here, but 
to which I hope I shall be able to return at some future time. 

But if then I regret that the author has refrained from giving us his own 
comprehensive judgement upon the period, and if there are some passages with 
which I cannot possibly agree, this has of course not stood in the way of 
the sincere appreciation with which I have read this very valuable book. 
It is a standard-work, which cannot be ignored by the serious student of 
the romantic period. 

My knowledge of Italian is, alas, much too limited for me to express an 
opinion as to the merits of this English translation, but it reads well and 
the — inevitably superficial — comparison of a few passages made me think 
that it is a trustworthy one, in which nothing has been omitted. 

The title which the translator has chosen seems to me somewhat too vague 
and comprehensive; it would have been better if he had more closely followed 
the picturesque one of the original: La Carne, la Morte e il Diavolo nella 
Letteratura Romantica; and it is to be regretted that the apposite, well-chosen 
reproductions that adorn the Italian edition, have been omitted. Otherwise 
I have nothing but praise for the get-up of the book. 


Delft. A. G. vAN KRANENDONK. 


Die Stellung der Dominien im Verfassungssystem des Britischen 
Reiches im Jahre 1931. Von Hans WattTer. (Kélner Arbeiten 
zum englischen Recht, hrsg. v. Hans Goldschmidt, Heft 4). 99 pp. 
Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1932. Mk. 4,50. 


This book, which Mr. Walter published some eighteen months ago, is of 
high interest to English teachers. The author has tried to give an analytical 
account of British Imperial Constitutional Law, as it has developed since the 
Imperial Conference of 1926. 

It is by no means an easy matter to deal with. Imperial Constitutional 
Law is the complicated outcome of Round Table Conferences, where Dominion 
and English Prime Ministers examined the adaptive possibilities of the British 
constitution, in order to hold together the divergent interests of all the countries 

united by a common allegiance to the Crown”. 

With great clearness the author discusses the problems of Imperial 
Federation, especially their juridical character. He is certainly quite right 
in distinguishing three overlapping systems of Dominion constitution. First, 
Dominion autonomy; secondly the sovereignty of the Parliament of the Mother- 
country; thirdly the co-operative organisation of Motherland and Dominions. 
It seems fairly simple, but — Dominion autonomy was a political necessity, 
which had to be reconciled with the sovereignty of Parliament, by means of 
the common allegiance to the Crown and of the Round Table conferences. 

Everybody knows that “constitutional” is not the same as “legal”. Legally 
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the King has absolute power, but constitutionally “the King” means “the King 
in Parliament’ (the King, lords spiritual and temporal, and commons in 
Parliament assembled). Political convention makes it impossible for the King 
to exercise his legal right. Political convention is the unwritten “constitution”, 

Mr. Walter lays much stress upon political convention ( Konventionalregel ) 
as a constitutive power and he demonstrates clearly, that it is also a highroad 
leading to modern British imperial organisation. 

The importance of Mr. Walter's exposition lies in his careful and penetrating 
definition of details. To give an instance, I should like to refer to p. 23. 
Here the author treats the question, who is responsible for an act of the 
Crown, based upon the advice of a Dominion Minister, the advice having been 
passed on by the Home Government to the Crown and the act having become 
valid in law by the countersign of the competent English Minister. In a 
masterly exposition of three pages Mr. Walter solves the question by assigning 
the penal responsibility to the British, the political responsibility to the 
Dominion Minister. It is a great pleasure to read such a lucid exposition. 

In one respect Mr. Walter's book is disappointing: it lacks an historical 
introduction. The book would have been a real oracle on matters of Imperial 
Federation, if it had included a general survey of British colonial and Dominion 
history. But Mr. Walter supposes the reader to be acquainted without any 
further explanation with such facts as the Canadian Durham Report (p. 14, 
n. 4). I do not disagree with the author that everybody ought to know the 
Durham Report, but I am none the less afraid this is not always the case. 
To be sure, Mr. Walter did not write his book to serve the purposes of 
English teachers in the Netherlands. But his purely juridical investigation 
might have been of more practical usefulness, if supplemented by the historical 
introduction I should have liked to have seen included. 

And I certainly consider it my right, having read with great pleasure his 
interesting juridical analysis of Imperial Constitutional Law, to mention another 
deficiency, viz. the lack of an Index, which would have been a great help 
in tracing many details now only accessible through the meagre Table of 
Contents. For one might turn to this well-written book for information on 
many questions. E.g.: What is a High Commissioner? What Dominions 
have ambassadors, and where? What is Dominion Office? Are the relations 
between Dominion Prime Ministers and the Imperial Government direct or 
indirect ? etc. etc. And it would be quite easy to find the answers to such 
questions, if the book had an Index composed as clearly as the book is 
clearly written. 


The Hague. N. B. TENHAEFF. 


Brief Mention. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Volume 
XIII. 1932. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Associ- 
ation by M. S. SERJEANTSON. ix + 273 pp. Cambridge: Bowes & 
Bowes. 1933. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


After our review of previous volumes of oe sei Leases) a os seas oe 
ief noti ill suffice for the current issue. s usual, a number of entries under Literature’ 
a Bie eal loa ae Language; such are 951, 953-955, 959-964, 985-988, 1003-1005, 
1010, 1016, 1088, 1093, 1143, 1174, 1180, 1406, 1414, 1829. No doubt it is convenient to have 
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all studies on some medieval author, whether literary or linguistic, indexed under that author's 
name; but for the student of language it means a waste of time to have to hunt through the 
literary sections on the off-chance of discovering linguistic entries. Why not insert a few 
more cross-references in sections V-VIII; or, better still, place the linguistic titles where they 
belong, with cross-references under Literature? Space for these could easily be saved by 
omitting a number of Spanish translations of English and American novels, which surely fall 
outside the scope of a bibliography like this (2843, 2844, 2894, 3297, 3382, 3820, 3917 etc.). 

Though, on the whole, the reliability of this volume is, like that of its predecessors, above 
criticism, we have noted a few minor errors, and one rather bad blunder in the section on 
the eighteenth century, where James Thomson, of the Seasons, is identified with his nineteenth- 
century namesake who wrote The City of Dreadful Night (2560-2561 and Index.) The 
following are either misprints or miswritings: 1172 (and Index): Haferkorn, H. should be R.; 
2562, Pseudoklassistisches should be Pseudoklassizistisches; 3183 for Rusken read Ruskin; 
3992, Detler should be Detlev. Under 3709 Tartre should be Tartu (= Dorpat); and the 
printer's name (Mattiesen) has been wrongly given instead of the publisher's (J. G. Kriiger, 
Ltd.). 1468 (and Index): there is no such person as Sisam, C. The joint author of the 
article in Studia Neophilologica II] was Ch. Sisson, as appears from an Erratum slip in 
vol. IV. It is a pity this error is perpetuated in the A. B. — 298 is an inadequate description 
of the Leeds Studies in English; a specification of the contents should have been given. — 
570 duplicates 472. — Why is not sub-section VI (e), Idioms, arranged in the same way as 
VI (b), Word Study? — What does BAM (1765) stand for? It is not explained in the 
List of Abbreviations. — Of two German treatises dealing with Wordsworth’s influence on 
Keats one is given under Keats (3009), the other under Wordsworth, with a cross-reference 
under Keats (3415, 3024); a, fortunately rare, instance of inconsistency. 

In conclusion, we should like to endorse Dr. McKerrow’s demand in the RES, Jan. 1934, 
for a list, with full titles and places of publication, of the journals quoted in the List of 
Abbrevations — and elsewhere in the-volume. References to periodicals one does not know 
how or where to obtain are merely tantalizing; and there are many such in the A. B. If the 
various contributors were asked to supply data for their several countries, the compilation 
of such a list would offer little difficulty. — Z. 


The Beginnings of American English. Essays and Comments. 
Edited by M. M. Matuews. ix + 181 pp. The University of 
Chicago Press. 1931. $2.50. 


Students of the history of American English will find their account in this neatly bound 
volume, in which the editor has reprinted about a dozen articles from eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century magazines and other contemporary sources, containing observations on the 
forms of English then written and spoken in the United States. The articles are of unequal 
value, owing to the fact that most of the writers were anything but trained scientific observers, 
and huddled together whatever struck them as deviating from the standard of correct English 
— new formations, survivals, local dialect forms, vulgarisms and blunders due to mere 
illiteracy. Nor were they actuated by any Herder-like interest in linguistic or other folklore; 
in the midst of (what we call) the romantic period, they upheld Dryden, Swift and Addison 
as models of English for all time, and stated as their principal motive ‘the importance of 
preserving the English Language, whether spoken or written, in its pure state.’ The idea of 
an American, by the side of the British, standard of English was not to be seriously 
entertained until a century later. 

Mr. Mathews has contributed notes on some of the words discussed by his authors, an 
alphabetical index for which one is duly grateful, together with ‘Some Preliminary 
Observations’ on the origins of American English. This chapter includes one rather startling 
paragraph in which, on the strength of spellings like absenc, brest, meddow, ther, etc., he 
concludes ‘that in the early records the tendency was for unstressed vowels to disappear 
and for diphthongs to be reduced to simple vowels,’ and ‘that in the actual speech of the 
people the existence of the obscure vowels was not appreciated.’ The confusion of sound 
and symbol which these words indicate might be pardoned in one of the essays collected in 
this volume; one hardly expects to come across it in the comments of their twentieth-century 
editor. Those who wish to see what light can be actually shed on the beginnings of American 
Serena Le we oe how e eed! records, may be referred to a study by our 
countryman, Frotessor Barnouw of Columbia: Echoes of the Pilgri hers’ 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1923.) — Z. . pet wy a se 
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Only Yesterday. An Informal History of the Nineteen Twenties. 
By F. L. ALLEN. x + 370 pp. New York & London: Blue Ribbon 
Books. n.d. (1931). Price 12/6. 


This engrossing history (or shall we say ‘story’?) of the post-war decade in America 
should be in the hands of all students of Anglo-Saxon civilization. An American himself, the 
author writes with understanding and detachment of the fads and follies of his countrymen, 
the rise and decline of Coolidge-Hoover prosperity, the sway of Babbittry and the revolt 
of the highbrows, of gangsters and racketec~ing, and ma,..y anothei feature of public life in 
the country of Ford and Lindbergh. Owing to the economic upheaval that began with the 
business crash of October 1929, the pre-Roosevelt era reveals itself, even at this comparatively 
short distance, as a self-contained period in modern history. Anyone wishing to understand 
the background of the American literature of the twenties will find in Mr. Allen’s book 
exactly what he needs. Incidentally, it provides excellent material for the study of American 
English. — Z. 
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Marlowe's Tamburlaine. 
(Concluded.) 


P Interpolations which suit the acting. Hamlet instructed the players to 
{ute the action to the word, the word to the action’’ (Ham. III, 2, 19/20). 
This means inter alia that the player, or say the adapter, was entitled to add 
a suitable word for making the actor's attitude and gestures more expressive 
and more easily understandable. For instance, we see that Bernardo at I, 1, 53 
speaks an extra-metrical How now to suit his gesture of surprise, and that 
Horatio at I, 1, 64 speaks an extra-metrical Tis [trange to suit his attitude 
of amazement. In Tamburlaine we find What now (1. 302) and How now 
(1. 306) interpolated, see above, and another How now in this line: 


Tam. How now my Lords of Egypt & Zenocrate? 309 
Now mu{t your iewels be reftor'd againe: 
And I that triumpht fo be ouercome. 
How fay you Lordings, Is not this your hope? 


We hold this How now to be interpolated because the text seems to be 
better without it. Yet, we are not sure of it; metrically there is no reason for 
suspicion because Zenocrate may be read trisyllabically. This acopopation 
occurs in the Il, 283, 454, 1569, etc.; and in 1. 1916 we meet both forms: Ah, 
faire Zendcraté, diuine Zendcrat’. Miss Ellis-Fermor, who did not notice that 
she often ought to pronounce Zenocrat, calls the line 309 irregular. And 
modern English scholarship has a queer way of looking at irregular blank 
verse. Because it is thought that at the very least most of it is genuine, 
every now and then some one tries to explain the meaning of an irregularity. 
In this case Miss Ellis-Fermor annotates: “Notice the metre, whose irregularity 
gives vigour to the speech.” Seeing, however, that Marlowe's most vigorous 
lines are quite regular: J that am tearm’d the Scourge and Wrath of God, 
(1142), Holla, ye pampered Iades of Afia: (3980), it is obvious that he did 


not either need or intend irregularity as a means of writing vigorously. 


Techelles, {traight goe charge a few of them 
To chardge thefe Dames, and fhew my feruant death, 
Sitting in {carlet on their armed {peares. 
Omnes. O pitievs. 1900 
Tam. Away with them I fay and fhew them death. 
They take them away. 


After Tamburlaine’s order to slay the virgins they, of course, must act their 
despair, and an exclamation will nicely help them. Observe that the 
interpolation being written on the margin is misplaced: its right place is after 
1. 1901, not before it. 


Zab. What do mine eies behold, my hufband dead ? 
His Skul al riuen in twain, his braines dafht out? 
The braines of Baiazeth, my Lord and Soueraigne ? 
O Baiazeth, my hufband and my Lord, 
O Baiazeth, O Turk, O Emperor, giue him his liquor? NotI 2090 
bring milk and fire ...... I come, I come. 2100 
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Zabina brains herself after these four verses and eleven lines of prose. 
The first ten syllables of the prose part clearly belong to the verse part of 
which the word Emperor is the climax and the end. Without the prose 
part the passage is as good as one may wish. Is this prose part interpolated ? 
Miss Ellis-Fermor says: ‘““This seems to be one of the few passages in which 
the prose form is intentional and not the result of corruption of the text.” 
Indeed, it may be argued that Marlowe could not better paint the sudden 
outbreak of Zabina’s madness than by using unexpected prose instead of his 
usual blank verse. Granted, but on the other hand it is possible that the 
adapter saw a welcome chance of enlivening the play and startling the audience 
by an outbreak of madness which gave the actor a welcome opportunity of 
showing his talents. This possibility cannot be denied, and the way in which 
the compositor joined the prose part to the verse part is a slight indication 
that the prose was written on the margin. 


Olym. Now {tab my Lord, and mark your weapons point 
That wil be blunted if the blow be great. 

Ther. Here then Olympia. 3962 
What, haue I flaine her? Uillaine, {tab thy felfe: 


Here the act of stabbing is accompanied with a suitable insertion, and in 
the next case the act of shooting is: 


Shoot firft my Lord, and then the reft fhall follow. 
her. Thenhaue at himto begin withall. 4263 
Theridamas [fhootes. 
Gou. Yet faue my life, and let this wound appeafe 


It is rather awkward for an actor to leave the stage silently. The adapter 
knows how to improve his manner of acting : 


To whom {weet Menaphon, direct me ftraight. 
Mena. Iwillmy Lord. Exeunt. 523 


Go Vribaffa, giue it {traight in charge. 
Vri. I will my Lord. Exit Vribajfa. 2962 
Orc. And now Gazellus, let vs hafte and meete 


And few or none fhall perifh by their fhot. 
Pion. Wewill my Lord. Exeunt. 3394 
Tech. A hundred horfe fhall {cout about the plaines 


Tamb. Take them away Theridamas, fee them difpatcht. 
Cher. 1 wilhmy Lord [ Exit. ] 4247 
Tam. Come Afian Uiceroies, to your tafkes a while 


Even common soldiers coming to the front are provided with a little speech: 


Where are my common fouldiers now that fought 

So Lion-like vpon Afphaltis plaines ? 
Soul. Here my Lord. 4048 
Tam. Hold ye tal fouldiers, take ye Queens apeece 


In the second Scene of the first Act (Part I) Baiazeth is presented in his 
cage. The last two lines of this scene read : 


Tam. Not for the world Zenocrate, if I haue {worn: 
Come bringinthe Turke. Exeunt. 1570 
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A play was acted on an open stage, and at the end of a scene the actors 
had to leave in sight of the audience. Therefore, it was very desirable to 
motivate the evacuation of the stage. If the playwright did not know, or 
if he forgot, this desirability, the adapter knew how to help himself. 

In an analogous case it is obvious that Marlowe did not write the spaced 
direction and the answer. Tamburlaine having stabbed his effeminate 
son says: 


Ranfacke the tents and the pauilions 

Of thefe proud Turks, and take their Concubines, 

Making them burie this effeminate brat, 

For not a common Souldier fhall defile 

His manly fingers with fo faint a boy. 

Then bring thofe Turkifh harlots to my tent, 

And Ile difpofe them as it likes me beft, 

Meane while take him in. 3841 
Soul. We will my Lord. 3842 
Ier. O damned monfter, nay a Feend of Hell, 


The short lines are added to motivate the necessary removal of the corpse. 
And these extra-metrical phenomena cannot have been written by Marlowe, 
for he let Tamburlaine forbid the soldiers to touch the corpse. 

A last motive, from the manager's standpoint, for adding to the original text 
is the desirability of amusing the audience who like something to smile or 
laugh at. Let us consider these lines: 


Cos. And ad this to them, that all Afia 
Lament to fee the follie of their King. 
Myc. Well here I {weare by this my royal feat — 
Cos. You may doe well to kiffe it then. 106 
Myc. Emboft with filke as beft befeemes my ftate, 
To be reueng’d for thefe contemptuous words. 


The short line 106 is unnecessary. Leaving it out, then, the contemptuous 
words relate to “the follie of their King’, and the text is perfect. The spaced 
line makes such low fun, and interferes in such a rude manner with the 
context that we cannot believe it to have come from Marlowe's pen. 

Better amusement is afforded by the insertion at 1. 577: 


Meand. So Poets fay, my Lord. 576 
Myce. And tis a prety toy to be a Poet. 577 


As far as we know Marlowe, we should say that such a witty sarcasm is 
foreign to him. And above we have argued that it clashes with Marlowe's 
designation of the silly King. 


Zab. And may this banquet prooue as omenous, 
As Prognes to th’ adulterous Thracian King, 
That fed vpon the sub{tance of his child. 
Zen? My Lord, how can you fuffer thefe 
Outragious curfes by thefe flaues of yours? 
Tam. To let them fee (diuine Zenocrate) 
I glorie in the curfes of my foes, 
Hauing the power from the Emperiall heauen, 
To turne them al vpon their proper heades, = 
Tech. I pray you giue them leaue Madam, this {peech is 
a goodly refrefhing tothem. 1671 
Ther. Butif his highneffe would letthem be fed, it would 
doe them more good. 
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Tam. Sirra, why fall you not too, are you fo daintily 
brought vp, you cannot eat your owne flefh?) _ 1675 
Bai. Firft legions of deuils fhall teare thee in peeces. 

Vium. Villain, knowe{t thou to whom thou {peakef{t? 

Tam. Olethimalone: here, eat fir, takeit frommy {words 
point, orIle thruft it to thy heart. 

He takes it and [tamps vpon tt. 

Ther. Heftampsit vnderhis feet my Lord, 1680 

Tam. Take it vp Uillaine, and eat it, or I will make thee 
{lice the brawnes of thy armes into carbonadoes, and 
eat them. 

Viu. Nay, twere better he kild his wife, & then fhe shall 
be fure not to be {tarud, & he be prouided for a moneths 
victuall before hand. 1686 

Tam. Here is my dagger, difpatch her while fhe is fat, 
for if {he liue but a while longer, fhee wil fall into a con- 
fumption with freatting, and. then fhe will not bee 
woorth the eating. 1690 

Ther. Doo{t thou think that Mahomet wil fuffer this? 

Tech. Tis like he wil, when he cannot let it. 

Tam. Goto, fal to your meat: what not a bit? belike he 
hath not bene watered to day, giue him fome drinke. 

They giue him water to drinke, and he 
flings it on the ground. 

Fa{te and welcome fir, while hunger make you eat. How 
now Zenocrate, dooth not the Turke and his wife make a 
goodly fhowe at a banquet? 1697 

Zen. Yes, my Lord. 

Ther. Me thinks tis a great deale better than a consort 
of muficke. 1700 

Tam. Yet muficke woulde doe well to cheare vp Zeno- 
crate: pray thee tel, why art thou fo fad? If thou wilt haue 
a fong, the Turke fhall ftraine his voice: but why is it? 
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Zen. My lord, to fee my fathers towne befieg’d, 1705 
For Egypt and Arabia muft be mine. 1731 
Feed you flaue, thou maift thinke thy felfe happie to be 
fed from my trencher. 1733 


Bai. My empty ftomacke ful of idle heat, 
Drawes bloody humours from my feeble partes, 
Preferuing life, by hafting cruell death. 

My vaines are pale, my finowes-hard and drie, 
My iointes benumb’d, vnleffe I eat, I die. 

Zab. Eat Baiazeth. Let vs liue in {pite of them, looking 
fome happie power will pitie and inlarge vs. 1740 
Tam. Here Turk, wilt thou haue a cleane trencher? 

Bai. I Tyrant; and more meat. 

Tam. Soft fir, you muft be dieted, too much eating will 
make you {furfeit. 

Ther. So it would my lord, {pecially hauing fo fmal a 
walke, and fo little exercife. 1746 

Enter a fecond courfe of Crownes. 

Tam. Theridamas, Techelles and Cafane, here are the cates you 
defire to finger, are they not? 

a one I (my Lord) but none faue kinges muft feede with 
efe., 

Tech. Tis enough forvstofeethem, and for Tamburlaine 
onely to enioy them. 1752 

Tam. Wel, here is now to the Souldane of Egypt, the 
King of Arabia, and the Gouernour of Damafcus.. Now 
take thefe three crownes, and pledge me,my contributorie 
Kings. I crowne you here (Theridamas) King of Argier: 
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Techelles King of Feffe, and Vfiumcafane, King of 
Morocus. How fay you to this (Turke) thefe are not your 
contributorie kings, 


Bai. Nor fhallthey long be thine, I warrant them. 1760 
Tam. Kings of Argier, Morocus, and of Feffe: 

You that haue martcht with happy Tamburlaine, 

As far as from the frozen place of heauen, 

Vnto the watry mornings ruddy bower, 

And thence by land vnto the Torrid Zone, 

Deferue thefe tytles I endow you with 


As regards the spaced prose passages in this long quotation it is very 
remarkable that the verse text does not lose at all and remains perfectly logical, 
if we omit the prose. In reading the prose we breathe quite another air than 
in Marlowe's blank verse. The question arises whether the prose lines are 
the adapter’s “comic relief’ or Marlowe's fun which he did not like to write 
in verse. The low quality of the fun is suspicious but does not decide the 
question. What to think of it? Fortunately one passage leaves little doubt. 
There is a prose crowning of Theridamas, Techelles, and Casane in Il. 1747/60, 
and a poetic crowning in ll. 1761/66: it is unbelievable that both passages were 
written by the same hand. The prose coronation must be an addition and 
Marlowe's text ran: 


Tam. Theridamas, Techelles and Cafane, 1747 
Kings of Argier, Morocus, and of Feffe: etc. 1761 
Deferue thefe tytles I endow you with 


There are more prose passages of the very same caliber. All are redundant 
in so far as we can omit them without doing any harm to the logical sequence 
of the blank verse in which they are embedded. 


That Uertue folely is the fum of glorie, 
And fafhions men with true nobility. 


Who's within there? 1972 
Enter two or three. 

Hath Baiazeth bene fed to day? 1973 

An. I, my Lord. 1974 


Tamb. Bring him forth, & let vs know if the towne be 
ranfackt. 1976 
Enter Techelles, Theridamas, Viumcafan & others. 
Tech. The town is ours my Lord, and frefh supply 
Of conqueft, and of {poile is offered vs. 


How can Marlowe have written Il. 1975/6, if it was his intention to have 
the tale told by Techelles ? 


Till we haue made vs ready for the field. 
Pray forvs Baiazeth, we are going. _ Exeunt. 1994 
Bai. Go, neuer to returne with victorie: é 


We would have cited 1. 1994 under the group of insertions which improve 
the exit, were it not that the adapter’s intention of being funny seems to have 
been dominant. 


I thinke it requifite and honorable, 

To keep my promife, and to make him king, 

That is a Gentleman (I know) at leaft. : 
Alm. That's no matter fir, for being a king, for Tam- 

burlain came vp of nothing. 3185 
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Ter. Your Maiefty may choofe fome pointed time, 
Perfourming all your promife to the full: 


Tis nought for your maiefty to giue a kingdome. 3188 
Cal. Thenwillfhortly keep my promife Almeda. 
Alm. Why, I thank your Maiefty. Exeunt. 3190 


Miss Ellis-Fermor annotates ll. 3184/5: ‘This bears every mark of a piece 
of actor's gag. Its prose form alone coming in the middle of a verse scene 
would throw suspicion on it. Why, having found this clear example, did 
not she reject 1. 3188 as well? And many other lines? 

Also observe that 1. 3189 is but a needless repetition of what is said in 
Il. 3179/82. 


I here inueft thee king of Ariadan, 
Bordering on Mare Rofo neere to Meca. 

Or. What, take it man. 3634 

Al. Good my Lord, let me take it. 

Cal. Dooftthouafk himleaue? Here, take it. 

Tam. Go too firha, take your crown, and make vp the 
halfe dozen. So firha, now you are a king you muft giue 
armes. 

Or. So he fhal, and weare thy head in his Scutchion. 

Tamb, No, let him hang a bunch of keies on his {tanderd, 
to put him in remembrance he was a lailor, that when I 
take him, I may knocke out his braines with them, and 
lock you in the {table, when you fhall come fweating 
from my chariot. 

Treb. Away, let vs to the field, that the villaine may 
be flaine. 

Tamb. Sirha, prepare whips, and bring my chariot to 
my Tent: For as foone as the battaile is done, Ile ride in 
triumph through the Camp. 3649 

Enter Theridamas, Techelles, and their traine. 


Every friend of Marlowe will like to think that the coronation of Almeda 
did not inspire Marlowe's but the adapter’s imagination with this prose passage. 


See ye this rout, and know ye this fame king ? 

Ther. I, my Lord, he was Calapines keeper. 3655 

Tam. Wel, now you fee hee is a king, looke to him 
Theridamas, when we are fighting, leaf{t hee hide his 
crowne asthe foolifh king of Perjfea did. 

Sor. No Tamburlaine, hee fhall not be put to that 
Exigent, I warrant thee. 

Tam. You knowe not fir: 3661 
But now my followers and my louing friends, 


It is to be observed that an explicit answer to the question put at 1. 3654 
is superfluous, gestures may supply it. L. 3655 is the less necessary because 
the preceding lines, especially ll. 3618 and 3631, make the situation 
unmistakable. 

A last redundant and low jocular prose part is : 


I might haue harme, which all the good I haue 
Ioin'd with my fathers crowne would neuer cure. 
Ile tocardes: Perdicas. 3732 
Perd. Here my Lord. 
Cal. Come, thou and I wil goe to cardes to driue away 
the time. 
Per. Content my Lord, but what fhal we play for? 
Ca. Whofhalkiffethe faireftofthe Turkes Concubines 
firft, when my father hath conquered them. 
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Per. Agreed yfaith. 
The lay. 
Cal. They fay I am a coward, (Perdicas) and I ae ays 
litle their tara, tantaras, their {wordes or their cannons, 
as I doe a naked Lady ina net of golde, and for feare I 
fhouldbeaffraid would putitoffandcometo bed with me. 
Per. Suchafeare (myLorc) wouldneuermake yeeretire. 
Cal. I would my father would let me be put inthe front 
offuchabattaileonce,totriemy valour. 


Alarme. 
What a coyle they keepe, I beleeue there wil be fome 
hurt done anon among({t them, 3749 


: Enter Tamburlain, etc. 
Tam. See now ye flaues, my children {toops your pride 


Changes. If an adapter liberally adds to the original text, it is pretty 
certain that he changes the text, too. His alterations, however, are not 
easily detected. And some changes may be attributable to the printer as 
well; for instance, woman for wife may be an adapter’s modernization but it 
may be as well a printer's quasi-betterment or a printer's unconscious 
synonymous mistake. 

The change of thy felfe into Baiazeth at 1. 1524 we have also mentioned 
above. 

Here is an interesting case: 


Who trauelling with thefe Medean Lords 206 
To Memphis, from my vncles country of Medea, 207 


We have little doubt that Brennan cleverly hit the nail on the head : 


Who trauelling with thefe Lords of Medea 
To Memphis, from my vacles count[e]ry, 


However, emendations carry little weight if the emendator does not, or 
cannot, explain how the error arose. We think the fault is the printer's who 
making a common tautological mistake first printed : 


Who trauelling with thefe Lords of Medea 
To Memphis, from my vncles country of Medea, 


Afterwards when correcting his proof — as a rule, or at least often, this 
was done without looking at the MS. — he corrected his cacophony by 
changing Lords of Medea into Medean Lords, 


Tam. Why then Theridamas, Ile firft affay, 
To get the Perfean Kingdome to my felfe: 
Then thou for Parthia, they for Scythia and Medea. 788 
And if I profper, all fhall be as fure, 


L. 788 as received is metrically impossible, and the meaning of it is a 
riddle. Editors are silent. We should like to interpret it in this way: then 
thou, Theridamas, must try for Parthia, and they, Techelles and Casane, for 
Scythia and Medea. But Marlowe cannot have meant this. Afterwards 
Theridamas obtains the crown of Argier, Techelles of Fez, and Casane of 
Morocco. Metre and sense, however, are easily restored by deleting the 
spaced words. Here we see that the adapter, presumably trying to improve 
the passage, arbitrarily changed the meaning, and blundered. 


Tech. What fhal be done with their wiues and children 4279 
my Lord. : 4280 
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children is a synonymous misprint for trisyllabic childeren; my Lord is a 
smoothing insertion; and the insertion their is a deliberate change for 
modernization and for worse: wives without the pronoun means all females, 
and this is Marlowe's intention; their wives means only the wives of the 


Burghers (1. 4272). en 
At 1. 4151, cited above, our was interpolated before wiues: it is the same 


wilful change. 


Alarme within. 


Mess. My Lord, yong Callapine that lately fled from 4494 
your maiefty, hath nowe gathered a frefh Armie, and hearing 
your abfence in the field, offers to fet vpon vs prefently. 4497 


These prose lines to which Dyce added Enter a Messenger are absolutely 
superfluous. They retell what is lucidly and copiously stated in the preceding 
scene, ll. 4334/92, the second Scene of Act V. If we leave them out, the text 
is perfect. What to think of them? The solution of the problem is not too 
hard. The whole scene, Il. 4334/92, was left out at the performance, and the 
four prose lines are the adapter’s substitution for what the audience had to 
know of it. How, then, is it, one may ask, that both parallel passages are 
printed? In a prompt-book the long passages which are left out at the 
performance are not crossed out but a line on the left margin indicates their 
omission. Therefore, a printer who need not know the signification of this 
line, or if he does, need not feel bound by instructions not given to him but 
to the actors, may well think it his duty to print what his copy contains. 
The Q and the F Hamlet versions are prompt-book texts, too, and they 
contain at least some 1500 lines which could not have been spoken on the 
stage in the available two hours or two hours and a half. 


There is only one piece of prose in Tamburlaine which we have not yet 
cited ; here it is: 


Baad Orcanes and Ierufalem crowne him and the other giue him the {cepter. 

Orca. Calepinus Cyricelibes, otherwife Cybelius, son 

and fucceffiue heire to the late mighty Emperour Baiazeth, 

by the aid of God and his friend Mahomet, Emperour of 

Natolia, Ierufalem, Trebizon, Soria, Amalia, Thracia, Illyria, 

Carmonia and al the hundred and thirty Kingdomes late 

contributory to his mighty father. Long liue Callepinus, 

Emperour of Turky. SLIT 
Cal. Thrice worthy kings of Nafolia, and the reft, 

I will requite your royall gratitudes 

With all the benefits my Empire yeelds : 


The last sentence of the prose part is pure blank verse, if we leave out 
the modernization Long, just as we had to do at 1. 915 quoted above. 

In passing we may mention that Natolia, the aphetized form of Anatolia, 
at 1. 3118 has to be apocopated to Natol. Cf.: Jule for Julia, Lucrece for 
Lucretia, Ind for India. Marlowe has Egyptia tetrasyllabically 202, 1776, etc., 
trisyllabically 1580, disyllabically 309, 1621, etc.; Grecia trisyllabically 942, 
1117, etc., disyllabically 138, 3568, etc., monosyllabically 790, 1132, etc. 

Nobody will doubt that the quoted prose passage is Marlowe's. It does 
not clash with the dignified style of the surrounding blank verse, it is specially 
fitted for the occasion, and it cannot be left out, for it is not imaginable that 
Marlowe would have made a dumb show of Calipine’s coronation and would 
have puzzled the audience. Now then, here is a piece of prose which cannot 
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be excised without harming the context. Its absence of redundancy and its 
dignity are both striking contrasts to all the other prose passages occurring in 
Tamburlaine. 

The first one who was struck by the contrast of dignity between some 
passages in Tamburlaine and the general scope of the play was its first 
printer Richard Jones. In his letter “To the Gentlemen Readers’ — he did 
not dream that one of his most distinguished readers would be Miss Ellis- 
Fermor — he stated that he had ‘‘omitted and left out fome fond and friuolous 
lestures, digreffing (and in [his] poore opinion) far vnmeet for the matter,” 
and for these ‘‘to be mixtured in print with fuch matter of worth, it would 
prooue a great difgrace to fo honorable & {tately a hiftorie.” 

The NED is to blame for communicating to us: “Jesture, obs, form of 
Gesture.” It ought to have informed us that Jesture here means jest: it is a 
quite regular formation with the suffix -ure denoting the result of the action. 
Richard Jones could not have left out gestures, but he excised unworthy jests. 
We wonder he kept ‘‘Pray for vs Baiazeth, we are going (1. 1994).” Anyhow, 
we learn from him that an Elizabethan printer did not shrink from meddling 
with his copy. The jests we lost by his interference are, we may be sure, 
interesting only in so far as they would have still better instructed us what 
kind of dialogue ‘‘vaine conceited fondlings greatly gaped at’ or, modernized, 
pleasure seeking play-goers longed for. 

The second one — at least so far as is known to us — who noticed the 
contrast mentioned is Miss Ellis-Fermor. It led her, as we saw above, 
to spot Il. 3184/5 as actor's gag. And so she did Il. 3656/8. Besides these 
five lines she had the courage to express her general doubt about prose 
passages embedded in the middle of blank verse. Unfortunately, she is not 
well versed in prosody, and therefore she does not always distinguish between 
prose and verse. For instance, in the beginning of this article we could not 
agree with her in calling I]. 691/8 prose. And her suspicion of ungenuineness 
is decidedly unfounded in this case: 


Tech. We haue their crownes their bodies {trowe the fielde. 
Tam. Each man a crown? why kingly fought ifaith. 
Deliuer them into my treafurie. 1315 
Zen. Now let me offer to my gracious Lord 
His royall Crowne againe, fo highly won. 
Tam. Nay take the Turkifh Crown from her, Zen. 
And crowne me Emperour of Affrica. 
Zab. No Tamburlain, though now you gat the beft 1320 
Thou fhalt not yet be Lord of Affrica. 
Ther. Giue her the Crowne[t] Turkeffe you wer beft. 
He takes it from her, and giues it Zenocrate. 
Zab. Iniurious villaines, thieues, runnagates, 
How dare you thus abuse my Maielfty ? 


She says : 


The puerility of these lines makes it difficult to believe that they are not a 
survival of the ‘fond and frivolous gestures’ which Jones did his best to omit. 
They bear a similar esthetic relation to the context as do the frivolities written 
into Faustus. 


Weare afraid that these lines only seem puerile to the modern mind. Surely 


they are Marlowe's. First, they are blank verse. Secondly, they cannot be 
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a survival of the jokes Jones tried to suppress, for there is nothing jocular in 
them. Thirdly, they form an organic whole with the context; the passage is 
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even carefully prepared for. At 1. 1196 Theridamas says: ‘T long to fee 
thofe crownes won by our {[words.” In our passage he says: “we haue their 
crownes.” At Il. 1210/3 Baiazeth says to Zabina: “Sit here vpon this royal 
chaire of {tate, And on thy head weare my Emperiall crowne, Untill I bring 
this {turdy Tamburlain, And all his Captains bound in captive chaines.”’ At 
1. 1222 Tamburlaine says to Zenocrate: ‘Sit downe by her: adorned with my 
Crowne, etc.” Without these preparative speeches and actions our passage 
could not be understood; and, conversely, the ll. 1210/3 and 1222/9 would have 
been pointless, if our passage was not to follow. : . 

Although we have had to take exception to several of Miss Ellis-Fermor’s 
critical comments we gladly honour her as being the first scholar who had the 
good sense of throwing doubt on the trustworthiness of the text of Marlowe's 
Tambutrlaine. 


All the prosodists of the 16th and 17th century, and still later, state that 
the heroic line (blank verse included) is strictly decasyllabic. Not one of 
them allows extra syllables, They all teach us by examples how we have 
to pronounce verse lines by applying elisions in those cases where the printed 
text seems to contain extra syllables which modern mentality not only allows 
to be pronounced but generally extols as being beautiful. Modern mentality 
takes no heed of the old prosodists, not even of Ben Jonson's Grammar in 
which he says that in our common speech nothing is more familiar than those 
elisions, and that by the negligence of writers and printers the apostrophe is 
often omitted. In a word, modern mentality forgets that contemporary 
evidence is the only thing that matters, if we try to recover the pronunciation, 
and especially the syllabification, of Elizabethan English. 

Roughly speaking, the earlier forms of blank verse are generally admitted 
to be strictly decasyllabic. Since Marlowe’s Tamburlaine it is in the play 
texts, in the dramatical literature, that the irregular structure of blank verse 
springs up. For instance, the late Professor J. Churton Collins (Essays and 
Studies, p. 153) sees in Marlowe the inventor of this irregular blank verse; 
he says : 


If we examine the mechanism of his verse, we shall see that it differed from 
that of his predecessors in the resolution of the iambic into tribrachs and dactyls; 
in the frequent substitution of trochees and pyrrrhics for monosyllables, in the 
interspersion of Alexandrines, ....:. in the use of hemistichs, ...... It was therefore 
no mere modification, no mere improvement on the earlier forms of blank verse: 
it was a new creation. 


Indeed, it was a new creation! But that new creation was a damaged and 
worked up text, partly due to a printer's inexactness, and chiefly due to an 
adapter’s meddling. If Marlowe himself had introduced irregularities of metre, 
it would have been utterly impossible to explain away a1] of them by admitting 
misprints and desirable additions and changes for stage performance. Simply 
observe the hemistichs, those numerous short lines. If they had been 
Marlowe's, al], or at the very least the bulk of them, would have formed an 
inseparable whole with the blank verse context. Not all of them, as our 
study has shown, could have been cancellable without harming the meaning 
of the blank verse text in which they are embedded. 


The Hague. B. A. P. van Dam. 
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Notes and News. 
Gill’s Mopse. 


In the Prefatio to his Logonomia Anglica Gill says, after enumerating 
certain pronunciations he evidently does not approve of, ‘Non nostras hic 
voces habes, sed Mopsarum fictitias.""1 In Cap. VI he returns to the charge, 
and again discusses a number of pronunciations “nostre Mopse”’ very much 
affect.2, From the context it is clear that Gill applies this name to women, 
not to women generally, but to those women whose speech is characterized by 
what he considers mannerisms and affectations. They “chirp’’ (‘“‘pippiunt’’), 
when they ask a favour of him. 

In reality the “Mops” were not so absurd and affected as Gill wants to 
make out. Their habits of speech were probably those prevalent in London 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, while Gill's pronunciation, if, at 
any rate, it was of the type he advocates was hopelessly old-fashioned. 

Where did Gill get the name Mopsa from? Ellis remarks, “It would be 
difficult to find any authority for this piece of Latin. The English is 
mopseys, sluts, which may be related to mop, mope.” 3 The earliest example 
of mopsy in this sense given by the O.E.D. is dated 1700, the earlier meaning 
being ‘‘a pretty child,” “a darling,” ‘‘a sweetheart.” 

Gill may have coined the name himself. It is, however, more likely that he 
borrowed it from Sidney’s Arcadia, a book he was acquainted with. He 
quotes two passages from it in “phonetic” transcription, a short one on p. 118, 
and a longer one on p. 130. Now one of the personages who play an important 
part in Arcadia is called Mopsa; she is an ignorant and affected girl. 
Shakespeare, too, may have taken the name Mopsa# from Sidney's pastoral 
novel. 

Mopsa is obviously the counterpart of Mopsus, a name that must have been 
familiar to many people in the second half of the sixteenth, and the first 
two or three decades of the seventeenth century, when pastoral poetry was 
much in vogue. Several poets wrote eclogues, in imitation of Virgil, from 
whose Eclogues a host of proper names were taken over, Mopsus® being 
one of them. Mopsus is one of the ‘speakers’ in Googe’s fifth eclogue; his 
collection of Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Sonettes was printed as early as 1563. 
Perhaps some reader of English Studies who is better versed in pastoral 
literature than I am may be able to point out earlier instances. 

Who first feminized the name Mopsus is a question I cannot answer. 


_ Was it Sidney ? 6 


~~ 
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Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAF. 


1 Jiriczek’s Reprint, p. 15. 

eT bids. py 33 

3 Early English Pronunciation, p. 91, note iL. 

4 Winter’s Tale, IV, 4, 162 and 233. 

5 Eclogues V and VIII. 

6 The Editor of English Studies informs me that Brie, Sidneys Arcadia, 1918, p. 235, 
wrongly states that the name Mopsa already occurs in Sannazaro's Arcadia; only Mopso 


- (= Mopsus) is found there. 
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B-Examen 1933. Het Bijvoegsel tot de Ned. Staatscourant van 9 en 10 
Maart 1934, no. 49 (No. 11) bevat het verslag der kommissie in 1933 belast 
geweest met het afnemen van de examens in de Engelse taal en letterkunde, 
m.o.B, waaruit wij het volgende overnemen : 


,,De uitslag van het examen was iets ongunstiger dan in 1932. In dat jaar kon ruim 31 pct. 
van hen, die aan het examen deelnamen, het diploma worden, gegeven; dit jaar bedroeg dit 
aantal ruim 28 pct. Van de 9 geslaagde candidaten deden 4 voor de eerste maal, 3 voor de 
tweede maal examen; 2 candidaten hadden vaker examen gedaan. 

Het examen geeft de commissie aanleiding tot de volgende opmerkingen. 

Voor de studie van het Oud-Engelsch wordt den candidaten aangeraden zich niet tot het 
Jezen van genormaliseerde teksten te beperken. Bij het mondeling examen in de letterkunde 
bleek wederom enkele malen, dat de kennis van de geschiedenis van Engeland zeer onvoldoende 
was. Wat de bestudeering van het speciaal onderwerp betreft, wijst de commissie met nadruk 
op de noodzakelijkheid het onderwerp ruim op te vatten, zoodat de candidaten in staat zijn het 
door hen gekozen onderdeel in zijn historisch verband te zien. Het is bij voorbeeld niet vol- 
doende voor een candidaat, die Shakespeare's tragedies gekozen heeft, zich daartoe te beperken. 
Hij zal moeten toonen ook eenige studie te hebben gemaakt van de Elizabethaansche tragedie 
in haar geheel. Een candidaat, die één van de groote schrijvers van de romantische periode 
kiest, zal ook moeten toonen meer dan een oppervlakkig begrip te hebben van de opkomst 
van de romantiek en van de romantiek in haar geheel. De commissie herhaalt verder de 
klacht van één van haar voorgangsters, dat bij vele candidaten de kennis van den zakelijken 
inhoud der bestudeerde werken veel te wenschen overliet.” 


Onderwerpen voor het letterkundig opstel : 


Nature in the poems of M.S. Cotton Nero A X. 

Discuss the structural qualities of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight in comparison 

with those of any other medieval romance. 

The promises and limitations of the Mysteries, considered as acting plays. 

Compare the second Shepherds’ Play with its liturgical forerunners. 

Character-contrast in Fielding’s novels. 

Burlesque and farce in Joseph Andrews. 

Smollett’s character as revealed in his novels. 

Naval life and character in Roderick Random. 

The Gothic element in eighteenth century poetry. 

The place of Collins in eighteenth century romanticism. 

Bea for the popularity and subsequent decline of the eighteenth century sentimental 

novel. 

Sterne’s humour. 

Goldsmith's and Sheridan's attitude towards sentimental comedy. 

Goldsmith's idealization of life. 

She Stoops to Conquer — farce or comedy ? 

Blake's conception of good and evil. 

Analyze and discuss Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 

Compare Emily and Charlotte Bronté as novelists. 

Realism and romance in Villette. 

Some aspects of the Victorian age, reflected in George Eliot's novels. 

Character and circumstance as the determining factors in the catastrophe of The 

Mill on the Floss. 

Browning's conception of success and failure. 

Fra Lippo Lippi as typical of Browning's method and views of life. 

24. Hardy's attitude to civilization. 

25. Discuss the female characters in The Woodlanders. 

26. It has been said that there is too much argument and too little action in Shaw's 
plays. Discuss this statement. 

27. Candida, considered as a morality. 

28. Satire in Galsworthy’s novels. 

29. Old age in the Forsyte Saga. 
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Reviews. 


When Rome is removed into England. Eine politische Prophezeiung 
des 14. Jahrhunderts. Kritische Textausgabe nebst ausfithrlicher 
Einleitung, Ubersetzung, Anmerkungen, zwei Tafeln und einem 
Anhange, von REINHARD HAFERKORN. (Beitrage zur englischen 
Philologie, 19.) 146 pp. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1932. RM. 9. (geh. 
RM. 10.—). 


Dr. Haferkorn's book is an interesting study of a somewhat neglected genre 
on the fringes of literature: the political prophecy. His object has been to 
construct a critical text of the alliterative poem When Rome is removed inte 
England, to trace its history in three centuries, to indicate the various motives 
introduced into it, and to interpret these with reference to the historical and 
social background which lies behind them. 

The poem is extant in three versions, which Haferkorn calls , f, y, 
The first contains, in its completed form, ninety-nine lines; £ ninety lines, 
introducing some new matter, but lacking both the opening and concluding 
sections of «; y has only fourteen lines, representing different parts of «. 

The first version is variously dated in different manuscripts: two have 
1382 for date, two 1482, one 1487, and one 1535. The £ version is dated 
1480. The method of dating in « is by the use of Roman numerals woven 
into the verse : 

When ABC may be sett yn-to write, 

Anon after a M__ euyn to rewle, 

CCC in a sewte  semblyd to-gedre 

And syn after a L_ as [the] lyne askys, 

XXX and a2_ enterly folwant, 

This is the dolourys date (vndo ye the glose !) 


Whereof woll Merlyn medle yn his boke. 
(Il. 61—67.) 


The date in f is given in a similar form, but with more obscurity : 


the dait is deuysit. 
Tak be formest of midileird and marke be pe-self 
With four Crescentis _closit to-gedder; 
Syne of the lyoun the langest se thow cheis, — 


Tak Sanct Androis croce thryse. 
(Il. 74-80.) 

The poem seems to have been composed originally in the fourteenth century, 
and to have been to some extent remodelled in the fifteenth and again in the 
sixteenth century. The editor gives a brief sketch of the historical and 
political events round about the dates given, which may have occasioned the 
poem, and of the social and religious disturbances to which the first section of 
x seems to refer: the grievous state of the church and of morals and the 
consequent sufferings of the people, to be followed by a reversal of Fortune's 
wheel, ‘and then shall lewte bere the crown’. Historical events are referred 
to chiefly under the guise of an animal symbolism, traceable through Geoffrey 
of Monmouth back to Celtic tradition — the account of the fighting of the 
lion and the leopard, typifying originally the wars between Briton and Saxon, 
and here used for the King of Scotland and the King of England, and the 
introduction of the ‘lyly’ (France, supporting the ‘lyoun’), and of the eagle, 
the hart, and the fox. In most of the manuscripts it is the lion whose ultimate 
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victory is prophesied, but one MS. has reversed the positions, and it is the 
‘libert’ that conquers, the prophecy having been worked over by a pro-English 
writer. 

The manuscripts are almost all in a Scottish dialect, and the poem was 
evidently first constructed into a whole somewhere north of the Tweed, 
though the first section of « (the religious element, apparently written by 
a Wycliffite) may, as Dr. Haferkorn thinks, have come first from the south 
and have been linked by a Scottish writer with the more typically Celtic 
historical sections. There is a slight difference in metre which should be 
mentioned, the latter group having alliteration alone, the first part alliteration 
combined with or replaced by end-rhyme. 

In view of the strong Scottish flavour of the whole, it seems to me more 
probable that the ‘tod’ of # (lines not in «) is the Scottish dialectal word for 
‘fox’, rather than, as Haferkorn takes it, the ‘toad’: 

Than barronis sall busk on thair best wyse 
Attour the fellis to fair with ane fey fox bird, 


Turne first to Christ with toddis wylis. 
Bot sone the tod sal-be tynt and his tyme losit. 


At Sandfurd sal-be sene a exempill of thair deidis. 
3it it mest ouerdriue be=ted in his busk’. 
(ll. 48-51, 59-60.) 


The whole passage is obscure, but ‘with toddis wylis’ and ‘be tod in his 
busk’ seem to fit fox better than toad. Phonologically also this sense seems 
to be preferable, as o for O.E. 4 (tad) is unlikely in MSS. which otherwise 
use ai or ei for O.E. 4 (except in the word lord). 

Another phonological point which must be referred to occurs in the discussion 
of the two manuscripts (Peniarth 26 and 50, in the National Library of Wales) 
which show more southerly and westerly features than most of the other 
manuscripts (e.g. 6 for O.E. 4, u sometimes for y, -th occasionally for 3rd 
sing., etc.). Haferkorn states (p. 47) that o for O.E. & ‘vor gedecktem Nasal’ 
is especially typical of the West Midland dialect. This is not the case when 
the consonant following the nasal forms with it a lengthening group, e.g. in 
bondys, honde, stonde, londe, etc.; in these, which occur in both Peniarth 
MSS., the o is almost certainly rounded from O.E. and, and as such is found 
_in any dialect south of the Humber (e.g. King Horn, Robert of Brunne, 
Chaucer, etc., etc.). The characteristic West Midland form is o before a 
nasal when unlengthened, as in mon, con, ponk, etc. However, the two MSS. 
here dealt with have one form, onsowerde (as well as the more doubtful from, 
probably unstressed), beside the regular man, and this may well be western. 

The book has been carefully done and will repay attention. The editor 
has done his best with the many obscurities of the text without too much 
guessing, and the critical text has been constructed with as few emendations 
as possible. Perhaps the most interesting thing in the poem is the way in 
which ancient tradition is linked up with contemporary events in successive 
centuries — the prophesies of Merlin revived in the time of Henry VIII, and 
the return of ‘Katwaladyr’, the Welsh hero, employed to proclaim the revival 


of Wales in the crowning of Henry Tudor as King of England in 1485 after 
the Field of Bosworth. 


London. Mary S. SERJEANTSON. 
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A Contribution to the Study of Fifteenth Century English, I. 
Inaugural Dissertation. By Asta Kintpom (Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift 1926). xxxi + 203 pp. Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln. London: David Nutt, 1926. Kr. 7.50. 


A few years ago I received a copy of this dissertation through the post. 
It had evidently been handled rather roughly, for part of the wrapper was 
gone, and what was left of it gave no information concerning the sender's 
name and address, so that I could not acknowledge receipt of the book. When 
the Editor of English Studies asked me some time ago to review Dr. Kihlbom’s 
Contribution, | readily promised to comply with his request, because this 
would afford me an opportunity to apologize for my seeming remissness, and 
to tender to the donor my best thanks for making a welcome addition to 
my library. 

A Swedish dissertation dealing with a subject within the province of English 
philology is generally a good piece of work. When a young scholar trained 
in the Swedish school of English studies submits the first-fruits of her or 
his labours to the attention of fellow students, one expects something ‘up to 
the mark’. 

Dr. Kihlbom’s Contribution embodies the results of painstaking and critical 
research, evidently extending over a period of at least five years. As early 
as 1921 the Author examined the Paston MSS. in the British Museum. This 
examination led to the discovery that Margaret Paston’s letters were written 
in several different hands. Ultimately Dr. Kihlbom ascertained that possibly 
with the exception of two letters (but even this exception is only conjectural), 
Margaret Paston did not write her letters herself, but always employed a 
secretary. It also turned out that none of Sir John Fastolf’s letters were 
autographs. These discoveries induced the Author to exercise the utmost 
circumspection in the choice of her material, all of which has been taken 
from fifteenth century letters. She has only made use of autograph letters, 
and paid special attention to “the geographical origin of the sources’, and 
to ‘the social position of each writer’. 

Nearly all the material has been derived from four collections, namely the 
Paston Letters, the Stonor Letters and Papers, the Letters and Papers of 
John Shillingford, and the Cely Papers; Edmund de la Pole’s letters (in Ellis, 
Original Letters III, I, and in ‘Rolls’ XXIV, I) have, of course, also been 
laid under contribution. In these collections of letters five areas, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex and London, Oxfordshire, and Devonshire, are represented. 

In her dissertation Dr. Kihlbom deals with the stressed vowels of Germanic 
origin, while she promises to treat “the French word-material, the vowels of 
unstressed words, and the consonant system” “in a second part’. 

The procedure adopted by the Author is as follows. In dealing with a 
given Middle English vowel she first gives the illustrative examples found, 
due attention being paid to their etymological provenance. In the case of 
each vowel the examples have been arranged under six headings: The London 
Correspondents, The Celys, The Pastons, The Stonors, The Devon Corres- 
pondents, Edmund de la Pole. Each list of examples is followed by a 
“Discussion”. In these “Discussions”, which vary considerably in length, from 
less than half a page to fourteen pages, the Author calls attention to forms 
that deviate from the normal type, and endeavours to account for these 
irregularities, which sometimes gives her an opportunity to throw a flood of 
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light on special problems. On p. 77, for instance, she proves conclusively, 
by an overwhelming number of examples, that the development of a prothetic 
[j] sound before M.E. é and e@ was not a peculiarity restricted to any specific 
dialect area, but took place everywhere. Similarly the circumstance that there 
are a few instances of prothetic [w] before rounded back vowels in the letters 
examined has occasioned the Author to make an inquiry into the occurrence 
of this w elsewhere (p. 162 ff.). She has “found no instances from the 
North, which, however, is not at all surprising’ (note p. 165). The material 
Dr. Kihlbom lays before her readers shows that the development took place 
everywhere in the Midlands and the South. The Author here takes occasion 
to raise some objections to Luick’s view that there is no connection between 
the prothetic [w] found in a few words in present-day Standard English, 
and the w-spellings in late Middle English (p. 167 f.). 

The results obtained are formulated in substance in the first two sentences 
of a short final chapter entitled ‘‘Conclusion.” “On the whole the language 
of the private letters we have examined agrees with the London usage, such 
as this is reflected in the contemporary official (London and State) documents, 
not only in its general features ...... , but also in minute details ...... It is 
evident that the London language was felt as a Standard to be followed as 
closely as possible and the dialectical deviations that do occur, are more or 
less occasional and generally appear by the side of the ‘Standard’ forms.” 

A few details seem to call for comment. 

p. 8 (Section headed ‘Middle English 7). “Slenkyd (pt., OE slincan)”; 
Borlos 6 slenkyd: cacs5: may be an inverted spelling due to the development 
e > iin front of a nasal + consonant.’ ‘The meaning of slenkyd is ‘slunk’. 
This mysterious preterite reminds one of the equally mysterious preterite 
sleynt (var. r. sleyntt) in Amis and Amiloun 2291 (For sorwe he sleynt oway 
biside / & wepe wip reweful chere), which seems to belong to *slenchen < 
O.E. *slencan, cf. blenchen—bleynte, drenchen—dreynte, cwenchen—cweynte, 
etc. Slinken and *slenchen may have been blended into slenken; cf. Orm’s 
cwennkenn, OE. acwincan and acwencan. 

p. 24. The preterite ded(e) may, as the Author remarks, either be due 
to the lengthening of i > é@ in open syllables, or it may be a south-eastern 
form with e < y. A third possibility, which is not mentioned, is that it may 
be the direct descendant of Anglian dédon, or of West-Saxon d&don. 

p. 38. The form fest (OE. fyst), used by a London correspondent need not 
be regarded as “a reminiscence of the Kentish dialect”, even though “Page 
had an estate in Kent, and used to reside there.” It may just as well be, 
and probably is, a survival of the early city-Essex dialect; fest rhymes with 
-est-words not only in Chaucer (Cant. T. A, 801, and elsewhere), but also in 
Arthour and Merlin, and in Seven Sages. All texts in the City-Essex dialect 
contain a good many é- and é-forms < O.E. jg, g. 

p. 54. In connection with the change of er > ar I may perhaps be allowed 
to refer Dr. Kihlbom to my review of Wyld’s Colloquial English in English 
Studies I] (1920). On p. 182 ff, she will find a discussion of this problem, 
illustrated by a considerable number of examples. 

p. 64. “Shortening ¢ > i accounts for the spellings pryste ... prist .... 
wyllys ... nyst ... frynd(is) ... stryppe (OE strépan) ... fyll(e) ... Divell 
and sycknesse syknesse ..., while syke ... is due to the analogy of the 
compound.” By “shortening é > i’ the Author probably means i (from &) Sui, 
— O.E, strépan does not appear to be recorded; M.E. strippen (O.E. 
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bestrijpan) owes its i to stripte, (y)stript, which in the i-areas developed from 
O.E. -strgpte, -strgpt. In the other words i (y) may, of course, be short, 
but in most of them it may just as well be long. The practice of occasionally 
writing i instead of @, which first appears in thirteenth century M.&. 
manuscripts, was probably taken over from Anglo-Norman scribes, who from 
the twelfth century onwards sometimes wrote i instead of ie to denote é. I have 
collected a considerable number of such Anglo-Norman i-spellings. A few 
M.E. examples must suffice here. - Gen. and Exod. 1195, bi inf.; 118 and 
1128 brimen (< O.E. bréman); 2427, lif (< O.E. leof); 1122, dririhed; 
2988, 3222, etc. hird (< O.E. heord); Childh, of Jesus (Horstmann, Ae Ee 
Leg.), 286, chif (: préf : lef : lef); Flcr. and Blanch. T 537 f., gcyff grief: 
lyf (< O.E. leof); XI Pains of Hell (O.E. Misc.; from Jesus MS. c. 1250), 
329, fynd (< O.E. feond) (: mynd : mend inf. : end); 340, fynd (: offend : 
eschend : end); 140, fynd; 159 and 211 fyndis (-es); Bev. of Hamt. A, 790 
and 3887 pices; St. Andrew, 53, and St. Christopher, 161, sige. ‘siege’.1 

On p. 119 it is suggested that the a in fraynchem, ‘Frenchmen’, may be 
owing to the analogy of Franche. It seems more likely that the ay-spelling 
here, as well as in Laynte, ‘Lent’, to which latter form the Author attaches 
considerable importance (p. 53), is simply the result of the frequently 
indiscriminate use of ay and ey in M.E. Rich. Cely II spells Laysetter, 
‘Leicester, in No. 53 (bis) and in No. 89, arid so does William Cely in 
No. 119. Gregory has Layceter on p. 108 and p. 160 of his Chronicle, 
Laycetter on p. 189, and Leyceter on p. 190. — Rennes, the ancient capital 
of Brittany, still famous for its table linen, is called Raynes on p. 39 of the 
Lincoln Diocese Documents (Shetis of Raynes, towelles of Raynes playne, 
Surnapes of Raynes wroght), and again on p. 67. In the same way as 
Rich, Cely II spells fraynch instead of Freynch, Gregory writes Fraynysche 
instead of Freynische < Frenisch. This Fraynysche occurs at least sixteen 
times in his Chronicle (p. 81, p. 105, p. 110 (three times), etc.). There is 
only one instance of Frenysche (p. 110), and there are two of Franysche 
(p. 110 and p. 112). 

The remark about the high standard of Swedish dissertations made in the 
preamble to this review, is corroborated by Dr. Kihlbom’s Contribution. 


Amsterdam, W. VAN DER GAAF. 


Aspects of Shakespeare. Being British Academy Lectures by 
L. ABErcromsig, E, K. CuamBers, H. GRANVILLE-BARKER, W. W. 
Gree, E. Lecouts, A. W. Pottarp, C, F. E. Spurceon, A. THORN- 
DIKE, and J. D. Witson. vii + 286 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1933. Price 12/6 net. 


This publication may well be considered as a sign, and a sort of official 
recognition, of the keener interest which has been recently taken in Shake- 
speare, and of the more vigorous and independent ways of approach which 


1 The early occasional occurrence of i to denote @ ought to make us careful in the use 
of i-spellings for the purpose of dating the @ > i shift, unless we are prepared to date it as 
far back as the middle of the thirteenth century. ~ 
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now attract Shakespearian scholarship. The British Academy, as_ its 
Proceedings testify, has listened to more than twenty annual lectures on the 
subject. But this is the first time that a symposium has been attempted: the 
nine« lectures delivered from 1923 to 1931 are here served up anew, with 
occasional changes — most of them slight additions or corrections to the 
original ingredients; and they certainly provide a delectable banquet, a feast 
without surfeit, of varied and stimulating courses. 

There is food practically for all tastes in this rich cornucopia; and we can 
do no more than briefly analyse and classify its contents. 

What may be called the bibliographical (for want of some such less 
ambiguous term as bibliotechnical) school of criticism is particularly and 
deservedly well represented, by two admirable compendiums, by Prof. Pollard 
and Dr. Greg, of the foundations of Shakespeare’s text and the principles of 
emendation in Shakespeare; the latter is accompanied by extensive notes on 
a number of individual plays; and both would seem to constitute a kind of 
Shorter Catechism through which all Shakespearian catechumens of the present 
generation should be put. 

Perhaps the historical school does not find here an equally adequate place: 
we hear nothing of the political background of the plays, of those hopes and 
fears of stage-providers and stage-supporters, which some would claim to be 
essential to a proper understanding of Shakespeare; yet Prof. Dover Wilson, 
in the course of a very fresh,.if somewhat rambling talk on the Elizabethan 
Shakespeare, contrives to call up most vividly ‘‘that irresistible gusto and 
delight in every manifestation of life’’ which characterises the period and its 
greatest poet. 

To the already large body of studies dealing with Shakespeare’s influence 
abroad, Prof. Thorndike has contributed a pleasant little chapter on Shake- 
speare in America (meaning of course the United States), where indeed the 
facts themselves seem to be more easily ascertainable than their spiritual import. 

The sceptical school has not been permitted here directly to voice its doubts; 
and we have nothing but the famous counterplea of Sir E. K. Chambers on 
the ‘disintegration’ of Shakespeare to realise the daring spirit of its advocates; 
but the late Mr. Robertson may possibly have taken comfort in finding his 
name and all that his name stands for mentioned in many other pages of this 
book; and perhaps some readers will remember that since Sir Edmund 
delivered his lecture (in 1924), he has conceded a few points to his adversaries: 
he does admit, for instance, in his large two-volume survey published in 1930 
(vol. i, p. 360), that the fifth act of A Midsummer Night’s Dream may well 
be a case of revision, with still noticeable joints showing in the different layers 
which compose it — and perhaps a few notes or avowals of this kind would 
have been welcome here. 

The school of criticism which some would style creative, whilst others dub 
it impressionistic, is not unheard in this areopagus — if we rightly interpret 
Mr. Abercrombie on ‘‘the liberty of interpreting”; his discourse reads as a 
spirited commentary on one of the favourite claims of Goethe — I quote what 
I think might have been quoted in support of the lecturer's plea: “Ein Kunst- 
werk, besonders ein Gedicht, das nichts zu erraten iibrig lasst, ist kein wahres, 
vollwiirdiges; seine héchste Bestimmung bleibt immer: zum Nachdenken 
aufzuregen.’’ And yet it is noticeable that even Mr. Abercrombie sets limits, 
scientific, historical limits, to the liberty he so powerfully extols. 

And finally the psychological criticism appears in this collection, as active 
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and ingenious as ever: Prof. Legouis in his study of the Bacchic element in 
Shakespeare has hit upon a subject which though it might seem at first blush 
to promise little beyond a merry interlude, does give us an insight into the 
more serious progress of Shakespeare's mind; Mr. Granville-Barker describes 
with his usual wealth of ideas and expression and his fascinating sense of 
theatrical values the growing interest of Shakespeare in “characters”, from 
Henry V to Hamlet — in fact the critic goes in his survey much beyond the 
limits thus assigned by his title; and last, surely not least in its promise and 
originality, comes the analysis by Miss Spurgeon of Shakespeare's iterative 
imagery: that she has struck a fruitful line of investigation has been shown 
in the same year by Prof. R. W. Chambers’ article on “Some sequences of 
thought in Shakespeare and in Sir Thomas More” (Mod, Lang. Rev., July 
1931); the touchstone here unearthed requires careful handling, no doubt, but 
the evidence given of the typical ways along which Shakespeare's imagination 
worked is certainly very impressive. 

All in all, a fair gallery, to which it may be hoped that in coming years more 
pictures of the same quality will be added — some of them, may be, hailing 
from other lands besides those which are here represented. In the opinions 
thus expressed by scholars of very different origin, it will surprise no one to 
discover occasional contradictions: “rarely, rarely does one find in Shakespeare 
a line of ten-syllabled prose’, Mr. Granville-Barker asserts in his enthusiasm 
(p. 63) — to which Mr. Dover Wilson replies in a sober moment (p. 202) 
“Shakespeare wrote many pedestrian and even some foolish lines”; “we know 
well enough what the Elizabethan stage was like’, opines the former (p. 78), 
whereas the latter (p. 209) thinks that “‘there is still much to do” to clear up 
the matter; etc. But the agreements are on the whole more remarkable than 
the cases of dissent; and the series strikes the reader as exceptionally coherent; 
that such a pleasant and reliable via media between inspiration and science 
should have been struck at the British Academy for the last ten years is 
surely a hopeful sign of the present state of Shakespearian criticism; and 
few will complain if the poet seems here, more and more generally, to be 
worshipped on this side idolatry. 

It need hardly be said that this Oxford book is as well printed as could be 
desired — or nearly so (there are slight misprints p, 45, 85, 230); a few lapses 
which I suppose are to be ascribed to the writers may be observed, as not 
devoid of amusement or interest: Dr. Greg, absorbed as he is in questions of 
graphology, seems to have been led into the apt but incorrect “transmogra- 
phied” form of “transmogrify” (p. 158); Sir E. K. Chambers, apparently 
regretting with an English lady of my acquaintance (French-born) the 
practical absence in English of such a word as “to constate”’, writes (p. 44) that 
“bibliography can constitute the existence of these phenomena (variation of 
nomenclature in speech-heading and stage-directions)"’; and Mr. Abercrombie, 
we note, prefers the Tennysonian form ‘‘smircht’ to the other (p. 246). 


Strasbourg. A. Koszut. 
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A Bibliography of Dr. John Donne Dean of Saint Paul's. By 
Grorrrey Keynes. The Second Edition. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1932. Pp. xv—195. With 27 illustrations and 
a photogravure. 52/6. (Edition limited to 350 copies). 


This magnificently produced book, coming soon after the three-hundredth 
anniversary of Donne's death, bears witness to one of the most remarkable 
rehabilitations in the history of literature. When Mr. Keynes, as an under- 
graduate in Cambridge, first acquired, under the influence of Rupert Brooke, 
an interest in Donne, this author was only just beginning to emerge as one of 
the greatest poets and personalities of the seventeenth century. The early 
editions of his sermons were still almost unsaleable, and the copy of his first 
published sermon, which Mr. Keynes bought in March, 1911, for 12s. 6d., had 
already appeared in several catalogues. The Donne collector has now to pay 
as many pounds as he formerly did shillings for the books, many of which 
are, indeed, unobtainable. But it is not only for book-collectors that this 
bibliography has been reprinted. That may have been true for the first edition, 
printed in 1914 as the second publication of the Baskerville Club, although its 
services, great as they were to bibliophils, were of still greater use to Mrs. E. 
M. Simpson in her Study of the Prose Works. The second edition of the 
Bibliography will be an indispensable work of reference to all Donne students 
— and they are almost legion-nowadays, when the ambition of many under- 
graduates is to throw some new light on that fascinating personality. However, 
it would be inappropriate to speak of a Donne vogue; Donne has been 
rediscovered as one of the abiding types of intellectual power. Our interest 
in him is not likely to abate. 

Mr. Keynes has been helped in his task by some of the most distinguished 
Donne scholars, chiefly Mr. John Sparrow and Mr. I. A. Shapiro, who has 
placed at his disposal his special knowledge of Donne's letters. The title-page 
is enriched by an excellent reproduction of the exquisite miniature of Donne in 
the collection at Windsor Castle. This vivid portrait is just what the reader 
needs to get over the fact that a bibliography is, of necessity, a rather dry 
affair. There is a dumb eloquence even in catalogues, but the list of books from 
Donne's library contained in Appendix III proves very disappointing reading. 
Most of the books refer to Donne the controversialist; only a few to Donne 
the poet; so that the motto (from Petrarch) which Donne used to write at the 
top of these books: ‘Per Rachel ho servito e non per Lea’, seems rather 
inappropriate. Mr. Keynes writes: “Why Donne should have chosen this 
motto for his books has never been clear to me, but probably it has some 
biographical significance.’ Leah is the symbol of active, Rachel of con- 
templative, life; see Purgatorio, XXVII, 97 ff., where Leah is caused to say, 
among other things, of herself and Rachel: “Lei lo vedere, e me l'ovrare 
appaga.’ Now, if the motto means, as I take it, that the owner of the book 
had embraced the contemplative life, how ill does it suit books that Donne 
consulted as a lawyer consults his authorities! Surely a controversialist’s is 
no contemplative calling. 

I may conclude with a personal remark which I would not have made if 
the work was not a bibliography. The first word in the title of my book 
quoted on p. 156 is Secentismo and not Seicentismo. Both forms are legitimate, 
but the former is the one I have used. In bibliographies even such trifling 
details matter. 


Florence. Mario Praz. 
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Milton in Holland. A study in the Literary Relations of England 
and Holland before 1730. By H. ScHERPBIER. 220 pp. Amster- 
dam: H. J. Paris. 1933. [Amsterdam dissertation.] Fl. 3.60. 


The possibility of Dutch influence on Milton, more especially on Paradise 
Lost, has been considered repeatedly, both by English and Dutch scholars, 
and with various results. A. Fishel and Sir Edmund Gosse first pointed to 
the resemblance of Milton's epic and Vondel's Lucifer. George Edmundson 
in Vondel and Milton, A curiosity of literature, gave a long list of parallel 
passages taken from the two poems, which seemed to him conclusive evidence 
of Vondel’s influence on Paradise Lost, but J. J. Moolhuizen showed in 1895 
that in all these passages the difference in treatment is far more marked than 
Edmundson would lead us to believe, and further he pointed out that Milton's 
Satan is very unlike Lucifer in character. Where there was close similarity 
he attributed it to their common sources: the Bible, Grotius, and. possibly 
Tasso. 

The matter has rested there since, although it is clear, as W. J. B. Pienaar 1 
remarked, that so far only one aspect of the question has been considered. 
A comparative study of the conception of Paradise Lost and of Vondel’s 
dramas dealing with the fall of Man — in which Adam in Ballingschap 
should be included — still remains to be written. 

Dr. Scherpbier has attacked the problem of Milton’s relation to Holland 
from a different angle: he wondered whether Milton in his turn might not 
have exerted some influence on Holland. There were many reasons why 
this might be expected, for Milton’s poetry was essentially Protestant, even 
biblical, and such poetry always found ready listeners in 17th century Holland. 
Besides, Masson in his Life of Milton so presented the correspondence 
between Vossius and Nic. Heinsius on Milton’s Defensio pro Populo Anglicano 
as to give the reader an impression that the work caused a wave of enthusiasm 
to pass over Holland. There was, or seemed to be, a real gap in our know- 
ledge of 17th century history here, and we must be grateful to Mr. Scherpbier 
for his careful consideration of the problem. 

He has read and digested most of the very extensive literature of handbooks 
and monographs dealing with the literary, religious and political history of 
the period, as well as a considerable number of poems, letters, and periodicals. 
In dealing with the period which ends at about 1680 he mainly confined himself 
to the material collected by other investigators (Masson's extracts from 
Burmannus’ Syllogus Epistolarum a Viris Illustribus being one of his chief 
sources), and to a critical reading of many modern literary studies, such as 
W. A. P. Smit’s De dichter Revius, supplemented by a careful study of 
Vondel's Hekeldichten and Huygens’ letters. But he shows an intimate 
knowledge of the poetry and periodicals that appeared between 1680 and 1730. 

The conclusion at which the author arrives is an almost entirely negative 
one; yet the causes of the unfavourable reception which both Milton's poetry 
and his propagandist works met with in Holland are set forth so clearly and 
convincingly that this thesis is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Dutch 17th century culture, and of its points of contact with England. 

The author’s investigation into the extent to which English Puritanism 
influenced Dutch theology is entirely first-hand; this is, I think, his most 


1 English Influences in Dutch Literature, p. 23. 
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important contribution of new material to the subject. Scherpbier is especially 
interested in the religious side of the problem. His considerable knowledge 
of Protestant theology has enabled him to further our understanding of 
Milton’s theological system. This achievement, in my opinion, renders his 
fourth chapter (‘The Religious Atmosphere in Holland’) by far the best of 
the book. The conclusions of Scherpbier’s study of the De Doctrina Christiana 
are that Milton's was not, as Grierson asserted, “the soul of an ancient Stoic, 
blended with that of a Jewish prophet, which had accepted with conviction 
the Christian doctrine of sin and redemption,” but that of a highly individual 
protestant. Not reason, but the regenerated reason of a believer was his 
only guidance, which he put before the authority of the creeds. Scherpbier 
gives a detailed analysis of Milton’s ideas on the Trinity, Predestination, 
Baptism and the Church. He then proceeds to describe the theological 
systems of the Dutch Calvinists, Remonstrants, Baptists and Pietists and their 
attitudes towards English Puritanism, from which he deduces the chief reasons 
why Milton's theological ideas, so far as they became known, caused him to 
be regarded as a dangerous heretic. For Dutch Calvinism forbade criticism of 
the creed, even by an appeal to the Scriptures, and all the Dutch “non- 
conformists’’ showed a great fear of being accused of independentism or of 
‘‘Socinian heresies.’ It follows that nearly all zealous Protestants in Holland, 
the very people whom one might expect to have been Milton’s admirers, turned 
against him. 

In his account of the effect created in Holland by the Defensio pro Populo 
Anglicano, Scherpbier follows Masson's Life of Milton, from which he quotes 
a great many passages. On the whole he might have been a little more 
sparing in the quotation of his sources — about half of the chapter “The De 
Doetrina Christiana in Holland” consists of them. He supplements Masson 
with extracts from De Hollandsche Mercurius, Aitzema’s Historie of Verhael 
van Saken van Staet en Oorlogh and a few other sources. His conclusion, 
however, is entirely different from that of Masson; he rightly argues that the 
interest taken in the book was chiefly of a sensational nature, and could not 
lead to any genuine sympathy with Milton’s ideas. 

The second chapter, where the political atmosphere in 17th century Holland 
is shown to have been almost monarchal among the Orangist party, and 
oligarchic, anti-democratic among the “regents” of Holland (the so-called 
“States party’’), represents the view now generally accepted among Dutch 
historians, to which it does not make original contributions. The idea of the 
mutual dependency of the prince and the people is represented as more purely 
Calvinist than it really was, True, its origin is to be found in Calvin, but it 
was Hugo de Groot who was responsible for its characteristic Dutch form, 
which he evolved in his famous work: De antiquitate reipublicae Batavae. 

Several satirical poems of Vondel’s (“Hekeldichten”), in which the poet 
heaps invective on the English Parliamentarians, are quoted and commented 
on. Here it is of interest that the execution of Charles I proves to have 
been a turning point in the course of popular sympathy in Holland. For 
although up to the year 1649 Vondel’s satires against the Puritans were 
answered by vehement counter-attacks, similar poems on Cromwell seem to 
have met with general approval. One remark must be made here as regards 
Scherpbier s assertion that Vondel after his conversion “no longer knew how 
to vindicate Holland's revolt against Spain.” Where does this appear? 
Seeing that this is by no means a generally accepted fact, some proofs should 
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have been adduced for this from Vondel’s works, instead of a mere quotation 
from P. Fockens'’ study of Maria Stuart, written in 1887, 

To show the extent to which Milton was known in Holland from 1680 
onwards, an interesting series of quotations is given from the Dutch literary 
periodicals of that time, which, as is well known, were chiefly written in 
French. It appears that the knowledge of English in Holland was slight 
and infrequent, which resulted in some criticisms of Paradise Lost being based 
on the French prose translation. 

From these periodicals three important facts emerge. First, Milton’s 
heterodox ideas were objected to — here incidentally we find Scherpbier’s 
explanation of Milton’s unpopularity in Holland confirmed. Further, the 
critics find fault with his style, which they call rugged and loosely constructed 
— his lines evidently sounded harsh and uncouth in their ears, which were 
accustomed to smooth alexandrines — and lastly, the poet’s imagination strikes 
them as too bold, not according to the laws of reason. Very few critics 
appear to have felt the beauty of Milton’s poetry; there was a temporary 
interest, which soon subsided, and after that the periodicals were entirely 
silent on him. 

The 7th chapter deals with the first Dutch translation of Paradise Lost, 
which was written in blank verse — Jacobus van Zanten's ‘t Paradijs Ver- 
looren, published in 1728. Scherpbier’s criticism of it seems to me unduly 
harsh, since it judges an 18th century rendering according to the highest 
standards of the modern art of verse translation. He does not seem to have 
realized that Van Zanten was the pioneer of this art in Holland. All 17th 
century verse translations of the classics, including Vondel’s Virgil and Ovid, 
are paraphrases: following the content of their originals they express it in 
their own poetic form, without attempting to reproduce rhythm and sound- 
effects. Van Zanten however, as Scherpbier himself shows, had not only 
understood the principle of Milton's blank verse, but had also succeeded in 
applying the principle correctly in his lines, surely a remarkable achievement. 
Scherpbier’s reasons for denying the translator any claim to excellence are 
threefold: he sometimes misunderstood the sense of his original; he had no 
clear idea of the cosmological structure of the universe in Paradise Lost, and 
his lines are wooden and unmusical. I grant the first and the second 
impeachments, though it seems to me that allowance should have been made 
for the extraordinary difficulties in the way of language which the poem 
must have presented to a translator who had no first rate dictionary and no 
commentary at his disposal. The fact remains that Van Zanten strove after 
(and frequently achieved) a remarkably close and sometimes felicitous 
rendering. But there is more. Here and there he proves to have realized the 
beauty of Milton's paragraph style, by his use of alliteration and vowel 
correspondence in order to link into one passage lines that run on one into’ the 
other. At times he thereby achieves just that musical quality which Scherp- 
bier denies him. I give an example from the passage quoted by him (Book 


Il], line 11 sqq.): 


Gij waart v66r Zonne en Hemelen, en op 
Gods stem bekleede gij de waereld, die 
Uyt duystre en diepe waaters rees, gerukt 
Uyt 't ijdel en onvormig eyndeloos 

Als met een mantel. é 
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With reference to the passage : 
Of 


Verkiest gij, dat ik liever U naam 
Van zuivren stroom, die uyt den Hemel vloeyt 
Wiens oorspronck niet is naa te vorssen, geev ? 


Scherpbier remarks: “The fear of an extra syllable led to the omission of the 
definite article before “naam”, which makes the sentence obscure, the more 
so because of the clumsy end-position of the verb ‘‘geev’.’ — On verifying 
the quotation in the text at my disposal 1 I find that the line runs: 


Verkiest gij dat ik liever U den naam ...... 


A mistake of this kind should not have occurred in a work of scholarship. 
Even supposing that in the text consulted by Dr.-S. the article is omitted, his 
argument is unsound, for in that case the line is too short, so that this fear of 
an extra syllable would have been out of place. 

That Van Zanten’s ‘translation was not appreciated, was largely due to 
the then prevalent craze for rhyme and metrical smoothness, as Dr. S. rightly 
says. It certainly was not a great work of art, but as a pioneer’s achievement 
it has greater merits than Scherpbier’s criticism would lead one to suppose. 

The last chapter contains a survey of the Dutch biblical epics from Vondel's 
Joannes de Boetgezant onwards, in which the analysis of Hoogvliet’s 
Abraham de Aartsvader stands out for its penetration. From the defects of 
the poem (lifeless abstraction in the scenes in Heaven, and a slavish fidelity 
to the Bible story) Scherpbier deduces the characteristic view of the biblical 
epic held by the Dutch in the 18th century. It was based on a conviction that 
it was sinful both to represent Heaven plastically and to depart from the 
letter of the Bible, or to intermix sacred history with Heathen mythology. 
Scherpbier is certainly right in saying that it was this view which rendered 
the Dutch epic poets insensitive to Milton's influence. As for the objection 
made to the imaginative quality of Paradise Lost, however, that is one made by 
18th century critics of Milton generally. Hence it cannot be said to prove 
that “the Dutch were too level-headed and too realistic to have much feeling 
for the soaring spirit of Milton.’ This may or may not be true, but the facts 
stated here are not sufficient evidence. 

The English style of the work is as good as a foreigner’s English can be. 
As it deals with a chapter of Dutch literary history, however, and, with the 
exception of Chapter IV, pages 64-73, only indirectly with Milton, it will be 
read and appreciated almost exclusively by those acquainted with Holland and 
its literature. It seems to me that the subject demanded a book written in 
Dutch, so that the author was unwise in denying himself the use of his own 
language. 


London. TH. WEEVERS. 


1 ’t Paradijs Verlooren, 1728, (Te. Haarlem bij Geertruid van Kessel), 4° | (British 
Museum). 
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Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope, A History of the Five Editions. 
By WituramM DarnaLtt MacCuintock, M.A., Professor Emeritus 
of English in the University of Chicago. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press; London, the Oxford University Press; 
aug D. B. Centen’s Wetenschappelijke Boekhandel. Pp. x, 74. 

Zenet 


No student of the eighteenth century can afford to neglect Joseph Warton’s 
Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, a critical document which virtually 
killed the neo-classic school and inaugurated the romantic; at least, it 
dethroned Pope, once for all, from the eminence which he had occupied for 
half a century. The importance attached to it by the literary world of its day 
is indicated by the fact that within less than fifty years from the appearance 
of the first volume, it had gone through five editions, and in the present book 
Professor MacClintock traces out the history of its growth and development. 
His study is the result of some thirty years work, he tells us in his preface, 
and so, of course, within its limited field, it can be considered exhaustive; so 
far as the historical study of the Essay is concerned it leaves very little for 
future scholars to do, save perhaps to attempt a refutation of one or two of 
Professor MacClintock’s conclusions, and even in these there is little that is 
controversial. The major part of the book is a plain statement of fact, set 
out with conscience, care, and diligence, and as such it should prove invaluable 
as a reference book for students of the romantic revival. 

It falls naturally into four main sections. a) The origin, significance and 
reception of the Essay. b) The question of the delay in the issue of the 
second volume — for it was not published until twenty-six years after the 
first. c) The history of the five editions. d) A summary of the textual and 
critical changes made in the five editions. After careful research and the 
consideration of all views hitherto put forward, Professor MacClintock has 
come to the conclusion that the Essay was undertaken as a challenge to 
Warburton’s edition of Pope, a second edition of which had appeared four 
years earlier, though Warton probably had the assistance of Joseph Spence 
and possibly (which has never been suggested before) of Edward Young, to 
whom the Essay was dedicated. Comparing the first part of the Essay with 
Young's Conjectures on Original Composition (1759), Professor MacClintock 
declares that, ‘‘the two critics had the same opinions of Pope, especially as 
to his being a man of wit rather than a true poet. ...... Young and Warton 
must have exchanged opinions for years, and since the former was much the 
older man (born in 1683), he may have been the originator of many of the 
ideas they shared.” This is the first interesting discovery of our author. 
Secondly, he has shown that although the first volume was issued under the 
_ imprint of Mary Cooper, the publisher was actually Dodsley,! who preferred 
to keep his interest in the work dark so that he could use every means to push 
the sales without exciting comment. (p. 13). Then too, a number of points 
about the reception and circulation of the book have been cleared up. 
- Professor MacClintock has religiously examined all the available reviews, 
- which show that the first volume, was, on the whole, well received, and became 
popular enough to invite a pirated edition (Dublin, 1764, by Peter Wilson, 


1 And so he has added one more work to the list of Dodsley’s publications given by 
Mr. Ralph Strauss in the appendix to his book, Robert Dodsley, Poet, Publisher and 


_ Playwright. 
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Dame Street). Between four and five thousand copies of the Essay must 
have been printed during Warton's life-time (p. 16), and though our author 
has not been able to settle definitely the actual income derived from them, 
judging from the figures he gives for other works, it must have been 
considerable. 

Concerning the second important question, that of the delay in the 
publication of the second part of the Essay, Professor MacClintock has less 
that is tangible to offer us. From the nature of the subject this is only to be 
expected. That from the first it was intended that at least one other volume 
should follow is clear from the fact that the 1756 publication concluded with 
the words, ‘the end of the first volume”. By 1759, moreover, Warton was 
actually at work on a second instalment, and before long two hundred pages 
were in the press; then it was abandoned, and had to wait until 1782 before 
it was published. What was the reason? That Warton feared the anger 
of Warburton is, as Professor MacClintock says, unlikely, since during that 
period he issued several new editions of the first volume. That the reception 
of the first part had discouraged him the reviews are enough to disprove. 
No; the real reason, our author suggests, was that he was too busy school- 
mastering to find time for serious critical writing (p. 22); alternatively we 
might suggest that having got in his first shot and, to all intents and purposes, 
achieved his object, he had lost further interest in the subject. 

The chapter on the history of the five editions is, again, full of detail, but four 
points stand out clearly from it. 1) It shows the gradual change of Warton’s 
attitude from the neo-classic to something approaching the romantic. 2) It 
shows the change in contemporary literary reputations. 3) In its pages the 
increasing popularity and appreciation of Gray and Collins are discernible. 
4) It marks the emergence of historical criticism. Many of the changes made 
from one edition to the other are merely trivial textual modifications, but they 
are all listed faithfully. Three, however, are of major importance: i.e. the 
revision of the graded list of English poets, the modification of judgement 
on Gray’s The Bard, and the change of attitude towards Johnson, who fared 
decidedly worse in the later than in the earlier issues. All these show Warton 
moving steadily in the direction of romanticism. 

Professor MacClintock’s book is a competent and thorough piece of work, 
methodically set out and well documented. One small error may, however, be 
noticed. The “literary scale” published in January 1758 and differing some- 
what from Warton’s, appeared in The Literary Magazine, not The Literary 
Review, as stated on page 19. It has recently been reprinted, alongside 
Warton’s list, by Dr. C. E. de Haas in his Nature and the Countryside in 
English Poetry of the First Half of the Eighteenth Century (Amsterdam 
1929); and its “anonymous author” was probably Goldsmith. It has been 
assigned to him hypothetically by several scholars of late years, and recently 
Dr. A. Bosker has strengthened the ascription.1 


Sheffield. | FREDERICK T. Woop. 


1 A. Bosker: Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson. (Groningen, 1930). 
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Herder und Ossian. Won ALEXANDER GILLIES. 189 pp. Berlin: 
Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag. 1933. RM. 9.—. 


De Ossian-stemming is een gewichtig element in de ontwikkeling der 
Romantiek van de idde eeuw. Het is merkwaardig, hoe een met overleg tot 
stand gekomen vervalsching, waarbij toch zuivere, onbelemmerde inspiratie in 
het gedrang moest komen, een min of meer geniale leugen, zoo zeer de wereld 
heeft kunnen beheerschen. Heel het decor, de grootsche luchten, woestenijen 
en donkere wouden, eenzaamheid, ruinen, graven, maanlicht, nevel pakte het 
sentimenteel romantisch gestemd gemoed in machtigen greep. 

Voor Frankrijk is de invloed van Ossian reeds voortreffelijk onderzocht, 
voor Holland is de weg gewezen, Alexander Gillies teekent ons thans Ossian 
in een enkelen Duitschen dichter, Herder, die van nature, door aanleg en 
levensbeschouwing openstond voor de prikkeling dezer fantastische, heroische 
stoffe. In Riga stond Herder aan zee voor natuurimpressies als in Ossian; 
op zijn eerste groote reis bezocht hij Schotland; voor en na verdiepte hij zich 
in heel de litteratuur over het onderwerp, van Turgot, Blair, Suard, Arnaud 
en anderen. Wat hem hier als germanist en dichter aantrok, trilde na in 
zijn intieme zieleleven; zijn minnebrieven vloeien over van Ossian en hij zendt 
zijn bruid omwerkingen in diep melancholischen toon van wat hij bij Denis 
vond. Hij zoekt het echte en het zuivere in deze schoonheid; hij wil in 
Schotland ,,die celtischen Lieder des Volks in ihren ganzen Sprache und Ton 
des Landherzens wild singen héren’’, bevrijd van de hexameters. Van Herder 
gaat het enthousiasme over op Goethe, die op zijn beurt hem uit de bibliotheek 
van zijn vader een uitgave van 1765 kon bezorgen. 

Aanvankelijk ziet ook Herder geen onderscheid tusschen Kelten en 
Scandinaviérs; hij komt tot klaarheid; met hem triumfeert de Keltische 
mythologie over de Grieksche. De Grieken zijn niet langer de maat, waar- 
naar de waarde van het vroegere barbarendom bepaald wordt. Ossian wordt 
gelijkwaardig aan Homerus. Het primitieve was de sentimenteele ziel dierbaar. 
Die Gefiihle Ossians, wie auch sein Stil, wurden als wichtige Beitrage zur 
wachsenden Idee, dasz die Poesie eine Welt- und Vélkergabe sei, da die 
Empfindungen und Leidenschaften, die die Poesie erzeugen, im tiefsten Innern 
der menschlichen Natur lagen, eifrig aufgenommen.” 

Voor Herder was deze oude kunst alles wat tot inspiratie en vernieuwing 
der litteratuur noodig was, vaderlandsliefde, teedere klachten vrij van alle 
gewilde metaphoren en galante woordspelingen. Ossian was voor hem de 
vertegenwoordiger der Urpoesie, waarin zijn eigen persoonlijk gevoel opging. 
Hij wil zich losmaken van de klassieke mythologie, die voor Duitschland toch 
van groote beteekenis was geweest; de Noorsch-Keltische worde de waardige 
plaatsvervangster. Hij voelt wel dat Ossian buiten Duitschland ligt; maar hij is 
toch ,,wenigstens unser Bruder”. Doch ook buiten eigen grenzen zocht 
Herder de menschheid; de beteekenis van Ossian is voor hem niet een bloot 


itterarische, maar in den grond een historische en cultuur-psychologische. 


_ Macpherson en Percy hebben hem den weg gewezen: door kennis van nationale 
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poézie uit de oudheid kan Duitschland zich zelf leeren kennen en den grond- 
slag leggen voor verderen opbouw. 

Bij zijn vertaling van Ossian trachtte Herder door het gebruik van een vrij 
thythme, door een afgebroken stijl, weglaten van _lidwoorden, kortheid, 
,,Spriinge und Wife” de primitieve sfeer der barden te bereiken. Gillies 
geeft een kritisch overzicht van verschillende vertalingen. Herder was er op 
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uit, de vertaling van Denis ,,barden-masziger” te maken. In zijn Volks- 
liederenverzameling nam hij vertalingen van Ossian op. 

Intusschen waren ontstellende berichten aangaande de echtheid van heel 
Ossian in aantocht, het eerst van een Major Von Harold. Herder gaat 
twijfelen, hij gaat zelf onderzoeken. Zijn liefde voor Ossian kan hij niet 
opgeven, hij zij oud of nieuw. Hij tracht zijn held te redden. Hij blijft aan 
Ossians afhankelijkheid van een primitieve Keltische beschaving gelooven. De 
poésie is niet alleen product van nationale cultuur, zij vormt die evenzeer. 
Ossian overtreft zelfs Homerus in zijn menschelijkheid, innig verwant aan de 
morgenlandsche poésie van den Bijbel, in zijn edele gevoelens, zijn reine 
aandoeningen: ,,Homer dichtet rein-objektiv und Ossian rein-subjektiv oder, 
in den Worten der ,,Humanitatsbriefe”’: ,,Homer erzahlt ohne merkliche 
besondere Theilnehmung: Ossian singet aus seinem verwundeten Herzen.” 

Voor hen die zich aan een rationeel begrip van de wereld hielden, bood 
Ossian nieuw materiaal, dat, naar Herder’s inzicht, tot juister begrip leiden 
kon; de gevoelsmensch vond in hem een ontroerende bevrediging. In de 
rokoko-wereld der 18de eeuw was Ossian een verfrisschende bergstroom. 
Op den jongen Herder vooral heeft hij machtigen invlo¢éd gehad en mede door 
Herder op de algemeene cultuur. 


Amsterdam. J. Prinsen J.Lz. 


Words, Words, Words! By Eric PARTRIDGE. 230 pp. London: 
Methuen. 1933. 6/— net. 


It is a pleasure to welcome Eric Partridge’s collection of essays on words and 
phrases, slang words and phrases coming in for the lion’s share. Most of 
these essays have appeared in The Quarterly Review, The London Quarterly 
Review, The New Statesman, The Week End Review, Action, John o' 
London's Weekly, and Everyman. 

To Dutchmen the first chapter on ‘Offensive Nationality’ will be of special 
interest containing as it does many instances of the word ‘Dutch’ in an 
uncomplimentary sense e.g. ‘Dutch courage,’ “Dutch consolation, ‘Dutch 
concert, and many more phrases of the same type. Should we by any chance 
become unduly puffed up with a sense of our own importance this chapter may 
serve as an admirable corrective to any megalomaniac tendencies on our part. 

However, not all collocations with the word ‘Dutch’ are used in opprobrium. 
The term is frequently used under a misapprehension because it is confounded 
with ‘Deutsch’ (German). Thus when English people speak of Dutch clocks, 
Dutch ovens, and Dutch ware what are meant are German clocks, ovens and 
ware, as these are chiefly made in Germany and are German, not Dutch, 
articles of manufacture. Dutch clocks, despite their name, are almost all made 
in the Black Forest. Conversely ‘German silver’ has no connection with the 
dominions of which the Kaiser used to be over-lord; actually this substance is 
an alloy of several metals which has been known in China for times beyond 
memory. Curiously enough, as if in retaliation, ‘German silver’ is known in 
Germany as ‘English silver.’ 

There is a useful article on Rhyming Slang and other freak languages. 
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Rhyming Slang is used in the same circumstances and by the same class of 
people as back slang. The custom is to substitute for the word to be under- 
stood some other word or phrase that rhymes with the understood word. 
Common examples are: ‘Johnny Horner’ for ‘corner’; ‘Cain and Abel’ for 
‘table’; “River Lea’ for ‘tea’ (to be found in Priestley’s Good Companions 
passim); ‘Christians Awake’ for ‘steak’; ‘pig's ear’ for ‘beer,’ and so on, ad 
infinitum. The last two — and the others as well for that matter — are often 
abbreviated respectively to ‘Christians’ and ‘pigs.’ It is not uncommon to hear 
in a doss house the order for ‘half a pound of Christians and a pint of pigs.’ 
It is a pity that (in deference to Mrs. Grundy?) the author has not seen his 
way to include the more risky type of rhyming slang, e.g. ‘bottle and glass,’ 
which must now remain a puzzle to the uninitiated. And why should Mr. 
Partridge preserve a horror-stricken silence on the innocent-looking ‘Scotch 
warming-pan’? Farmer and Henley, the editors of Slang and its Analogues, 
were less squeamish. Obviously the seamy side of English (and non-English) 
slang has got but little attention in Mr. Partridge’s pages. 

In conclusion we regret to say that some of the attempts at elucidating the 
origin of slang phrases do not seem very successful to us. Thus the German 
phrase ‘Kattun Kriegen’ is explained by a reference to ‘the noise of torn calico 
or perhaps from the ensuing need of bandages.’ What about our Dutch 
expression ‘van katoen geven (krijgen)'? It hardly admits of such a simplistic 
explanation. 


Breda. Pej. Hroxscaun 


Brief Mention. 


De Wordsworth a Keats. Etudes sur la poésie anglaise. Par 
Paut pE Reut. 266 pp. Paris: Editions Albert. 1933. 12 frs. 


The Brussels Professor of English Literature, well-known for his standard works on 
Browning and Swinburne, has assembled in one volume a number of essays on the English 
Romantic movement previously published separately elsewhere. All of them will repay reading 
for the author’s sympathetic approach to his subject, and for the nice critical sense displayed 
in his appreciation of each poet. The study of Wordsworth, the longest of the five, is perhaps 
also the best. That on Byron was reviewed at some length in E.S. IV (1922). One regrets 
a number of inaccuracies and misprints in the English quotations, and some surprising mis- 
conceptions in the account of the Rime of the Ancient Mariner. The essays on Wordsworth, 
Byron and Shelley have been brought up to date by notes on the Prelude, on Astarte, and 
on Shelley's letters to Harriet. That on Coleridge might have gained by a reference to 
Livingston Lowes’ Road to Xanadu. 

The volume may be specially recommended to teachers of English literature, and to all 
who wish to improve their acquaintance with English romantic poetry. — Z 
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The Connection between Verbs of Rest 
(lie, sit, and stand) 
and another Verb, viewed historically. 


In modern German, Danish, and Swedish the connection between a verb 


of rest and another verb to denote two simultaneous ‘actions’ is always 
copulative : 


German. Er lag und schlief. Sie sasz and n&hte. Er steht und raucht. 
Danish. Han laa og sov. Han sad og bladede in en bog. Jeg stod og rég. 
Swedish. Han ligger och sover. Han sitter och laser. Han stod och tittade.1 


In Middle Dutch, too, the connection was generally copulative : 
Noé lach ende sliep. Yeve sat ende span. Hi stant ende dochte.? 


English has the same construction by the side of lie (sit, stand) followed 
by a present participle : 


He lay and slept (lay sleeping) soundly. She sat and turned (sat turning) 
over the leaves of a book. He stood and talked (stood talking) . 


In Modern Dutch the copulative construction has practically died out; we 
now say 


Hij ligt te slapen. Hij heeft liggen slapen. Zij zat te bladeren in een 
boek. Zij had zitten bladeren. Hij stond te kijken. Hij heeft staan 
kijken. Hij zal staan [te] kijken. 

(Compare: Was steht ihr [zu] horchen ?)3 


For convenient reference to the four constructions illustrated above the 
following notation will be used: A, [They] stood and talked; B, [They] 
stood talking; C, [They] stood to talk; D, *[They] stood talk. 

All these constructions occur in Old English, though instances of C are rare. 


A. Elfric, Hom., I. 246, se witega leg and slep. (Renders Jonah I. 5, 


Jonas ...... dormiebat). 

fElfric, Lives of Saints I. 502.251, on Sam sare bam mycclan hi lagon 
and slepon. 

Beow. 1603 £., Gistas setan (MS. secan), modes seoc, ond on mere 
staredon. 

John IX, 8, Hu nis pis se Se set and weedlode? (qui sedebat, et 
mendicabat) 


Ibid. XVIII. 18., ba beowas and pbegnas sfodon xt dam gledon and 
wyrmdon hig; witodlice Petrus stod mid him and wyrmde hine (Stabant 
Eatecs et calefaciebant se; erat ...... Petrus stans, et calefaciens se.)4 

Ibid. XVIII. 25, And Symon Petrus stod and wyrmde hine (Erat ...... 
stans, et calefaciens se).5 


1 The Swedish examples have been taken from a collection I owe to the kindness of 
Dr. P. M. Boer-den Hoed, Reader in the Scandinavian languages in the University of 
Amsterdam. 

2 Stoett, Middelnederlandsche Spraakkunst, Syntaxis? § 10. 

3 Sanders, Handwérterbuch der Deutschen Sprache i.v. stehen, 2b. 

4 and 5 These two passages are quoted, with a few differences in the wording, in the 
Vercelli Homilies 8.73 ff. and 10,92 ff. respectively . 
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ZElfric, Lives of Saints I. 518, 503 ff., on bere gesihde hine gestod 
wundorlice wafung, and he stod and beheold, and him wundorlic puhte. 
O.E. Martyrology 210.7 £., ba sfodon crystene men on bam waroode 
and weopon. 
B. fElfric, Hom., II. 260, Se Scyppend ...... on byrgene siddan anbidiende 
leg on Sam seofodan dege. 

Id., Ibid. II. 312, Da leg se earming his yrmdée bemznende. 

Id., Lives of Saints I. 494.129, hi on ealne weg on weccan, and on 
festenum, and on halgum gebedum geomrigende lagon. 

Blickl. Hom., p. 17, Rihtlic bet wes bet se blinda be dem wege sefe 
weedliende ...... & se leofab & gelyfeb se be siteb be bam wege weedliende. 

Ibid. p. 237, he geseah bone eadigan Matheus enne sitton singende. 

Luke XVIII. 35, sum blind man set wid Sone weg wedliende (sedebat 
satinae mendicans). 

Elfric, Hom. I. 156, Gif he nele biddan pes ecan leohtes, he sift Sonne 
blind be Sam wege unbiddende. Se Se rihtlice gelyf6 on Crist, ...... 
he sitt be Sam wege biddende. 

Id., Lives of Saints Il. 370.252, hi seeton ba niht embe crist sprecende. 

Life of St. Neot, Anglia Il, 112.161, Hit gelamp sume deige, bet bes 
swanes wif hette hire ofen and se king ber-big set hleowwinde hine 
beo ban fyre. (Date MS. 12th century). - 

Luke XXIII. 10, Da stodon para sacerda ealdras hine anredlice 
wregende (stabant ...... accusantes). 

Ibid. XXIII. 35, And bet folc stod geanbidiende (stabat ...... spectans). 

4Elfric, Hom. I. 296, hi up to heofonum sfarigende stodon (Renders 


Acts I. 10, intuerentur ...... ceelum). 

Id., Ibid. II. 32, Pet fole da ...... hi geleddon to Sere stowe ber 
he lytle er cwacigende stod (= had stood). 

Id., Lives of S. I. 58.133, Eubolus ...... and ba yldostan preostas stoden 


zt bera dura stariende on bet leoht. 

Id., Ibid. II, 18.268, he stod bifiende and ba eorban behealdende. 

Id., Ibid. Il. 254.538, martinus ...... het hine sona standan, and he 
stod ba gynigende. 

Id., Ibid. Il, 328.208, he stod sfrutigende mid tole. 

Cc 4Elfric, Hom. I, 542, he him behet ...... pet hi on Sam micclan dome 
ofer twelf dom-setl siftende beod, to demenne eallum mannum be efre 
on lichaman lif underfengon (Renders either Matthew XIX, 28, sedebitis 
eee judicantes, or Luke XXII. 30, sedeatis ...... judicantes). 

Deuteronomy XXVII. 13, and Sas sceolon standan on Hebal dune fo 
wyrgenne Ruben and Gad, Aser and Zabulon, Dan and Neptalim 
(stabunt ad maledicendum). 

Mark XI. 25, And bonne ge standab eow to gebiddenne ...... (stabitis 
ad orandum). 

fElfric, Hom. I. 48, gemunde gedafenlic bet godcunde gewrit, mannes 
Sunu standan ext Godes swibran fo gescyndenne pera Iudiscra 


ungeleaffulnysse. 
D. Judges IV. 18, seo wimman ...... let hine licgan swa etlutian his 
feondum (Not in the Vulgate). 
Elfric, Lives of S. I. 512.417, Set scref ...... Se Sa seofon halgan 


lagon inne slapan. 
Andreas 1161 f., Geseeton searupancle sundor to rune ermdu eahtigan. 
Genesis 842, szeton onsundran bidan selfes gesceapu heofoncyninges. 
Andreas 1712, stodon him Sa on ofre efter reofan. 
Prose Guthlac 5.273 f. Sa geseah he der standan twegen bara 
awerigdra gasta wepan swybe and geomrian (stantes duos satellites 
lugentes ...... conspicit). 


The A, B, and D constructions evidently had pretty much the same function. 
In all of them the second verb denoted what the agent was doing while lying, 
sitting, or standing. As will be shown lower down the C construction, too, 
was already in Old English sonietimes used to express simultaneousness of 
the two ‘actions.’ 
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That there was a clearly marked difference in aspect between A and B is 
unlikely. This might have been the case, if the Anglo-Saxons had always 
distinguished between the simple and the periphrastic tense forms. But these 
forms were often used indiscriminately, and similarly hie stodon and starodon 
(= hie stodon + hie starodon), and hie stodon stariende (= hie stodon +: 
hie weron stariende) were only alternate modes of expression. 

In some of the examples given above the choice of either the A or the 
B construction was demonstrably due to Latin influence, and in most of the 
others the same influence may have been at work, as all Old English religious 
texts are translations of, or are, at any rate, based upon Latin originals. But 
the Anglo-Saxon translators did not always render the Latin slavishly; among 
the A and tke B instances there are four that prove this. In translating from 
the Vulgate the utmost deference to the sacred text was observed, the result 
being a very close rendering. The following three passages are, therefore, 
all the more remarkable. 


John V. 3, On bam porticon leg mycel -menigeo geadludra, blindra, 
and healtra, and forscruncenra, and geandbidedon bes weieres styrunge 
(jacebant ...... expectantium ...... ie 

Matthew XXVI. 55, deghwamlice ic set mid eow on pam temple 
and lzrde eow (sedebam docens). 

John XX. 11,°Maria stod bar ute et Sere byrgyne, and weop (stabat 
hE plorans). 


* 


That A and B did not differ in regard to aspect or meaning is also borne 
out by the following two quotations. They are both translations of the 
question of the angels in Acts II. 11, “quid statis aspicientes in ccelum ?” 


Blickl. Hom. p. 123, hwet sfondapb ge her & wundriapb, & up on bysne 
heofon lociab ? 
Elfric, Hom. I. 296, hwi stande ge dus starigende wid heofonas weard ? 


In the following three passages weccende seems to denote a condition, i.e., 
it seems to be adjectival rather than verbal in meaning. 


Esther, in Hom. ed. by Assmann, 89.208, se cyning leg weeccende lange 
on forannihte. (Cf. Esther VI. 1, Noctem illam duxit rex insomnem). 

Bede (Schipper) 156.1130, he ...... grette hine & fregn for hwon he 
on bere tide, be obre men slepon & reston, ana swa unrot on stane 
weeccende sete (quare ...... peruigil sederet). 

Ibid. 495.3724, eall ic pet eabelice abere, beah bu me hate ealle niht 
weeccende on gebedum standan (etiam si totam noctem stando in precibus 
peragere). 

But even here it is advisable not to jump at conclusions. Finite forms of 
weeccan do not appear to have been in use in West-Saxon, so that, if this 
verb suggested itself to a man who spoke or wrote in this dialect, when he 
wanted to express the idea of being awake, of not sleeping, he was confronted 
with a case of Hobson’s choice. One would be prepared to give something to 
get to know why only the present participle was in actual use. The reason 
cannot be that an Anglo-Saxon somehow felt that what he wanted to say 
could not be fitly expressed by means of a finite form of weccan, because. 
finite forms of the synonymous verb wacian were freely used in Old English. 
It is noteworthy that in Middle Dutch the idea of ‘lying awake’ could be 


- expressed by means of an A construction: Haer man lach ende wiec.1 — Our 


1 Stoett, lc., § 10. Compare also: Chaucer, Troil, and Cr. I. 362, as he sat and wook, his 
spirit mette. : 
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twentieth-century mental vision does not always enable us to get a perfectly 
sharp image of the exact meaning of utterances made in days long gone by. 

The inflected infinitive in the C construction does not always express 
purpose. It probably does in the quotation from Mark and in the one from 
Deuteronomy, and also in the one from ZElfric’s Homilies p. 48. But to 
demenne in the other passage from the Homilies renders ‘judicantes, while 
the W. S. Gospels have ge sittad ...... demende in Matthew XIX. 28, and 
ge sitton ...... demende in Luke XXII. 30. | Aflfric, who in his Preface gives 
such strict injunctions to those who may undertake to transcribe his book,1 
would not have deviated from the Vulgate text, if che infinitive could have 
denoted anything else here than the present participle. If any doubt should 
be left as to the C construction in Old English being capable of having the 
same function as in Modern Dutch,2 the following passages will disperse it: 


Deuteronomy XXVII. 12 and 13,-Dis synd da de sculon standan G 
bletsian uppon Gerazim dune ...... & Sas sculon standan on Hebal dune 
to wyrgenne (Hi stabunt ad benedicendum ...... isti stabunt ad 
maledicendum). 


Which of the four constructions are to be regarded as genuine, native 
Germanic ones? From the circumstance that three of them frequently 
correspond to similar constructions in Latin, it does not follow that they are 
imitations of Latin modes of expression. It would be absurd to assume that 
Old English originally had no means of establishing a connection between 
a verb of rest and another verb, to express that while a person was lying,. 
sitting, or standing, he was doing something else at the same time. Unfortun- 
ately most of the other Germanic languages do not afford as much help in 
settling the question as one would like. 

Wulfila employs the A, B, and C constructions. 


A. John XVIII. 18, jah ban was mib im Paitrus standands jah warmjands 
sik (qv.....6 Tlétgos Sota xai Peouawduevos). 
Ibid. XVIII, 25, ip Seimon Paitrus was standands jah warmjands sik 
(qv 6&8 Siuwy ITétgos forms xai Peouawduevos). 
B. Mark XI. 25, jah ban standaib bidjandans afleteib jabai hva habaib 
wiPra hvana. (ot7jxnte moocevyxduevor). 


John IX. 8, panuh garaznans ...... qebun: niu sa ist saei sat aihtronds ? 
(6 xadyuevoc xal noocaitdr). 
GC: Mark X. 46, sunus Taimeiaus Barteimai[a]us [sa] blinda sat faur wig 


du aihtron (éxddyto maod thy 6d0v xgocatér). 
Luke XVIII. 35, blinda sums sat faur wig du aihtron (é&dBnto..... 
moocan dy), 


The two examples of the A construction are of little value; it is an open 
question whether they illustrate Gothic or Greek syntax, for they are word-for- 
word translations of the original. The same applies to the first of the B 


1 Hom. I. 8, Nu bidde ic and halsige on Godes naman, gif hwa bas boc awritan wylle, 
beet he hi geornlice arihte be bere bysene, bylas be we burh gymelease writeras geleahtrode 
beon. Mycel yfel ded se Se leas writ, buton he hit gerihte. 

2 In Dutch we even use the C construction if the infinitive denotes an ‘action’ with 
which it is impossible to associate any idea of purpose, an ‘action’ the agent performs 
involuntarily, or even in spite of himself, as, Ik lag te rillen van de kou, T lay 
shivering with the cold’; Je zit weer te suffen, ‘you are woolgathering again!’ H ij 
stond te bevenals een juffershondje, ‘He stood trembling like an aspen leaf.’ 
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examples. The second is less unsatisfactory. Wulfila evidently objected to 
the literal translation “niu sa ist sa sitands jah aihtronds, and replaced the 
un-Gothic participial construction by a relative clause, a device he frequently 
had recourse to }. 

The two examples of the C construction are valuable. In both these 
passages Wulfila might have given a literal translation, but he wrote sat 


er du aihtron instead of sat ...... aihtronds, so that the two constructions 
must have had the same meaning here. To assume that sat ...... du aihtron 
means ‘sat ...... for the purpose of beaging’ would amount to chreging 


Wulfila with mistranslating his criginal. The blind man’s object in sitting 
by the wayside was, of course, to ask for alms, but the statement he sat ...... 
begging says nothing about this purpose; it only means that he was begging, 
while he was sitting there. Sa blinda sat faur wig du aihtron is the exact 
equivalent of the Dutch ‘de blinde zat aan den weg te bedelen,’ (which is 
not the same as ‘de blinde zat ...... om te bedelen, ten einde te bedelen’).? 
This interpretation is not conjectural. The preposition du before an infinitive 
had become considerably weakened in sense in Wulfila’s time. In several 
cases it is practically meaningless, and sometimes infinitives with and without 
du alternate. 

The material obtained from Old High German texts is partly quite as 
unsatisfactory as the Gothic examples. Wulfila was slavish enough in 
imitating his original, but the translator of Tatian surpassed him. He 
employs A, B, and C constructions: 


A. CXXXII. 5, enoni ist thiz ther thie ther saz inti betolata? (sedebat et 


mendicabat). 

186.5, Stuontum scalca inti thie ambahta zi theru gluoti ...... inti 
uuermitun sih: uuas mit in Petrus stantenti inti sih uuermenti. (stabant 
este et calefaciebant se; erat ...... stans et calefaciens se). 

B. CVI. 5, Sizzet ir ubar zuuelif sedal tuomenti zuuelif cunni Israhels 
(sedebitis ...... iudicantes). 


eS CXXI. 4, Inti thanne ir stantet zi betonne, forlazet oba ir sihuuaz habet 
uuidar uuen (stabitis ad orandum). 


In Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch, which is a very free rendering of the Latin text, 
and frequently, indeed, rather a paraphrase than a translation, I have only 
found B and D constructions. The following four examples do not correspond 
to passages in the Latin, and are, therefore, probably specimens of Otfrid’s 
own language. 


B. III. 2. 7, Quad, er io bi noti lagi dawalonti joh wari theru suhti mit 
grozeru unmahti. 
V. 20. 61, Sie ougon zi imo ouh wéntent joh férahtente stantent. 
D. I. 9. 23, Gistiatun sie tho scé6won in then fater stimmon. ; 
IV, 18. 24, ih gistuant thin warten thar in themo garten. 


I have found no instances in Isidor, nor in those parts of Notker’s works 
I have gone through. 


1 Streitberg, Got. Elementarbuch®, 322.1. 
2 As far as I know the C construction in its present-day sense does not occur in the 


~ Dutch Statenvertaling. We mostly find A constructions, as in Middle Dutch, but_there are 


ee re 


also a number of B constructions (e.g. in Mark X. 46, and in Luke XVIII. 35). The latter 


construction occasionally occurs in Middle Dutch too. 
3 Bernhardt, Kurzgefasste Got. Gramm. § 190. - 
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In Old Saxon examples are, as might be expected, few in number. Heliand, 
although consisting of a series of Gospel stories, is not a translation in any 
sense of the word, so that the following quotations may illustrate native 
Old Saxon usage. 


A. 4976, He ne uuelda thas th6 gehan eouuiht, ac sfod thd endi stridda. 
B. 5741, griotandi satun idisi armscapana. 

4858 f., Stodun uuise man suido gornundi giungaron Kristes. 

5914, stuod griotandi opar than grabe. 


Unless supported by corroborative evidence, many of the examples that 
have been quoted so far, prove little or nothing with regard to Germanic 
syntax. In the case of Old Norse it is unnecessary to work with material of 
doubtful value; there are plenty of original texts at our disposal. 

Participial constructions of whatever nature are far from frequent in Old 
Norse, and I have until now not lighted upon any instances of the B 
construction. If examples of this construction occur at all, they must be rare. 
The A construction appears to be the only one in regular use. 


A. Egils Saga 59.10, en er hann kom fygir Elfina ba lagu beir bar ok 
bidu netr. 


Ibid. 240.18, Ok er beir Egill satu ok mofuduz. 

Snorra Edda, ed. Finnur Jénsson, p. 55, hann var vanr af sifja ok 
draga flata fiska. 

Tristams Saga 86.28, Einn dag sat dréttning i herbergi sinu ok gordi 
einn strengleik um hormuliga Ast. 

Kormaks Saga, Str. 17.1 ff., Sitja sverb ok Avetja sin andskotar miner 
eins karls syner inne (Prose: andskotar miner, syner karls eins, sifja inne 
ok hvetja sverp sin). 


Gisla Saga 39.19, Eptir pat stendr hann ok Alydiz um, hvart nokkurir 
vekdi. 


Egils Saga 211.11, Egill stod medan ok beid peirra. 

Dibriks Saga Cap. 237, Nu stendr Herburt firir konungs bordi oc pionar. 

Snorra Edda p. 44, Hér mun ek standa ok hAlgda. 

Ragnars Saga, Holthausen, Alfisl. Leseb. 34.26 f., Bjorn sfendr a 
hallargélfinu ok studdisk vid spjétskepti sitt. 


Falk and Torp remark: “Sporadisk findisk i oldnorsk en hensigtens infinitiv 
ved hvileverber: Heimdallr sitr bar at geeta bruarinnar’’.1 
The evidence adduced shows that we find 


in Gothic A B S 

in Old English A B G D 
in Old High German A B Cc D 
in Old Saxon A B 

in Old Norse A C 


The italics indicate that the examples found in the respective languages are 
not convincing. This does not imply that in the case of all the other examples 
classical, particularly Latin, influence is excluded. This is a factor that 
has always to be reckoned with in medizval religious literature, which is 
practically always derived, directly or indirectly, from some Latin source. 

The A construction is found in all the Old Germanic languages, although 
the Gothic and Old High German examples leave something to be desired. 
Still if these examples are viewed in connection with the fact that the A 


1 Dansk-Norsk Syntax i historisk fremstilling, p. 207. 


hl UY. 
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construction is at once the simplest and the most logical one that could be 
employed to express the contemporaneity of two actions, it is difficult to 
believe that Wulfila and the Old High German translators only used it 
because they found it in their originals. Hence we are probably justified 
in regarding the A construction as being native to all the Germanie languages. 

In discussing the origin of the B construction attention must be called to the 
significant fact that it does not seem to occur in Old Norse, in which a ta 
greater quantity of original prose, with a geuuinely Germanic flavour, was 
written than in all the other Old Germanic languages put together. Not a 
single instance of the B construction has been found in an unquestionably 
original text in any of the other Germanic languages. All the examples may 
ultimately be of Latin origin. In all the Germanic languages, with the well- 
known exception of Middle and Modern English, participial constructions 
have always been sparingly used, probably owing to their being felt not to 
be integral elements of the language. Even in English, in which the process 
of naturalizing and assimilating Romanic modes of expression has been going 
on for centuries, participial constructions (except, of course, the progressive 
form) are often avoided in colloquial speech. 

In all probability the B construction is not a native idiom in Germanic. 

Neither Gothic nor Old Norse have an inflected infinitive. But in Old 
Norse there is nothing strange in at being followed by an ‘uninflected’ 1 
infinitive, because this preposition governs an accusative, when it denotes 
direction. As the C construction is very rare in Old Norse, it is probably 
not a native idiom. 

Gothic du governs a dative, so that an uninflected infinitive preceded by 
this preposition strikes one as an anomaly. If there ever was a dative of the 
infinitive in Gothic, it must have fallen into disuse, and been replaced by the 
uninflected form. A glance at the various functions of du, as registered in 
Streitberg’s Gotisch-Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch, reveals the fact that 
in the use of the prepositional infinitive Wulfila did not imitate any particular 
Greek construction or constructions. Unless the C construction owed its 
origin to the Latin gerund preceded by ad, it must be considered a genuine 
Gothic mode of expression. A non liquet is the only verdict that can be given. 

With reference to the Old English prepositional infinitive Callaway says: 
“The inflected infinitive of purpose after verbs of whatever kind, was probably 
first suggested by the Latin.” 2 Callaway makes a serious mistake in over- 
looking the fact that inflected forms of the infinitive constitute one of the 
features peculiar to the West Germanic dialects.3 In all of them the dative, 
which is the form with which we are concerned here, is preceded by to (te, 
ti, zi), and ends in -enne, -anne (in Old Saxon sometimes in -onne), which 
ending postulates -annja < -anja.4 Unless this dative is a specifically West 
Germanic formation, it must have been inherited from primitive Germanic; 
in any case it existed before the West-Germanic consonant lengthening took 
place, and, consequently, long before Latin syntactical influence can have 
made itself felt. The prepositional infinitive was an idiom of the dialects 
spoken by the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons before they migrated to England, 


1 Strictly speaking the accusative (and nominative) of the infinitive. 
2 The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, p. 215. 

3 Callaway erroneously speaks of the ‘inflected infinitive’ in Gothic, Lc. p. 253 and p. 256. 
4 That the inflected forms had a j-suffix, is proved by the Old Saxon genitive in -annias; 


examples in Gallée-Lochner, Altsachsische Gramm., p. 248. 
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and when, several centuries later, the Anglo-Saxons used the prepositional 
infinitive to express the idea of purpose, they did not borrow anything from 
Latin, not even when they rendered ad orandum by to biddenne. 

There is every reason to assume that the C construction was native to 
Old English. 

Only a few examples of the D construction have been found, two Old High 
German ones, and half a dozen from Old English texts. The English 
instances cannot be traced to a Latin source; all that can, therefore, be said 
is that there is some reason to assume that the D construction is a genuine 


Old English idiom. 


We must now deal with the history of the four constructions in English. 
That of the D construction can be stated in a few words: it fell into disuse 
in Middle English. So far only examples of lie sleep have been found. 


Laz. A 18651, Ne pburue ba cnihtes ...... careless liggen slepen. (B, 
ne beorte be cnihtes ...... careless ligge sleape.) 

South Eng. Leg. 61.268, panne gothb huy ligge slepe. 

Rob. of Gloc., Chron. (Rolls) 3267, Some hii founde ligge slepe (three 
MSS. have aslepe). 

Id. Ibid. 8629, A monek ...... Matte as he lay slepe bi hum a wonder 
cas. (In two MSS.; one MS. has aslepe, one has on slepe, and one has 
and slepte.) 

Poem temp. Edw. II (in Pol. Songs, Camden Soc.) 325.45, the fraun~ 
chise of holi churche hii laten ligge slepe ful stille. 


To the copyists of three manuscripts of Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle 
ligge slepe was evidently unfamiliar, and they replaced it by what was current 
English in their time. The last trace of the D construction had probably 
disappeared before the end of the fourteenth century. 

The other three constructions have all remained in use until the present 
day, although the C construction is now seldom, if ever, used in the same 
function as the A and B constructions. 

In Middle English the three constructions are, generally speaking, used 
promiscuously. In poetry the choice between A and C on the one hand, and 
B on the other, may sometimes have been influenced by metrical considerations; 
' still this cannot always have been the case, as the ending of the present 
participle is not infrequently stressed. 

Sometimes, as might, in fact, be expected, the infinitive in the C construction 
has a final sense. 


Chaucer, Leg. G. W. 2438, he ...... lyth in Rodopeia him for fo reste. 

Id., Cant. T. B 4475, in the soond fo bathe hire myrily Lith Pertelote. 

Orm. 8933 and 9003, annd tere (Per per) he saff to frazz3nenn hemm 
Off be33re (heore) bokess lare. 

Ibid. 15794, menn wibb sillferr setenn ber To lenenn itt te lede. 

Ancren R., p. 358, “Hwon ich siffe uorto demen,” seid ure Louerd, 
“ze schulen sitten mid me.” 

Chaucer, Bk. Duch. 436, thogh Argus, the noble countour, safe fo rekene 
in his countour, ...... Yet shulde he fayle to rekene even The wondres 
me mette in my sweven. 

Orm. 3894, enngless stanndenn a33 occ a33 To lofenn Godd. 

Ibid. 9870, Pe33 werenn rihhte staness Patt stodenn ber onnfasst te 
flumm Per he sfod ta fc spellenn. 

Ibid. 10331, forrpi wenndenn be33 full wel Off Sannt Johan Bapptisste, 
Patt he wisslike were Crist, Forr batt he stod to fullhtnenn. 

Agzenb. p. 266, he ...... be-uore be uader uor ous stant uor to bidde. 


ee ey ee ee sy 7a 
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Chaucer, Troil. and Cr. V. 1114, Til it was noon they stoden for fo see. 
Bokenam, Leg. IX. 816, be peple wych ber sfod fo se. 
Transl. Imit. Chr. 126.4, Gode ihesu, whan shal I stonle to se be? 


In other cases there may have been a vague desire in the writer's mind to 
express that the lying, sitting, or standing had a purpose, but as a rule the 
context does not warrant this assumption. Preconceived notions as to what 
a prepositional infinitive preceded by a verb of rest means, or should mean, 
would lead to utterly wrong interpretations, if applied to the Dutch C 
construction, and there can be no reasonable doubt but that in the great 
majority of cases the Middle English C construction has the same function 
as the Dutch idiom, namely to denote what the agent is occupied with, while 
lying, sitting, or standing. In other words, to take a concrete case: she lay 
to wepe (= Dutch 2zij lag te weenen) means exactly the same as she lay and 
wepte and she lay weping. 

The following groups of quotations illustrate the indiscriminate use of the 
A, B, and C constructions. 


A. Laz. A 25987, ber be eotende lai and slep; B similar. 

Ibid. A 26001, ber be feond lai and slepte; B similar. 

Ibid. A 26009, ber he lai and slepte; B similar. 

South Engl. Leg. 250.358, As bis false man lay and slep: a cart bare 
cam gon. 

Beket 2357, Bi ny3te, as the men leye and slepe and lute therof tho3te, 
Hi nome up this holi bone. 

Robert of Br., Transl. Langtoft’s Chron. p. 256, Pou may not ligge and 
slepe as monke in his dortoure. 

Rich. Coer de L. 3095, He lay and slepte, and swette a stound. 

Will. of Pal. 2266, In caue pay lyen and slepen samen yfere. 

Chaucer, Bk. Duch. 166, the valey ...... Ther thise goddes laye and 
slepe. 

Caxton, Reynard p. 6, The myllar laye and slepe. 

B. North Engl. Leg. 83.178, Pe prince and his wife lay slepand. Similar 
instances Ibid. 87.575 and 155.243. . 

Bonaventura’s Med. 275, Ion lyp slepyng. 

Theophilus (Englische Studien 1), Harl. 604, Oure lady broght it 
(scil. the charter) in hir hand, to Tyophill, als he lay slepeand; Vern. 
559, and as he lay faste slepynge, bulke scrit Marie gon bringe. 

Seven Penitential Psalms (Englische Studien X) 702, He sawe a man 
eosbes Lye slepynge in a synful sweuene. 

Seven Sages (Northern version) 899, Ay lay be childe fast slepeand. 

Gesta Rom. 188, Ionathas lay stille (= yet) slepinge. 

Lydgate, St. Edmund and Fremund III. 1015, The martir, maide, and 
kyng To hym appered ...... as he lay slepyng. 

Malory, Morte Darthure 110.28, he wente to the other peuelione / and 
found a lady lyeng slepyng ther in. 

Id., Ibid. 151.2, whanne he sawe hem bothe soo lye slepynge faste / 
vnnethe he myght holde hym on horsbak for sorowe. 

(e& Bestiary 24, Danne he lied to slepen Sal he neure luken Se lides of 
hise egen. 

Legends Vernon MS. 5.319, ber was ‘no more tyme lost ben while he 
lay to slepyng (< O.E. to slepenne). 

Destr. of Troy 13802, Vlixes the lorde lay for to slepe. 

St. Editha 3736, Hym pou3t bat a semely lady come pere inne, In to 
pat same place bere-as he fo slepe bo lay. 

Ibid. 4728, pis sweuene he mette, as he lay to slepe vpon a ny3t. 


A. Ipom. B 825, The lady lay ouer be castell walle And byheld be 
justis alle. 
Sir Perceval 1399, And ay lay the lady brighte One the walle and 
byhelde How many mene that he had slane. 
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King of Tars 500, be mayden and be soudan In a tour bei leze pan 
be turnament fo biholde. 


Will. of Pal. 50, pat semliche child pat so loueliche lay and wep in 
bet lobly caue. 

Chaucer, Cant. T. B 834, His lytel child lay wepyng in hir arm. 

Gower, Conf. Am. III. 302, in my barm ther lith to wepe Thi child. 


Chaucer, Troil. and Cris. III. 440, the longe night he lay and thoughte. 
Seven Sages (Northern version) 233, Pus lay he thinkand al bat night. 


Orm. 14386, patt lede patt ter satt G drannc Att tatt bridaless sete 
acne tacnebp all batt folle Batt haffde off Drihhtin lare. 


South Eng. Leg. 162.1956, a criste-masse dai ...... he sat and et wel 
nobleliche, and manie with him al-so. 
Gesta Rom. XCII. 420, Such ij ...... satyn and dronkyn. 


Chaucer, Cant. T. B 2167, this lord sat efyng at his bord. 
Orm. 14086 f£., he wollde sittenn ber To drinnkenn bere o bennche. 
Purvey, I Cor. X. 7, The people sat to efe and drynke. 


Gower, Conf. Am. V. 3339, ther they sief and spieke of thinges. 

Ipom. A 6852, As they satte spekyng alther beste, A knyght come 
rydyng thorowe the foreste. 

Legends in Anglia III, 324.2, And as thay saft speking of diuerse 
thinges, the sike man had his tong. 


Laz. A 25988, ba quene set and weop. 

Erl of T. 103, Many a wyfe may sytt and wep, That was wont 
soft to slep. 

XI Pains of Hell (Vernon MS. in O. Eng. Misc.) 175, An old man 
sat ber wepynge Bi-twene four deueles. 

Chaucer, Leg. G. W. 1834, she syt aye wepynge. 


Passion of our Lord (O.E. Misc.) 643, Hi stoden and bi-heolden hw he 
to heuene asteyh. 

St. Edmund the Conf. 189, His felawe sfod & behuld, & was ne3 
wod for fere. 

Bone Florence 1768, The two false wyth grete yre sfode and behelde 
his ryche atyre. 

Rom. Rose 921, This Bacheler stode biholdyng The daunce. 

Acts (Paues) I. 10, wherto sfonde 3he biholdande into heuen ? 

Chaucer, Troil. and Cr. I. 310, She ...... lykynge to Troilus, Over alle 
thing he stod for to biholde. 

Id., Ibid. V. 648, He stood the. brighte mone to beholde. 


Curs. M. T, 19443, He say him sfonde & helpe him bede. — C, E, F, 
and G read: 
He sagh him stand to helpe him bede. 


Rob. of Br. Handl. S. 5611, Pers stode and loked on hym Felunliche 
with y3en grym. 

Otuel, Auch. MS. 599, Felice stod and loked him to. 

Chaucer, Cant. T. B, 1015, The child stood lookynge in the kynges face. 


Passion of our Lord (O.E. Misc.) 595, As heo stode and speken 
Of vre louerdes aryste ...... He stod amydde heom alle. 

St. Dunstan (Furnivall, E.E.P.) 11, As hi stode and speke perof 
Seint Dunstanes moder taper afure worp anon. 

Prose Life Alex. 94.26, And as bay stode bus spekande, Soedaynly 
pare come a bryghte beme. 


Yorksh. Writers I: 216, Whene bey had bus stand k : 
gidere, oure lorde said ...... bey bus standene spekyng to 
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The following passages further illustrate Middle English usage. 


A. God Ureisun of ure Lefdi 155, Biuoren bine uote ich wulle liggen 

and greden. 

Piers Pl. A, Prol. 9, I lay and leonede and lokede on be watres. 

North Eng. Leg. 87, 574, It (scil. the child) lay and plaid with be pap. 

Chaucer, Leg. G. W. 1292, in his bedde he lyth a nyght and siketh. 

Generydes 161, She sleppyd not, but lay and syghed sore. 

Gower, Conf. Am. 1456, as they lihe abedde and spieke, She praide him. 

Havelok 475, be children ...... Leyen and sprauleden in be blod. 

Owl and N. 1200 MS. C., ich wat 3if cwalm scal comen on orfe; an 
3if dor schul ligge 6 sforue; MS. J., ligge a-storue. 

Rob. of B., Handl. S. 4258, ban behoueb hym fo ligge and swete, And 
take be mery mornyng slepe. 

Chaucer, Troil. and Cr. Ul. 440, He lay and thoughte how he 
might serve. 

Lanfranc’s Chir. 16, It were good bat he lay & traueilide wp hise hondis. 

Chaucer, Troil. and Cr. III. 1537, al for naught; he may wel ligge 
and winke. 

Rich. Coer de L. 3454, The king sat and beheeld fol wel. 

Lib. Desc. 2094, As he set and beheld A worm per out gan passe. 

Ipom. A 415, The lady sat and hym behylde. 

Ipom. A 6905, Imayene saft and behelde. 

Chaucer, Cant. T., A 3641, Stille he sit and biddeth his preyers. 

Owl and N. 743 C, Nu bu mi3t, hule, sitte & clinge. 

Bevis of H. 1286, A‘ sat and dinede in a wede Vnder a faire medle tree. 

Wright's Chaste Wife 358, The lord satt and dyd hys werke. 

Ipom. A 6842, Ipomadon safte and lough. 

Isumbras (Schleich) 634, be riche qwene satt and loghe. 

Ipom. A 6730, Ipomadon siftes and lokes them two (sic! The context 
requires fo). 

Chaucer, Troil. and Cris. II. 1227, he sat and loked in-to strete. 

Ipom. B 1777, they satte and made hem glad. 

Amadace XX. 10, Sir Amadace sate and made gud chere. 

Tristrem 346, As bai best sat and playd, out of hauen bai rade. 

Arth. and Merlin 1941, 3e be nice, euerichon bat sitten here & scorn me. 

Coventry Myst. 67.112, sytt she and sowyht? (Does she sit and sew ?) 

Owl and N. 1287 C, bat gode wié ...... sit & sihd wel sore of-longed. 

Lib. Desc. 2086, Lamb. MS., Sore he set and sighte; Ashmole MS.: 
He sef full styll and thought. 

Caxton, Reynard p. 16, bruyn the beere safte and syghed and groned. 

Chaucer, Cant. T. B. 491, he sat ful ofte and song. 

Torrent of Port., Vppon theyre lay they sat and song. 

South Eng. Leg. 464.93, Ore louerd sat and bouzhte muche. 

Chaucer, Troil. and Cris. II. 783, we wrecched wommen no-thing conne, 
Whan us is wo, but wepe and sifte and thinke. 

Id., Cant. T. F 857, Another tyme ther wolde she sifte and thynke. 

Guy of W. 6331, He stode and avysyd them euerychone. 

South Eng. Leg. 387.357. Pe Quiene sfod and him bi-heold. 

Erl of Tolous 110, The emperour sfod and beheld. 

Ipom. A 242, His mayster sfod and hym behylde. 

Bevis of H. Manch. MS. 777, Bothe partyes stode and beheld. 

Torrent of Port. 2478, Sir Torent stode and beheld. 

Athelston 609, Panne be chyldryn stood and low3. 

Iwain 1136, Than the mayden sfode and logh. 

Audelay, Poems (Percy Soc.) p. 77, Saynt Austyn stod and low. 

Erkenwald 219, al as stille as be ston stoden and listonde. 

Havelok 679, Godard stod and lokede on him. 
~ Ibid. 1041, Havelok stod and loked ber-til. 

Otuel 46.8, and 95.8, Gij stode and loked on him. 

Cov. Myst. 298.766, here xal poer comonys sfand and loke upon the 


jewys. 
1 Thus in the Auchinleck MS. The missing word ‘palmer’ is found in the Manchester MS. 
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Knight of La Tour Landry 34.27, And they stode and loked eueriche 
upon other. : 

S. Eng. Leg. 162.1932, a-midewynteres Seint Thomas of Caunterburi 
stod and prechede al pat folk. 

Caxton, Reynard p. 9, Thus as grymbert his eme stode and preched 
thise wordes / so sawe they comen down the hylle to hem chauntecler 
the cock. 

S. Eng. Leg. 408.202, Seint Iohan stod and poujhte. 

Passion of our Lord (O.E. Misc.) 230, Peter stod ...... and wermede 
hym at the glede. 

Cant. de Creat. 733, And as he stod and wondrede here, he bo3te on 
the steppis sere. 

ant =Of Lists blopoS pamcatey Miers: pat liebh bi be weye enfecting 
be people. 

Chaucer, Cant. T. B 4232, in this carte he lyth gapinge upright. 

Rewle of Sustris Menouresses enclosid 106.9, [bey] schal lye greueninge 
til be Post communione. 

Ipom. A 5503, The stuard ...... Grevously lay gronande in pat stounde. 

Ibid. 5802, Barons ...... Lay hevely gronynge on the grete. 

Chaucer, Troil. and Cr. V. 1241, And by this boor, faste in his armes 
folde, Lay kissing ay his lady bright Criseyde. 

Id., Cant. T. D 1086, His olde wyf lay smylinge evermo. 

Curs. M., 1344 C, him thoght it (scil. the child) lay suelland; F and G. 
lay squeland(e); T: lay squelonde. 

Minot, King Edward in Braband 67, Sum lay stareand on be sternes. 

Ipom. A. 7124, Trobeling too and fro she lyes. 

Yorkshire Writers I p. 7, ...... so that he myght susten goddys serveys 
till his dede-day, and noght in a litill 6 in a schort tyme waste it & ban 
ligge wanand G granand be be wall. 

Ipom. A. 1180, Thus lyth he wrynggyng too & fro. 

Tale of Gamelyn 470, I sytte fastyng and other men make glade. 

Chaucer, Cant. T. A 3444, This Nicholas sat gaping ever uprighte. 

Libeaus Desc. 2085w, Still he safe mourning Ffor that Ladye ffair 


and young. 
De Sancta Wenefreda Sermo (Anglia II) 318.33, And os bei sefon 
talkyng, an atturcoppe ...... com oute of be wowe. 


Libeaus Desc. 1834 f., bey founde hem siffe in fere Talkinge at her 
sopere. 

St. Katherine 742, heo stod hercnende, & biheold efter help up toward 
heouene. 

Ipom. B 1869, And as he sfode bus talkynge, He saw a knyght come 
rydynge. 

Tale of Gamelyn 625, And as they sfoode talkyng ...... Adam herd 
talking of men. 

Malory, Morte Darthure 250.24, as the kyng stode soo talking with 
these thre bretheren, there came syr Launcelot du lake. 

Id., [bid. 238.19 f., thene they stode wagyng and scaferyng pontyng | 
blowynge and bledynge that al that behelde them for the most party 
wepte for pyte. 

Curs. M. 14172 C, He lijs to dei, be lel and true; F, G, and T similar. 

St. Katherine 2254, Nalde nawt godd leoten his martirs licomes liggen 
to forleosen (= perish), 

Chaucer, Parl. of F., 265, On a bed of gold she lay fo reste. 

Destr. of Troy 8243, The ladies o lofte leghen to waite. 

Chaucer, Troil. and Cr. III. 563, ne stond nat thus to muse. 

Audelay, Poems (Percy Soc.) p. 78, What he wrot ...... That iij 
wyvys seton and seyde, As I sfod to rede. 

Chaucer, Troil. and Cr. V. 1119, And thus by-japed stonden for to stare 
Aboute nought, this Troilus and Pandare. 


Although I began collecting the material used in writing this article more 
than thirty years ago, and though I have, at various times, had a look at most 
Middle English texts that are in print, I do not pretend always to have copied 
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out every example that might have proved useful now.1 Besides, there are, 
of course, many texts in which there are no instances. Still I venture to 
think that the conclusion that can be drawn from the material that has been 
adduced, may be regarded as fairly reliable. This conclusicn can only be 
that the A construction was the most usual one in thi Middle English period, 
and that the C construction was not often employed. 


In Modern English the C construction, used in the same sense as the A 
and B constructions, has entirely got into the background. It is now very 
rare. Here are a few instances. 


Shakesp., Richard the Third I. 3. 351, Tut, tut, my Lord, we will not 
stand to prate. 

Auth. V., Prov. XXIII. 1, When thou siffest to eat with a ruler, 
consider diligently what is before thee. 

Bunyan, Pilgr. Progr. Facs. first ed. p. 188, The Pilgrims therefore 
went to them, and leaning upon their staves (as is common with weary 
Pilgrims, when they stand to talk with any by the way,) they asked, 
Whose delectable Mountains are these? 

Defoe, Rob. Cr. XXII, There were five or six men all together, who 
stood to look at the ship, not knowing what to think of us. 

George Eliot, Dan. Der. I, They were walking about or standing 
to chat with acquaintances. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Lady Connie (London 1916) p. 47, groups of 
the guests stood to watch the arrivals. 


It is not impossible that the C constructions in these passages may have 
a strain of finality in them. It would be interesting to have the opinion of 
a few competent English people on this point. 

The C constructions in the following quotations certainly denote purpose. 


Reade, The Cloister and the Hearth X, then [he] sat for a moment 
to recover his breath. 

Rider Haggard, Allan Quat. X, We got back into the canoe much 
refreshed by the cold water, and saf to dry in the sun. 

Bunyan, Pilgr. Pr. p. 174, a little off the road ...... stood Demas 
(Gentlemanlike) fo call to Passengers to come and see. ; 

Ch. Bronté, Shirley V, Mr. Moore stood at the entrance fo watch 
them pass. < 

Thomas Hardy, Tess LII, while the horses stood to stale and breath 
themselves (O.E.D. i.v. stand, B, 5b). 

Jerome, Idle Thoughts 70, one day it (scil. a tame rat) fell into a 
large dish of gooseberry-fool that was standing to cool in the kitchen. 

Conan Doyle, Mem. of Sh. H. (Tauchn.) II 249, I stood for a minute 
or two fo collect myself.” 


In Modern English there is mostly no semantic difference between the A 


_and the B construction. In order not to take up too much space I will only 


select a limited number of typical instances from the large quantity of material 
I have collected, and restrict myself to quoting examples from books written 


within the last hundred years or thereabout. 


x 


‘1 When one is reading a text for some special purpose, one is apt to overlook things 
interesting enough in themselves, but not required to meet immediate needs ! 
2 The various figurative uses of stand followed by a prepositional infinitive enumerated 


in the O.E.D. i.v. stand, 16, have all originated in Modern English. Only to stand to gain 
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(win, lose) something (16d), the earliest instance of which is dated 1861, is in use in 


_ present-day English. These peculiar C constructions can hardly have developed from the 
older one. 
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Reade, The Cl. and the Hearth XXVI, He lay tranquil and gazed 
at the ceiling. 

Id., Ibid. LV, He lay on his back gazing calmly at the sky. 

Jerrold, Curt. L. XVIII, How can you lie there and say that ? 

Id., Ibid. XXIII, I daresay you think so — else you wouldn't lie there 
saying nothing. 

Rider Haggard, She X, I lay and watched the stars come out. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Elsmere LI, And then Mary would be brought 
in, and he would lie watching her while she played. 

Ethel Dell, The Way of an Eagle XLV, He might as well dine, as sit 
and argue about it. 

Conan Doyle, Mem. of Sh. H. (Tauchn.) Il. 241, We saf in the 
Strassburg salle-a-manger arguing the question for half an hour. 

Jerome, Idle Thoughts (1896), p. 121, Old men sit and gaze at withered 
flowers till their sight is dimmed by the mist of tears. 

Ethel Dell, The Way of an Eagle IV, He sat gazing stoutly out 
before him. : 

Mrs. Craik, Brave Lady IX, She only sat and listened. 

Ethel Dell, The Way of an Eagle XLVII, She could have sat and 
listened to Bobby’s reminiscences for hours. 

Conan Doyle, The Sign of Four IV, We all sat absorbed, listening 
to the extraordinary narrative. 

Thackeray, Titmarsh XIII, She sat and looked at my two youngest. 

Reade, The Cl. and the H. XLVI, Often I've sat and looked at 
your ways. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Elsmere LI, He sits and looks at us in the 
evening sometimes with eyes that wring one’s heart. 

Ch, Bronté, Jane Eyre Il, I sat looking at the white bed and over- 
shadowed walls. 

Dickens, Dombey IV, His uncle sat looking at him for some time in 
silence. 

Merriman, Roden’s Corner XX, She sat looking at him. 

Morton, In Search of England!4, 66, I sat and looked out to the 
fast-failing seascape. 

Violet Tweedale, A Reaper of the Whirlwind X, they sat looking out 
over the sleeping gardens. 

Conan Doyle, Sign of Four II, I sat and mused, until such dangerous 
thoughts came into my head that I hurried away to my desk. 

Violet Tweedale, A Reaper of the Whirlwind XI, She sat musing now 
on the long train of thoughts her letter to Lescia had aroused in her. 

Mrs. Craik, Noble Life XI, Thus he sat and read. 

Merriman, Roden’s Corner VIII, A professional nurse sat reading a 
German newspaper. 

Mrs. Burnett, Little Lord VII, His mother sat and smiled at him. 

Reade, The Cl. and the H. XCVIII, he sat smiling, and holding 
Margaret's hand and Gerard's. 

Thackeray, Van. F. XXXI, We sate and talked there. 

Mrs. Burnett, Little Lord. XII, There was excitement in the room, 
where the Earl .and Mr. Havisham sat and talked. 

Mrs. Craik, Brave Lady XV, She and Lord Cairnforth sat talking. 

Violet Tweed, A Reaper of the Whirlwind VIII, the woman who was 
so constantly in his thoughts was sitting talking to Meredith in his study. 

Dickens, Pickw. P. XXVII, Sat and smoked his pipe, and said the 
infant negroes were — what did he say the infant negroes were ? 

Rider Haggard, All. Quat. I, They sat and smoked and drank whisky. 

Dickens, Ol. Tw. XXXVII, Are you going fo sit smoking there all day? 

Marie Corelli, Vendetta V, An aged man sat smoking at the open door. 

Mrs. Burnett, Little Lord XI, He would sit and stare at the high stool 
for a long time. 
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Rider Haggard, She II, As I sat and thought, there was a knock at 
the door. 

Dickens, Dombey LIX, It (= a spectral, haggard, wasted likeness of 
himself) was quite unmindful, and sat thinking. 

M. A. P. 8 March, 1902, She sat on the edge of the bed and waited. 

Reade, The Cl. and the H. LXVIII, Pietro Vanuzzi and Andrea sat 
waiting supper for Gerard. 

Mrs. Craik, Noble Life XI, All that Helen's fondest friends could do 
was fo sif and wafch the event of things. 

Id. Ibid. XIII, The Earl sat and watched the young man. 

Id. Ibid. III, He sat watching the congregation pass out. 

oe Brave Lady XV, The two friends sat watching the unconscious 
youth. 

Marie Corelli, Master Chr. (Tauchn.), I, IV, Meditatively he sat and 
watched the moon sink like a silver bubble. 

George El., Dan. Der. XX, I sat watching for the light and the sound 
of doors being unbarred. 

Ethel Dell, The Way of an Eagle XXXIII, mutely Muriel sat and 
watched him. 

Tweedale, Reaper III, Percival sat watching him silently. 

Morton, In Search of Englandi4, 262, We sat round the fire and 
watched the darkness creep out of the still woods. 

id toed 25200 © 5... saf on an upturned tub watching him. 

Douglas Jerr., Story of a Feather V, Patty sat and worked beside her 
coffined mother. 

Thackeray, Titmarsh XII, All day she sat working at a little store of 
caps and dresses. 

Galsworthy, Silver Box I. III, Stage dir., he stands and eyes her fixedly. 

Douglas Jerr., Story of a Feather XXX, The old crone stood for a 
moment eyeing the girl. 

Ethel Dell, The Way of an Eagle XLIV, She sfood and faced the truth. 

Marie Corelli, Dawn I. IV, The pair stood facing one another. 

Ethel Dell, The Way of an Eagle V, Transfixed by terror, she stood 
and gazed at him. 

Galsworthy, Forsyte Saga (Tauchn.), I. 345, The two stood gazing at 
each other for a minute in silence. 

Miss Yonge, Daisy Chain II. XVII, She stood and looked, but it 
(scil. the voice) came from a tall, ruddy youth. 

Galsworthy, Forsyte Saga (Tauchn.), I. 81, Soames stood and looked, 
then he said, coldly: “You may be very clever.’ 

Baring Gould, The Frobishers VIII, She stood for a moment looking, 
observing, wondering. 

Galsworthy, The Mob Ill. Il, Stage dir., She ...... opens it (the door) 
gently, stands looking for a moment, then ...... 

Mrs. Burnett, Little Lord IJ, He stood and looked after them. 

Galsworthy, Silver Box III, Stage dir., Mrs. Jones stands looking 
after him. 

Reade, The Cl. and the H. LVIII, Gerard stood and looked at it in 


silence. 

Id., Ibid., XLIX, Catherine stood and looked with utter amazement 
at this pantomine. 

Mrs. Craik, Brave Lady XVII, She stood looking af it for a minute. 

Douglas Jerr., Curtain Lect. XXVI, You stood looking as mild as butter 
at the man. 

Mrs. Craik, Noble Life XVII, Helen stood and looked down upon it. 

Morton, In Search of England 14, 30, I stood on the Bar Gate at 
Southampton and looked down over the town of Sir Bevis. 

Violet Tweedale, A Reaper of the Whirlwind VII, For a few seconds 
she stood looking down upon him. 

Galsworthy, The Mob V, Stage dir., More still stands looking down 
at the dining-table. 

Mrs. Burnett, Little Lord XIV, She stood and smiled, and made bows. 

Douglas Jerr., Story of a Feather XXXI, The valet ...... stood smiling, 
and working his fingers. 
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A Rider Haggard, She I, And so I stood and stared. 

B Conan Doyle, Mem. of Sh. H. (Tauchn.), I, 102, Grant Munro stood 
staring. 

A. Violet Tweedale, A Reaper of the Whirlwind XIV, She stood there 
and stared at him. 

B. Id., Ibid. XIX, I saw the Doctor standing there staring at the ground. 
A Rider Haggard, She X, They simply stood and stared at the water. 
B. Violet Tweedale, Reaper XIX, They both stood staring at the spot. 


These examples must suffice to bear out the statement that there is mostly 
no semantic difference between the two constructions. Strictly speaking, the 
truth is that although theoretically there is some difference, this is generally 
disregarded in actual usage. As a matter of fact, there are cases in which 
A and B are not interchangeable. In the following passages the A construc- 
tion could hardly be replaced by the B construction. 


Douglas Jerrold, Curt. Lect. XVIII, You won't lie still and hear me 
scandalize that excellent young woman. 
Reade, The Cl. and the H. XXVI, I cannot lie still and hear it said 
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grave to the world ...... this was Margaret's. 

Mrs. Craik, Brave Lady XI, I cannot sif still and see my children ruined. 

Galsworthy, Silver Box I. III, Stage dir., She sits, and steals a look 
at him. 

Reade, The Cl. and the H. XII, D’ye stand there, knave, and see your 
master robbed ? 

Id., [bid., LVI, I stood and saw the brazen chest that hdlds the body 
of St. Mark the Evangelist. 

Douglas Jerroid, Curt. Lect. XXVI, And you could stand by and see 
that fellow with moustachios rummage my basket. 


The reason why in these quotations the B construction would be impossible 
is obvious. If, to take the last example but one, Reade had written J stood and 
examined the brazen chest, there would be no objection to substituting ] stood 
examining the brazen chest for it, because ‘I was examining the brazen chest, 
when I stood there’ is correct, though not very usual, English. But ‘I was 
seeing the chest’ can hardly be considered good Standard English, though in 
North-Midland and Norther~ English such constructions are now quite usual. 

If, on the other hand, the present participle in the B construction denotes 
a condition, and not an action, if it is adjectival rather than verbal, it cannot 
be replaced by a finite form preceded by and. Here are a few instances. 


Reade, The Cl. and the H. CII, At sixty-five he lay dying of old age 
in his mother’s arms, a hale woman of eighty-six. 


Ethel Dell, The Way of an Eagle IV, you tricked me while my father 
was lying dying. 
Id., Ibid. IV, she lay half-dreaming and wholly content. 


Reade, The Cl. and the H. LXIII, she stood towering over him in her 
Roman toga. 


Galsworthy, The Silver Box II. 1, Stage dir., Mrs. Jones stops cooking, 
and stands unmoving at the table. — lc, III, Stage dir. stands unmoving. 


Sit and stand are not always verbs of rest. Sometimes they mean ‘go 
(come) and sit,’ ‘sit down,’ and ‘go (come) and stand,’ ‘come to a standstill’ 
respectively, and are, therefore, verbs of motion. In this case, too, another 
verb may be connected with them, but this verb generally denotes an action 
that takes place subsequently to the ‘sitting’ or ‘standing.’ Hence only the - 
A construction is commonly used, and meaning ‘and then’ here. 
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Thackeray, Van. F. XI, Becky Sharp! Miss Sharp! Come ‘you and 
sit by me and amuse me. 1 

Kingsley, Hypatia XXIX, And gathering himself up, he saf upon 
the steps and buried his head within his hands. 

Rider Haggard, She XVII, There, sit so, and tell me 
beautiful ? 

M. A. P., 8 March 1902, Miss Shaw confesses that her nerves gave 
way, and that she saf on the bed and cried. 

Punch 29 Jan. 1902, I let my hair down and went and sat in the middle 
of the stage and cried and cried. 

Ibid. 5 March 1902, Then they sit in a group and write out. 

Thackeray, Pend. XLVIII, They entered into Lamb Court, and stood 
under the lamp-post, and looked up the third floor of the house. 

Bulwer, Eugene Aram IV. XI. And Walter, pressing forward, stood 
over the bones, and waved his hand as to guard them from further insult. 

Reade, The Cl. and the H. XXXVII, He ...... bade the officer stand 
outside and guard the door. 

Crockett, Lad’s Love XXI, The man stood opposite the woman and 
took her hand. 

Mrs. Burnett, Little Lord, When she opened the door of the room, he 
stood upon the threshold, and looked about him in amazement. 

Merriman, Roden’s Corner I, “Now read over your writing ...... ” Von 
Holzen stood by the window and read aloud from his book. 

Id. Jbid. III, During the silence a well-dressed parson stood on tiptoe 
and whispered something in Lord Ferriby’s ear. 

Id., Ibid. XXV, The professor came into the room a minute later. 
He stood in the doorway, and bowed in the stiff German way to Dorothy. 


Share am I not 


The O.E.D. registers ‘lie down’ as one of the meanings of lie, but among 
the examples given there are none that answer our purpose, and in my 
collections there are no instances of the type required either, though I 
remember hearing an English lady say, ‘““You had better lie and rest a 
little while.” 

The following quotation seems to contradict the assertion made higher up: 


Kingsley, Hypatia XXV, At last she rose, and sat, careless of her 
dishevelled looks, gazing out into vacancy. 


The contradiction is only apparent. Hypatia had “laid herself down 


upon the couch....... There she lay hour after hour...... At last she rose,” 
i.e. she sat up on the couch, and then “‘sat ...... gazing out into vacancy.” 

The meaning of stand, ‘to come to a standstill,’ is sometimes brought out 
more clearly by the addition of still.? 


1 Compare: Miss Cummins, Lamplighter IX, Suppose you sit down on this step by my 
chair and talk with me. ; : 

} 2 It need hardly be observed that if still merely emphasizes the idea of remaining in the 
same position, both the A and the B construction can be used; compare, for instance: Tweedale, 
Reaper XXVI, For a moment she stood still and stared, and Id., Ibid. VU, For a moment 
she stood still, looking around her. For obvious reasons a comma is always inserted between 
‘still’ and the present participle. 3 

-The following passage is so interesting from a syntactical point of _view, that I cannot 
omit quoting it. “At last one of the advancing bulls stood sfill, pawing the ground as if 
disappointed at not finding an enemy” (Marryat, New Forest >.) AG Marryat had written 

- stood still and pawed, this would have meant that the bull first stopped, and then began to 

paw the ground. But what Marryat wants to say is that the bull remained standing for a 

"little while on the spot where he had come to a standstill, and that while he was standing 
there, he kept pawing the ground. It is the present participle here that imparts the strikingly 

graphic and dramatic force to the description. 


E. S. XVI. 1934. ; 7 


ie 

Sa 

Se 
a 
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Reade, The Cl. and the H. LV, some rode sticks, which ...... soon 
wearied the riders so sore, they stood stock still, and wept. 

Crocket, Lad’s Love XXIII, All suddenly she stood still ...... and waited 
for the man to advance. 

Corelli, Vendetta I, Half in idleness, half in curiosity, I stood still 
and waited. 


This article will be concluded with a few remarks on the construction which 
in its earliest form is illustrated in the following Old English passage : 


ZElfric, Deut. X. 8, On 3a tide he bead Sxt Leuies megd bere da earce, 
and stode beforan him on Senunge (staret ...... in ministerio.) 


No other Old English example of this combination has turned up so far. 
In Middle English, too, the construction seems to be far from common. In 
the few instances I can adduce sit only occurs once, while stand does not 
occur at all. 


S. E. Leg. 420.4, he lay in metingue. 

Curs. M. 11583, C and G, par ioseph on his sleping lai, An angel bus 
til him can say ...... 

Rob. of Br., Handl. S. 5723, Pers lay yn hys slepyng (Not in the 
A. N. original). 

Id. Chron. 12103, In his sleping as he gan lye, Hym thoughte he sey 
a Bere flye (Langtoft p. 184, Li rays Arthur ad veu en avysioun ...... 
Un urse venir volaunt). 

Chaucer, Cant. T, B 4267, oon of hem, in sleping as he lay, Him mette 
a wonder dreem, 

Ib., 1bid. B 3906, he lay on deying in a traunce; one MS. has: of diying. 

Luue Ron (O.E. Misc.) 201, Hwenne pu siftest in longynge, drauh 
be forp pis ilke wryt. 


To an Anglo-Saxon Senung was probably just an ordinary noun (though 
he may never have troubled to give a thought to such a thing!). The 
development from ‘stand in the ministry (service)’ to ‘stand ministering’ was 
a slow process. This appears from the fact that in Middle English the ing- 
form may be preceded by a possessive pronoun. The preposition in, which is 
found by the side of on, is almost certainly an imitation of Anglo-Norman en, 
at any rate in so far as the Southern dialects are concerned. In Midland and 
Northern texts this in may be native, as it is already found sometimes before 
verbal nouns in -ing, -ung in Old Anglian texts. 

In Modern English the preposition has dwindled down to a. Until com- 
paratively recently the construction was used in literary English; at present it 
still survives in dialects. A few examples must suffice. 


Tennyson, Death of the Old Year 5, the old year lies a-dying. 

Reade, The Cloister and the Hearth CI, And so it was that in a few 
days more Gerard lay a-dying. 

Id., Jbid. LVII, Rather call these heathens, that lie a-praying to the sea. 

Id., Ibid. XXV, three churls sat beneath a-drinking it and offered me 
not a drop. 

Id., Ibid. XXXVII, When thou wast gone she sat a-thinking and 
spoke not. 

Id., Ibid: XLIX, nought had prevailed to keep you from her that saf 
lonely, a-watching the road for you and comfort. 

Dickens, Pickwick LII, your Mother in law cort cold consekens of 
imprudently settin too long on the damp grass in the rain a hearin of 
a shepherd who warnt able to leave off till late at night. 

Barry Pain, De Omnibus p. 22, I were just seftin’ ‘ere a-sortin’ art 
the bad uns (scil. bad- oranges). 


pe 


Dickens, Pickwick LV, You'd better get your out o' door clothes 
on, and come to town about this business, than stand a’ preachin’ there. 
Barry Pain, De Omnibus p. 55, One dye as we stood a-talkin’, up 
e come. 


Id., Ibid. p. 82, ‘Ankin stood theer a-watchin’ of 'er and a-watchin’ of ‘er. 


The ing-form in the modern B construction may sometimes be the 
representative of on (in) ...... ing. The verb die, ‘morior’, being a 
Scandinavian loanword, there are no early instances of either the A or the 
B construction, so that to lie dying may be the more modern form of fo lie 
a-dying < lyen on dying(e). In view of the fact that there is a Middle 
English idiom to be a long time in (a) doing something, it is very likely that 
reading in the following quotation may stand for a-reading: 


Galsworthy, Forsyte Saga (Tauchn.) I. 304, Old Jolyon sat a long 
time reading this Will. 


Generally speaking, however, there are not sufficient reasons for assuming 


that the a -...... -ing construction has had much to do with the origin of 
the modern B construction. The B construction is a fairly common idiom 
in Old English, while so far only one instance of on ...... unge has been 


found. In Middle English, too, the latter construction is comparatively rare. 
All that can safely be said is that the older participial construction and the 
fater‘on......: ing construction (M.E. lyen slepende (> sleping(e)) and lyen 
on (in) slepinge) have coalesced. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAB. 


Notes and News. 


Three Semi-Centenaries. One great organisation and two periodicals 
in the field of modern language study have recently celebrated their fiftieth 
anniversaries, to wit The Modern Language Association of America, the 
Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, and De Drie Talen. 

The Modern Language Association of America differs from its British 
namesake in that most of its members are not secondary school teachers, but 
professors and other instructors in colleges and universities. As stated in the 
Constitution, its object is the advancement of research in the modern 
languages and their literatures. Its quarterly journal, the P(ublications of 
the) M(odern) L(anguage) A(ssociation of America), is filled exclusively 
with papers submitted by members, many of them having been previously read 
at the Annual Meetings. In the United States, to quote from the opening 


_address by the President, Professor John Livingston Lowes, at the semi- 


centennial meeting, ‘some sort of accomplished research is a sine qua non 
for securing or holding professional appointment,’ and competition for the 


“space available in the PMLA seems to be rather keen. As the Editor, Dr. 


Long, observes: ‘... these are years of depression, these are years when people 


are without jobs, people are feeling insecure about jobs, and that is undoubtedly 
one factor in the immensely too great number of manuscripts submitted. 


4 


Evidently, the depression is affecting different countries in different ways. 
The Publications are now in their forty-ninth year,1 and rank among the 


1 The Association itself was founded on December 27, 1883. 
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most indispensable instruments of philological research. !n addition to the 
four quarterly numbers, each volume comprises a Supplement, with a 
Bibliography in which American publications dealing with English, American, 
French, Spanish, Italian and Germanic are registered within an incredibly 
short time of their appearance, and with reports of General and Group Meetings 
impressing the reader with a sense of respect, not unmixed with envy, for 
the combination of learning and organizing talent displayed. Those who 
hold efficiency in matters of scholarship no sin, will find in these Proceedings 
a good deal to admire. 

The Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes has signalized its 
cinquantenaire | by the publication of a special number which forms an 
important document for the history of modern language teaching in Europe. 
To Dutch readers the character of the Revue can best be brought home by 
describing it as a sort of half-way house between De Drie Talen and Levende 
Talen (though it is not, like the latter, the official organ of the Association 
of modern language teachers, this function being performed by Les Langues 
Modernes), with features of Neophilologus and English Studies thrown in. 
Like De Drie Talen, it aims at preparing candidates for examinations; but 
whereas the former confines itself to the purely linguistic training prescribed 
for the lower teachers’ diplomas in Holland, the Revue, in accordance with 
French requirements, lays great stress on the study of literature, and even its 
treatment of linguistic matters retains a ‘literary’ flavour. In addition to 
this it contains articles de fond, reviews and further bibliographical information, 
reports of Boards of Examiners, etc. It is at present edited by two Professors 
of the University of Toulouse,.one of whom, M. Paul Dottin, is well-known 
to readers of English Studies for his lively article on De Foe et la France - 
published in our Defoe Memorial Number three years ago. 

The first number of De Drie Talen appeared in January, 1885, so that, 
properly speaking, its semi-centenary is not due for another seven months. 
Ten years ago, however, publisher and editors thought good to mark the 
beginning of the fortieth volume by the publication of a collection of 
papers on French, German and English, and, though no such enterprise 
appears to be contemplated at present, a newspaper paragraph nearly two 
months ago announced that with the April number the journal was celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary. We will not quarrel with the publisher’s chronology, 
but rather stress the remarkable fact that Mr. L. P. H. Eijkman, one of the 
original editors, is still in charge of the English section, and conducting it with 
as much vigour and thoroughness as ever. It would be interesting to know 
who, in the history of periodical publication, holds the record for the longest 
continuous term of editorship. Perhaps the palm should be awarded to Ralph 
Griffiths, who founded The Monthly Review in 1749, and remained its editor 
until his death in 1803.2 If so, there seems no reason why Mr. Eijkman, 
favente numine, should not set up a new record in another few years. The 
readers of De Drie Talen would certainly be gainers by such a dispensation. 


1 The first number appeared in March 1884. 
2 See The Monthly Review, by B. C. Nangle (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1934.) 
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Reviews. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Introduction, 
Supplement, and Bibliography. By W. A.°Craicie and C, T. 
ONIONS. xxviii + 542 + 330 + 91 pp. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1933. 105/— net. (To holders of the main work, gratis.) 


Engelsch Woordenboek. Eerste deel: Engelsch-Nederlandsch. 
Door A. E. H. Swaen. xii + 2118. (1—2090: parallel columns, 
on half as many pages.) Zutphen: W. J. Thieme & Cie. (1933.) 
Buckram, f 7.50; India paper, f 8.50. 


K. TEN BrucGceNncaTe: Engelsch Woordenboek. Tweede deel: 
Nederlandsch-Engelsch. Twaalfde, verbeterde en vermeerderde uit- 
gave. Door A. Brogrs. viii + 1022 pp. Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 
(1933.) f 3.75. 


A Survey of English Dictionaries. By M. M. MatHews. 123 pp. 
Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1933. 
5/— net. 


The Oxford English Dictionary has been so often and so lavishly praised 
— not least by Oxford men — that further eulogy would seem to belong in 
the same category with Mr. Punch’s ‘Glimpses of the Obvious.’ Yet, after 
four months of constant reference to the abundance of new material offered 
in the Supplement, it is impossible not to be enthusiastic. First and foremost, 
it contains a record of the ‘accessions of words and senses,’ to quote the 
Preface, that have taken place during the preceding fifty years. “The chief 
characteristics of the vocabulary set forth in this volume are sufficiently obvious 
on a cursory examination: on the technical side, it exhibits the great 
enlargement of the terminology of the arts and sciences — biochemistry, 
wireless telegraphy and telephony, mechanical transport, aerial locomotion, 
psycho-analysis, the cinema, to name a few outstanding subjects; on the purely 
linguistic side, there is the varied development of colloquial idiom and slang, 
to which the United States of America have made a large contribution, but in 
which the British dominions and dependencies also have a conspicuous share.’ 
To the extent, then, that the ground was not already covered by the main 
work, the Supplement constitutes a period dictionary, at once registering the 


- growth of the English language and reflecting the evolution of life and thought 


during the last half century. Though, perhaps, no such purpose was in the 
editors’ minds, this concentration on the contemporary phase forms a kind 
of counterpoise to the historical orientation of the dictionary proper, which 
brings this volume into line with the trend of modern linguistics. 

In addition to this, account has been taken of earlier evidence for American 
uses than that given by Murray and his collaborators; there is a revised 


Historical Introduction of twenty pages; a list of spurious words (arising 


chiefly from misprints or misreadings) that have been current in English 


- dictionaries or other books of some authority; together with ‘a list of books 
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quoted in the Oxford English Dictionary,’ canter some 25000 titles, but 


not including those quoted for the first time in the Supplement. The original 


intention of correcting and amplifying the evidence for all the material already 
in print had to be abandoned, as this would have demanded ‘intensive 
researches by experienced workers extending over many years. Consequently, 
students of the history of English have less reason to be grateful than those 
of the language of the present day. 

The most signal advance of the supplementary volume on the main work 
is in the treatment of American English. A typical product of the linguistic 
conceptions of the nineteenth century, the Oxford Dictionary had carefully 
registered evidence from every Middle English dialect on record, while at the 
same time American uses had been but sparingly represented. To a great 
extent, no doubt, Americans had only themselves to blame for this comparative 
neglect of their idiom. Though, as Dr. Murray-pointed out in his Presidential! 
Address to the Philological Society in 1880, ‘the number of Professors in 
American Universities and Colleges included among our readers is very large, 
whereas ‘we have had no such help from any college or university in Great 
Britain’ — yet by far the greater part of the material supplied by these 
American readers was of the same type as that furnished by the British 
contributors, that is, it was mainly drawn from literary or scientific works in 
standard English, or without noticeable American features in vocabulary or 
idiom. Material for the latter was specially supplied during the progress of 
the Dictionary by only one or two workers, notably one Mr. Albert Matthews 
of Boston.1 

With the publication of the Supplement, the Oxford Dictionary has all at 
once become the nearest approach to a complete record of American English 
in existence. We shall probably not go far wrong in ascribing this improve- 
ment to the efforts of Sir William Craigie, who since 1926 has been engaged 
at the University of Chicago in the preparation of a Historical Dictionary of 
American English. Ina speech reported in the March issue of The Periodical, 
Professor Craigie observes: ‘English is no longer merely the language of 
England and some adjacent parts of Great Britain and Ireland; it is now a 
language which has a world-wide range, and has spread to all the corners 
of the earth, and, having spread there does not stop there, but comes back 
to the mother country bringing with it much that it has acquired in those 
remote regions.2 He might have added that it has also sometimes retained 
in those regions — notably in America — features that have been lost in 
the standard speech of the mother country; and that the validity of its new 
developments in other parts. of the world no longer depends upon their 
adoption or recognition in England. However, the Oxford Dictionary would 
hardly be an English work if its editors had laid too much stress on 


1 Historical Introduction, pp. xv, xvi. It should be added that, even when excerpting 


works written and published in America, readers (and editors) often seem to have been 
unaware of the fact that they were dealing with specifically American features. Cf. what 
is said about one and ouf further on. 

2 We would recommend this passage to the reviewer in the March number of the 
(Dutch) Museum, who, having declared that American English is no longer the English 
of the British Isles, goes on to describe it as ‘a different, I should almost say degenerated 
language,’ changed almost beyond recognition by many years’ immigration of Italians, Greeks, 
Armenians ‘and further Asiatics,’ and as a warning example of this deterioration points to ... 
Joyce's Ulysses! If this is anything, it must be an Irish bull. 
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theoretical considerations; and for what he receives in this volume, the student 
of American English can afford to be truly thankful. 

It is no derogation from the merits of the Supplement in this connection to 
state that it whets one’s appetite for Professor Craigie’s forthcoming American 
dictionary. For one thing, however near perfection the completed work may 
be as a repository of American material, the dispersion of this material 
constitutes a serious drawback. New formations of the last fifty years will 
probably be found recorded in the Supplement, although they may have 
been included in the earlier volumes, especially if they happen to begin with 
one of the later letters of the alphabet. Older words and senses will have 
to be looked for in the original edition, though earlier as well as later evidence 
for their use may be contained in the Supplement. In consequence, the student 
is continually driven from pillar to post. 

In the second place, the Oxford Dictionary only defines the semantic 
aspect of American words; their pronunciation is supposed to conform 
to the phonological system of standard British English. In how far the 
Dictionary adequately denotes British pronunciation is a question into 
which we will not enter here; the tacit assumption that American pronunci- 
ation is identical with it amounts to what is known in English law as 
suppressio veri. Of course, the difficulty of a double, perhaps triple, notation 
is obvious, especially since no provision was made for any such system in 
the original work; all the more reason why American English should have 
its special dictionary.? 

Apart from this, there is one field where our commendation of the fullness 
of the American material in the Supplement does not apply, viz. that of 
syntax. Nobody? seems to have noticed, for instance, that constructions 
like go and help with a plain infinitive are as commonly used in standard 
American English at the present day as ever they were, and that the statements 
of the main work: ‘now arch. and dial.’, and ‘now dial. or vulgar’ require 
correction. But the neglect of syntactical peculiarities in works dealing with 
American English is a familiar phenomenon. 

Lastly, there is the Bibliography. It is a thousand pities that the place 
of publication of the books quoted from has not been indicated; or, what 
would have been easier and, for our purpose, quite sufficient, that books 
published in America have not been denoted by an asterisk. The advantages 
that would have accrued from such a simple device will be clear from two 
examples, which at the same time bear out our remark in the preceding 
paragraph, and which may show to those still in need of such enlightenment 
that American English is not necessarily a matter of slang or Armenianisms. 
The attentive reader is frequently struck by sentences of the type: One must 
do his duty (British: one ... one’s); and: He jumped out the window ( British: 


1 For a sound criticism of the O.E.D.’s system of phonetic transcription, we refer to 
Professor Wyld's review of the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary in the Review of English 
Studies, Jan. 1934. 

: 2 We are happy to say that an article on The Historical Dictionary of American English, 
written at our request by Professor Craigie, will probably appear in the August number of E.S. 
_ 3 That is to say, nobody on the staff of the Oxford Dictionary. Professor Fischer duly 
~ notes the point in his survey of American English in the Handbuch der Amerikakunde (1931), 
ap: 176; 
4 A full list of such peculiarities is reserved for an Outline of American English which 
the present writer intends to publish in this journal in the near future. 
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out of.) Turning to the Oxford Dictionary, this is what he finds s.v. One, 
21: ‘Poss. one’s, obj. one, reflexively ONESELF (formerly one’s self); but for 
these the third person pronouns his, him, himself were formerly usual, and 
are still sometimes used; thus, ‘If one showed oneself (himself) to one’s (his) 
townsmen, they would know one.1’"" Among the examples, there is one from 
the late nineteenth century: “1886 W. W. Story Fiammetta 31 One must do 
what his own nature prescribes.’ W. W. Story not being one of the major 
luminaries of English literature, no conclusion can be drawn from this. The 
list of books quoted includes “Story, WiLtiamM W. Roba di Roma 1863”; 
the only legitimate inference is, obviously, that Mr. Story was fond of 
Italian titles. 

Now let us try:: Out,prep. “1. From within, away from: Obs. or arch. exc. 
in from out.” 19c. examples: “1875 Dasent Vikings III. 165 Sigmund 
Brestir’s son ... sprang out the waist of their ship. 1889 Mary E. WILKINS 
Far away Melody (1891) 108 Going out the door, he stopped and listened 
a minute. — 2. Outside, without, beyond the limits of, beyond. Obs. or dial. 
1883 HowELts Woman's Reason (Tauchn. 1884) I. 240 Its history ... could 
not be known out the family.’’ William D. Howells can be located at once 
as an American; though why he should write obsolete or dialectal English is 
far from clear. Dasent, according to the Bibliography, is Sir George W., 
which of course at one ‘places’ him; and an archaism in a book about Vikings 
is only what one would expect. Mary E. Wilkins appears to be the author 
of A humble romance; and other stories 1887, and The love of parson Lord 
1900; and this, again, leaves us pretty much where we were. 

This is where Mr. M. M. Mathews, author of A Survey of English 
Dictionaries, comes to the rescue. Mr. Mathews is on Professor Craigie’s 
staff at Chicago, and in the intervals of sub-editing materials for the American 
dictionary, has compiled an unpretentious little book containing many 
interesting and some useful data on the history and methods of English 
lexicography. The supreme value of the booklet for the student of American 
English, however, consists in Appendix B, a list of American works cited in 
the Oxford English Dictionary. “The list includes, often in an abbreviated 
form, only such authors and titles as may not be readily recognized as 
American.’ And here — eureka! — we do find “Story, W. W., Roba di 
Roma,” as well as “Wilkins, Mary, Humble Romance; The Love of Parson 
Lord” — which at once supplies the missing link in our argument, or, rather, 
which only makes argument possible; for we are now in a position to emend 
the definitions of the Oxford Dictionary by reading, in the case of One: 
“were formerly usual in England, and are still common in U.S.” — and, in 
the case of Out: “Obs. or arch. (resp. dial.) in England, exc. in from out; still 
common in U.S.” 2 This conclusion might, of course, have been arrived at 
independently; our complaint is that, owing to the lack of a geographical key, 
it cannot be attained on the internal evidence of the Dictionary itself. Those 
who want to trace the fortunes of the English language, as sampled in its 
columns, to ‘the corners of the earth’ will be well-advised to add Mr. Mathews’ 
Survey to their equipment. 


1 Add: (him.) 

2 The exact opposite of out in this sense is in (British English: in at): ‘ “I got onda 
bird, Bill,” said the man, shoving Andrews roughly in the door.’ (Dos Passos, Three Soldiers, 
Tauchnitz ed., p. 332.) — ‘She went in the door.’ (Ibidem, p. 386.) — ‘... and then a moth 


fluttered in the window.’ (Ibidem, p. 400.) — This use of in is nowhere recorded. 


AS ee We i Bad 
SO ‘ 
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Having said thus much by way of negative criticism, let us wind up with an 
act of homage to the ancient seat of learning that saw the Dictionary produced, 
and recant a heresy of which we were guilty in this journal a few years ago 
when refusing to recognize Oxford English Dictionary as the official 
designation. In the Periodical for March 1934 we read: 


Asked publicly, and not for the first time, for an official ruling between 
N.E.D. and O.E.D., Dr. Chapman published an authoritative letter : 

It has long been seen that New English Dictionary, without qualification, could 
not for ever be applied with propriety to a work which (however renovated 
by supplementation) dates in part from the last century ... Accordingly the 
abbreviation O.E.D. has for many years been used in the publications of the 
University Press.’ 

So now we have O.E.D., S.O.E.D., C.O.D., P.O.D., and L.O.D. 


But we are not going to call it the “New Oxford Dictionary’ as was done 
in a French periodical the other day.1 


* * 


In a biographical notice of that distinguished Dutch Anglicist, Cornelis 
Stoffel (+ 1908), whose name, together with that of A. Caland (} 1910), 
frequently figures in the list of contributors to the Oxford Dictionary, Dr. 
(then Mr.) Swaen stated that Stoffel had asked him to collaborate in the 
compilation of an extensive Dutch-English Dictionary for practical use.2 In 
the Preface to the volume now before us, Professor Swaen again alludes to 
Stoffel’s project, which after more than a quarter of a century has been at 
least partly realized. As a single-handed performance, carried out in spare 
hours that had to be snatched from the duties of a strenuous career, the work 
compels our respect. The translations, if some of them smack of bygone 
days (‘how do you do = hoe vaart ge?’), are mostly accurate and well- 
informed 3, and by their very profusion show that the author has ransacked the 
resources of his mother tongue in a painstaking effort to give the exact 
equivalent for each and every shade of meaning of the elements of the English 
vocabulary. We emphasize these points, and beg the reader to keep them in 
mind when giving his attention to our criticism of certain features. 


On opening the dictionary for the first time, the user will probably be struck 


1 Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, Avril 1934, p. 163. The culprit is 
Professor F. Boillot, author of the well-known Tu viens en Angleterre —! Those who have 
read this guide to correct deportment for foreigners visiting England (published, in an 
excellent English translation, by Messrs. Tauchnitz under the title of England, this way!, 
Tauchnitz ed., no. 5103) will realize the irony of the situation. 

2 ,,Het lag in Stoffel’s bedoeling een uitvoerig Nederlandsch-Engelsch woordenboek uit 
te geven voor praktisch gebruik en hij had mij de eer aangedaan mij tot samenwerking uit 
te noodigen. Reeds hadden wij een voorloopig begin gemaakt toeu zijn noodlottige ziekte 
intrad.” Levensberichten van de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, 1909—1910., 
p. 186. (praktisch is italicized in the original.) 

3 Though not invariably so. An Englishman would merely add to his difficulties with 
the Dutch language by consulting Swaen on the equivalent for moftorbus, which is rendered 
by ‘motoromnibus’! — To the reviewer, at any rate, ‘bij gebrek aan’ sounds more familiar 
than ‘uit gebrek van’ (s.v. Lack); ‘nood breekt wet’ rather than ‘wetten’ (s.v. Devil). Is 
not to send to kingdom come = ‘naar de andere wereld helpen,’ rather than ‘de eeuwigheid 


insturen’ ? 
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by the abnormally high proportion of thick-faced type scattered over the page, 
giving it anything but a restful appearance. The cause, he finds, is that not 
only the main entries, with their compounds and derivatives, but all the phrases 
and combinations in which a word occurs are printed in clarendon. The 
disadvantages of this somewhat primitive system of typography become even 
more marked on comparison with such models of book production as the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary, Mansion’s new French-English dictionary pub- 
lished by Harrap, or the latest editions of Ten Bruggencate-Broers. In all 
these, too, the catchword is printed flush with the left-hand margin, the rest 
of the article being indented; in Professor Swaen’s dictionary the opposite 
method is followed, which has the effect of half concealing the catchword, 
though, of course, in this respect the present work is by no means unique. 

Having once adjusted his eyes to the over-emphatic aspect of column after 
column, the user will proceed to hunt down the particular word or sense 
he is in search of. In some cases this will be plain sailing; fennel is venkel, 
plaice is schol, and there's an end. Entries like enemy, fluff, gravel, etc. also 
offer little difficulty. But when it comes to longer articles, the matter is less 
simple, and the arrangement is frequently baffling even to a trained reader. 
Suppose he requires one of the manifold uses of the verb get. This is how the 
article begins: “Get [get] z. jong; coll. jongen; the cubs of her own ~ de 
jongen die ze zelf heeft voortgebracht.’” To the general reader1, who from 
his schooldays remembers to get = krijgen, this must be rather puzzling. On 
the same line with ‘voortgebracht, separated from it merely by a microscopic 
dash, the article continues, “-w.I.1.) verkrijgen, verwerven, erlangen, krijgen, 
bekomen, machtig worden, behalen. 2. verdienen; to ~ a living, livelihood zijn 
brood verdienen. 3. krijgen, ontvangen. 4. ...... "etc. What I.1.) is supposed 
to mean will hardly be clear to the average user; the sign |, like employed 
elsewhere (cf., e.g., spoilsman), is nowhere explained. Nor will he under- 
stand why ‘krijgen,’ given as a translation under I.1., should be repeated under 
3..The subdivisions of I run as far as 7, to be followed by II.1. (there is no 
I1.2. etc.), HI.), 1V,1,2,3, V)1,2,3,4. What it is all about, the average reader 
will wonder in vain, but so long as he finds what he wants, he will probably 
care little. 

Again, suppose he requires one of the meanings of break, noun or verb. 
This time the article begins with the verb, which, as a whole, is marked I, 
with subdivisions from 1-18; rather curiously, number 2, where one would 
expect to find one of the commoner meanings, reads: ‘‘ontweiden (hert, vos) 
[up].”, surely a somewhat out-of-the-way case. If break away or break 
down should be what he is in search of, he will have to hunt patiently till he 
comes to them, for there is nothing, in the jungle of thick type, to show where 
the adverbial phrases begin. After a time, if he is sharp-sighted, he will 
come toa line “~ with br. met. - II.z.1. breuk, breking. 2.’’, and he will know 
that he has reached the noun. It is classified 1. to 13. Let us hope that 
he is not looking for the expression ‘to make a (bad) break,’ for it is not 
included. III. is “~ able breekbaar.” “~ age” completes the line, but 
appears to be outside the classification. On the next page, breakfast is 
wedged in between “~ er 6. stroomwisselaar” and “~ ing-strain, -weight 
spanning, ...” etc., ‘wisselaar’ being the first word of the line. Fortunately, 
the general reader will probably know the meaning of ‘breakfast,’ or he might 


1 for whom, according to the prospectus of Messrs. Harrap, who publish th i 
England, this dictionary is intended. ; ee ee 
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at first imagine that the word had dropped out between break and’ bream.! 

On the specialist who knows his dictionaries it is beginning to dawn by this 
time that the author has, in a somewhat irregular fashion, based his classification 
of meanings on Murray — a hazardous thing to do for a small-scale. work, 
especially if it lacks the O.E.D.'s orderly structure and clear print. A scheme 
designed to hold the materials of a ten-volume lexicon does not necessarily 
fit a thousand-page handwoordenboek; nor is a historical arrangement always 
preferable from a practical point a view. Of course, Professor Swaen 
has had to sacrifice a good many of Murray's sub-divisions. In the Historical 
Introduction to the Supplement there is an amusing story — amusing, that is, 
to outsiders — of the difficulties experienced over the classification of the 
meanings of the verb set. The assistant on returning his last batch of slips 
to Dr. Murray, complained that it had taken him over 40 hours to put them 
in satisfactory order; the result was 134 divisions in all, counting phrases 
like set out, etc. When set finally came to be done, it extended to 154 main 
divisions, the last of which (set up) ‘has so many subdivisions that it exhausts 
the alphabet and repeats the letters down to rr. The compilers of the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary knew better than to adopt this meticulous system, and 
designed their own scheme of classification, not very dissimilar in its main 
outline to that used in the later editions of Ten Bruggencate-Broers; in the 
case of set, both deal with the verb first. Swaen starts with the noun, because 
Murray (or rather Bradley) does; but unlike Bradley he cannot afford a new 
entry for the verb. The latter begins at the end of the eleventh line from the 
top of the column: “‘steen. 17. oesterzaad. 18. dassenhol. -w.I."" —; Bradley's 
roman numerals are then repeated from I to VIII (IX and X are unaccountably 
absent); his arabic ones have been reduced from 154 to 63. For no apparent 
reason — but this may be the reviewer's obtuseness — a number of expressions 
which Bradley gives in the course of his subdivisions, are lumped together, 
without so much as an alphabetical arrangement, after 63. Though the verb 
itself is not begun with a new paragraph, there is one for the prepositional 
phrases, though none again for the adverbial ones. In short, from the point 
of view of arrangement and ‘surveyability’ — the word is Sweet's, though 
the O.E.D. has missed it — the new dictionary leaves a great deal to be desired. 


Unfortunately, the critic’s task does not end here. We have already hinted 
that the reader will sometimes consult this work in vain. This, of course, is 
nothing extraordinary; there are words and senses that even the Oxford 
Dictionary, including its Supplement, fails to record. In his Preface, the author 
himself offers to supply a number of omissions offhand. He also explains 
that he has included obsolete and archaic words only when they occur in 
books that are widely read; whereas he has been chary of admitting modern 
slang: ‘a dictionary of this size should not become a collection of rarities.’ 
No — but surely it should be up-to-date? We presume the author would 
agree — in the abstract at least. Actually, however, he has missed, or 
purposely omitted, so many new formations and new senses of older words 
— even apart from slang — that as regards twentieth-century English this 


bulky volume is of doubtful utility. 


mere 


1 This is by no means an exceptional case. Scene has to be looked up under scenario, 
wareless (arch. = achteloos) under warehouse! Low ‘laag’ comes fourth after I. ‘heuvel, 
IL. ‘vlam,’ etc., III. ‘loeien,’ only the first of these beginning a fresh line. — It should be added 
that the thick-faced type in Prof. Swaen’s dictionary is slightly smaller than that used here. 
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To give a few instances. In the Preface, the author claims to have bestowed 
special care on technical expressions. The validity of this claim can only be 
tested by experts; but even the untechnical reader knows something about 
radio, listening-in, fading, pick-up, head-phones, and other wireless terms 
nowadays. None of these are recorded, though wireless, valve = ‘radiolamp 
and some others are, whereas the technical meaning of the verb broadcast 
has to be inferred from the combination broadcast English “‘Engelsch zooals 
het omgeroepen wordt,” given in a list of Addenda. Similarly, sound film, 
motion picture, close-up are omitted, though moving picture is there; screen 
is “2. doek, scherm (voor tooverlantaarn, enz.)’» — how such a definition 
‘dates’! — whereas none of the modern compounds, like screen-actor, screen~- 
star, etc. are given 1; to shoot just means “‘kieken” (sense nr. 3.); and so 
forth. Non-technical neologisms come off no better. Scores of words like 
robot 2, hiking 3, community singing, etc. etc., which the reader of modern 
books and newspapers repeatedly comes across, some of them, no doubt, with 
a subtle flavour of slang still clinging to them, are passed over in silence. 
Whether such words have come to stay or not, is none of the lexicographer’s 
business to decide; his duty is to record them if they are in current use. If by 
the time his work goes into a second edition some of them should have dropped 
out again, well, he may cancel them if he thinks fit. But if he takes it upon 
him to pronounce on the viability of new words and phrases, and to ignore 
those that have not yet come of age, the odds are that the newcomers will 
outlive his dictionary. 

In his horror of slang, the author has omitted numerous words and senses 
that are part and parcel of the spoken and written language of the present day, 
while, in spite of his affirmation to the contrary, he has included so many 
rare or obsolete terms that on several pages his dictionary does resemble 
a collection of rarities. Suppose the reader takes up David Garnett’s book 
A Rabbit in the Air. Notes from a Diary kept while learning to handle an 
Aeroplane (London, 1932). He will want to know the meaning of rabbit 
in sporting slang. He will, however, consult Professor Swaen’s dictionary 
in vain; it only knows the rabbit of natural history. But as his eye strays 
to the top of the column, it catches the last word of the letter Q: “Quoz 
[kwoz] z.fl. een rare klant, een mal ding. 2. loop heen, ‘t mocht wat, 
oele!” ‘Talking of rarities! And how often is the general reader likely to 
come across words like “Leud vassal” (sic), “Lew bv. luw”, etc. etc.? The 
specialist who requires to know their meaning may consult Murray or the 
S.O.E.D. In a concise dictionary like the present, they usurp space that 
should have been allotted to living English. ; 

After this, it will probably surprise no one to learn that American English 
also comes off rather badly. As far as one can see, Professor Swaen has 
restricted the inclusion of Americanisms to those he found in the Oxford 
Dictionary (minus the Supplement). That the latter appeared after his own 
work was published is, of course, no excuse for his neglect of present-day 


1 Screen-song, one notes with some surprise, is ignored even by Ten Bru 
: ‘ encate-B 
and the Supplement to the O.E.D. ts 99 LOCES 


2 which Ten Bruggencate-Broers is for once wrong in defining as a “Iangs chemischen 
weg gemaakte mensch.” 

3 In the case of hiking it is the post-war popularity of the thing, rather than the 
word, that is new. As the Supplement shows, the verb was in use at least as early as 
1809, and there are several quotations from the ‘sixties onwards. 
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English, American as well as European; there is no reason why a bilingual 
dictionary should obtain all its material at second hand. The following 
figures will give an idea of the degree of completeness of the American 
material in the Supplement, the latest edition of Ten Bruggencate-Broers, and 
Swaen. They are based on a collection of 196 specifically American words 
and senses extracted from a recent book by Frederick Lewis Allen: Only 
Yesterday. An Informal History of the Nineteen Twenties.1 Of these, 168 
are recorded in the Supplement (including a few already in the O.E.D.); 123 
in Ten Bruggencate-Broers; whereas no more than 38 are given in Swaen. 
Here are some of those omitted from the latter: an asterisk denotes that the 
word, or its specially American sense, is also absent in T.B.-B., spaced type 
that it is unrecorded in the Supplement as well. Where a word or sense is 
already given in the Oxford Dictionary (original edition), this has been 
indicated by adding O.E.D. 


all of (= quite)*, alumnus*® (in the sense of ‘graduate’; Sw. does not record the 
word at all), amplifier* (= loud speaker), apartment (in the sense of ‘flat,’ 
which Sw., following Murray (but cf. Suppl.), denotes as archaic), baby* 
(= girl), ballyhoo, band-wagon*, beat up* (= thrash), beauty-parlor, big shot, 
bi-partisan*, blinkers* (= intermittent flash-lights), blotto, blue-sky (attrib.), 
boiler-plate* (ditto), bone-dry, booster (‘boost’ v. is given, but inadeq.), bread- 
line, break* (Stock Exchange, n.& v.), bunk, calling-card*, carry* (of newspaper, 
radio, etc.), chain” (with ref. to newspapers, gas companies, etc.), chain-store, 
cheer-leader*, city man* (= ‘stedeling’), close out* (= wind up), club 
car’, collective bargaining*, commuter (O.E.D.), corn whisky*, country club*, 
crap-game, debunk, diamond (= baseball field, O.E.D. and Suppl.), dope 
= information), drive (= campaign), drug store, dumb (= dull, stupid), 
executive* (= manager, director), facial* (n.), feafure* (n., in journalism), 
filling-station (all the exx. in the Supplement are American), fix (v. = bribe, 
O.E.D. & Suppl.), fixer (O.E.D.), flivver, flop (= failure), front page* (‘put 
on the ~’), Fundamentalist, gangster, get away with, get back at, deliver the 
goods (Supplement: ‘Chiefly or orig. U.S. collog.’), goof*, graduate (of school, 
O.E.D.), gridiron (football field, O.E.D. & Suppl.), hard-boiled (fig.), haul* 
(v., = transport), headliner (in sense ‘important personage’ not in T.B. either), 
high* (n., of stocks & shares), highball, hijack, hip flask, hipped on, hokum, home 
town*, hook-up (see last note), hot air (no longer excl. Am.), hot dog*, I.Q.* 
(= Intelligence Quotient), keynote(r) (e.g. ‘keynote address’), kick* 
(= thrill), labor union, low* (n.; see ‘high’), Main Street* (with implications !), 
moron, near-beer, near-panic, necking, twenty-five minutes of two”, open 
shop, at outs with* (not marked U.S. in Suppl.; but all the exx. given are Am.), 
parlor pink (= ‘salonradikaal’; misunderstood in Suppl. s.v. ‘pink.’), petting (in 
‘technical’ sense), piker, play the market, prospect (=prospective customer), 
put over (scheme etc.), racket, racketeering, rake-off, sink into the red*, release 
(film etc.), roadster (automobile), rough-house (O.E.D. & Suppl.), roughneck, 
rube, running-board (O.E.D. & Suppl.), the American scene* (= life), sedan 
(automobile), ser vice club, onthe side* (=as an extra), sideburn (O.E.D.), 
skyrocket (v.), sob-sister, the Solid South* (O.E.D. & Suppl.), speakeasy, 
put on the spot, stand for (= endure), comic strip*, sure-fire* (.~ issue), 
tabloid* (newspaper), top sergeant”, up-and-coming*, walk out v.* (= 
go on strike), wheat belt*, white way”. 


1 New York & London, 1931. We drew attention to this book, which is frequently 


quoted in the Supplement, in E.S., Febr. 1934, p. 43. The current price is not 12/6, as 


stated there, but 5/—. [London publishers: Hamish Hamilton Ltd.] 

2 Not marked Am. in Suppl. and T.B.; but the three exx. in Suppl. are all of them 
American. ; Keres. By 

3 T.B.-B. does say: ‘vr. Am.’, but omits to give the translation oud-leerling. 

4 Some of these words are no longer exclusively American; but all of them are at least 
of American origin, though not always marked U.S. in the Supplement, or Am. in Ten 
Bruggencate-Broers. : 
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It would not be difficult fo swell this list to many times its present length by 
laying a few more works under congribution, or by combing out the volumes 
of American Speech; but the above batch will probably suffice to enable the 
reader to form an impression. 


We do not pretend to offer these critical remarks as a final judgement 
on the dictionary as a whole. Others, viewing the work from a different 
angle, may find more to praise and less to blame. But praise and blame 
alike should rest on a solid basis of fact. Those who have hitherto reviewed 
the book have been more concerned to compliment the author than to make 
a serious attempt at testing its resources. Thus one critic has commended 
him for including Americanisms, another for excluding them! Such inanities 
are an insult to the work whose real or imaginary merits they profess to extol. 

When all is said and done, Professor Swaen’s Woordenboek remains a 
notable performance. If he has drawn heavily on Murray for his examples 
and his arrangement of meanings, the translations, as well as numerous minor 
additions, are his own. And deficient as it is in twentieth-century English, 
the dictionary seems an excellent aid to the reading of Fielding, Scott or 
Thackeray. However, what the ‘general reader’ requires in the first place is 
a work that will enable him to understand Sinclair Lewis and Somerset 
Maugham, Scribner’s Magazine and the current number of Punch. For this 
purpose, we are afraid, he will often consult it in vain. 


* * 


It will hardly be necessary to expatiate upon the merits of Mr. Broers’ 
recension of Ten Bruggencate. Aided, no doubt, by contributions from 
various quarters, he has made it the ideal dictionary for the general reader; 
and even the professional student cannot afford to dispense with it, for in 
the matter of neologisms, it is sometimes his last resource when other works 
(including the Supplement!) fail him.1 

The twelfth edition of the volume Dutch-English is again in several respects 
an advance upon its predecessor, as a comparison between a few columns 
will show. The first, a copy of which happened to come our way recently, 
was published in 1896, a year after the volume English-Dutch. Laying it 
side by side with the current edition, one realizes the enormous progress made 
in the course of four decades. In the Introduction, the author thanks Mr. 
C. Stoffel for many valuable suggestions. Stoffel—Ten Bruggencate— 
Broers—Swaen: these names will stand out as landmarks in the history of 
Anglo-Dutch lexicography. Now that Time has stilled the storms of 
controversy, there is, we trust, no incongruity in joining with theirs that of 
the late Prick van Wely. 


The Hague. R. W. Zanpvoorr. 


1 The following words from Only Yesterday, omitted in O.E.D., Supplement, and Swaen, 
are given in Ten Bruggencate-Broers: alky, hook-up (inadequately explained in Suppl.), 
keynoter, play the market, behind schedule, service club, skyrocket (v.). 
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Mittelenglisches Lesebuch. By Kart BRruNNER and RUDOLF 
Hirrmair. (Germanische Bibliothek, III.Reihe: Lesebiicher. © 9. 
Band.) Heidelberg: Winter. 1929. 121 p. RM. 3.20. 


Alt- und Mittelenglisches Ubungsbuch. ZupirzA—ScHIPPER. 14. 
verbesserte Auflage, herausg. von ALBERT EICHLER. Vienna und 
Leipzig: Braumiiller. 1931. 388 p. RM. 5. 


Of these two readers, the first is new, the second is in its fourteenth edition, 
now reprinted with a list of additions and corrections. The Mittelenglisches 
Lesebuch of Brunner and Hittmair is a small volume for beginners. The text 
of the extracts is clearly and attractively printed, but the introductory notes 
are very much compressed, and the complete lists of variant readings given 
below the text distract the eye; it is a question whether such complexity of 
forms is necessary or suitable for the young student for whom the book is 
intended. The text has been carefully prepared, and the manuscripts have 
been newly collated whenever an authoritative edition was not available. 
Each extract has a foreword giving an account of the work from which it 
is taken — the manuscripts, subject-matter, author, sources, editions, etc. 
In a few instances in which the English text is a translation from Latin or 
some other language, a brief sample of the original is given for comparison. 
The excerpts which have been chosen are those ‘an denen sich der Entwick- 
lungsgang der heutigen Schriftsprache in grossen Umrissen zeigen asst’, but 
the literature of other dialects has not been neglected, being represented by 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Piers Plowman, and one or two others; 
no definitely northern documents are included. The texts are in chronological 
order, ranging from Sawles Warde to Lydgate’s Temple of Glas. The 
glossary seems adequate and is fully cross-referenced, but references to the 
text would have been welcome. It is to be regretted that in the Old English 
forms of words, the West-Saxon type is sometimes given in cases in which 
the M.E. form must have come from a Midland type (e.g. ‘leue(n) ae. 
(3e)liefan’); it is surely to be expected that a student who knows enough 
Old English to be interested in the corresponding O.E. forms would be familiar 
with the principal non-West-Saxon types. 

Apart from the glossary there is practically no philological matter; each 
excerpt is preceded by the briefest statement concerning its dialect. It is, 
however, a little misleading to say that the two versions of Lazamon are, 
dialectically, ‘nicht stark verschieden’, since the differences are, in fact, quite 
clearly marked, the second version being definitely more southern than the first. 

The new Zupitza-Schipper is a larger volume, less attractively printed, but 
equally carefully edited and textually annotated, and here again the critical 
apparatus seems rather too elaborate for a ‘Lesebuch’. The texts here also 
are arranged chronologically, beginning with an extract from the Epinal 


Glossary, and the earliest Northumbrian fragments (including, one is glad 


to find, the inscriptions from the Ruthwell Cross in runic letters), and ending 
with a scrap of Dunbar. The glossary is very full, occupying little less than 
half the volume. 

In both these readers, as in many others, one feels that something has been 
sacrificed for the sake of variety. There are in Zupitza-Schipper actually 
seventy-three items in two hundred and seven pages, and it is doubtful 
whether the very brief extracts really give a satisfactory impression of the 
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texts from which they are drawn, even with the best of lectures to form a 
background. But the variety cannot but be interesting, and the present writer 
at least admires an Ubungsbuch which does not contain an extract from 


Beowulf. 


London. Mary S. SERJEANTSON. 


The Works of Edmund Spenser. A Variorum Edition. Edited 
by E. GrEENLAw, C. G. Oscoop and F. M. PADELFORD. Vol. I: 
The Faerie Queene. Book One. F. M. PapDELForD, Special Editor. 
xii + 556 pp. — Vol. HI: The Faerie Queene. Book Two. Epwin 
GREENLAW, Special Editor. xii + 517 pp. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1933. Price $ 6.00 per volume. (Not sold 
separately. ) 


A Critical Bibliography of the Works of Edmund Spenser 
Printed before 1700. By F. R. Jonnson. A Publication of the 
Tudor and Stuart Club of the Johns Hopkins University. xiv + 61 
pp. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1933. $ 2.75. 


Edmund Spenser. A Critical Study. By B. E. C. Davis. 
ix + 267 pp. Cambridge University Press. 1933. 12/6 net. 


Can we, at the present moment, still speak of Spenser as being an ‘unduly 
neglected’ writer? Mr. Davis thinks we can. In the preface to his elaborate 
critical study he says that for the general reader Spenser still remains an 
admired but neglected poet, as Thomas Warton described him in 1754. This 
is undoubtedly true, but the same thing may be observed of almost any other 
important poet. As a matter of fact the famous ‘general reader’ fights shy 
of all poetry or nearly all. But is it likewise true that, as Mr. Davis goes on 
to say, Spenser has during the last half century received less attention than 
any other English poet of equal rank? I for one feel inclined to quarrel 
with the statement. First of all there are really not.so many poets of equal 
rank available for comparison, and secondly: though it may be granted that 
during the first part of the period mentioned there is a certain intermission 
observable in the attention devoted to him, this was soon followed by a 
distinct and brisk revival, in England, in France, and especially in America. 
Mr. Davis duly mentions some of the research-work of American scholars, 
but he seems inclined to underrate its importance, as also that of Professor 
Legouis’ excellent little book. 

One of the clearest signs of the Spenser revival in America is the 
monumental variorum edition undertaken by the Johns Hopkins University, of 
which the first two volumes have just been published.t This is in all respects 
a very satisfactory, praiseworthy publication. The outward appearance of 
the books leaves nothing to be desired, the text is very clearly and beautifully 
printed and in view of the excellent get-up and the immense amount of 


1 Volume III appeared when this review was already in type. 
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material comprised in the five hundred and odd large pages of each volume 
the price may be considered moderate. 

The special editor of the first volume, containing the First Book of The 
Fairy Queen, Professor F. M. Padelford, is responsible for the readings finally 
adopted, but he has had the assistance of several other scholars (among them 
Mr. Osgood, Dr. Heffner, Dr. Strathmann), whereas the late professor Edwin 
Greenlaw — to whom the honour is due of first conceiving the idea of this 
edition — had at the time of his death worked through the whole body of 
critical material, assisted in revision and called attention to omissions so that, 
though he had selected Book II of the F. Q. as his special editorial 
responsibility, the first volume too may to a great extent be considered as 
also his work. 

The editors have adopted a plan different from that followed by Furness 
in his variorum edition of Shakespeare. They have printed the text of the 
poem uninterruptedly and relegated all the notes to the end of the volume, 
which seems to me indeed a preferable arrangement. In each volume the 
extensive ‘Commentary,’ in which quotations from the work of a multitude of 
critics and scholars are collected, is followed by several ‘Appendices,’ dealing 
with various subjects, such as: ‘Sources, ‘The Date of Composition,’ “The 
Structure,’ ‘Moral and Historical Allegory,’ ‘Spenser and Milton,’ ‘Elizabethan 
Psychology,’ “The Character of Una,’ ‘The Platonic Element,’ etc.; a Textual 
Appendix (variant Readings, Critical Notes on the Text, etc.) and a 
Bibliography. It goes without saying that I have not been able to work my 
way through the whole vast region of these appendices; I have as yet only 
dipped into the notes here and there, but on these excursions I have invariably 
come upon something interesting, admired the way in which the material is 
arranged and presented and always continued reading longer than I had 
intended. It is an edition which supersedes all previous ones, and these 
attractive volumes, which give such splendid evidence of American scholarship 
and enterprise, ought to be procured by every public library which possesses 
a section devoted to English literature. No serious Spenser student can do 
without them. 

The Johns Hopkins Press deserve praise for yet another Spenser publication, 
issued under the auspices of the Tudor and Stuart Club, a critical bibliography 
of his works printed before 1700. This book, which is the first of its kind and 
contains a surprisingly great store of bibliographical material, supplies a long- 
felt want. It gives not only a detailed and accurate description of the copies 
used, but notes important variants exhibited by other copies of the same 
edition and where possible a logical explanation of why these variants exist. 
Some of these additional and occasionally extensive notes are of special 
interest, as e.g. those on the Complaints, which show that it is highly probable 
that Spenser himself supervised the proof-reading and revision while the 
volume was going through the press. The get-up of the book is admirable 
and it contains no fewer than eleven carefully reproduced title-pages in 


_ photographic facsimile. 


Mr. B. E. C. Davis deals in his critical study with the various aspects 
of Spenser's poetry in separate chapters successively devoted to his 
Humanism, Romance, Allegory, Diction, Imagery, Verbal Music and Verse, 
and Philosophical Ideas. These chapters are preceded by a general survey 
of Spenser’s Life and Works, an account which, as might have been expected, 
adds little or nothing to our present knowledge of the man and the poet. The 
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author has felt constrained to supply it, because it appeared to him “unsatis- 
factory to attempt to examine different aspects of a poet's work without 
preliminary consideration of the man, his circle and environment in the light 
of the most recent researches.” He also says that the story of Spenser's life 
bears re-telling, “if only for the rejection of unauthorized hypotheses tacitly 
accepted as proven facts.’ To what hypotheses the author refers does not, 
however, become quite clear, nor has he succeeded in making a vivid, graphic 
story out of the well-established and well-known facts. His account — as 
is indeed the rest of the book — is written in a somewhat dry, matter-of-fact 
style, and the only interesting passages in the first part are a few suggestive 
remarks about Spenser's work viewed in connection with older literature, 
analogues not intended to point out a possible indebtedness of the poet, but 
merely to show the continuity of literature in theme and treatment. But the 
chief part of the book is more useful and interesting, especially the chapters 
on Humanism and Spenser's Philosophical Ideas, which give a very good and 
clear picture of the intellectual movements of the period and the way in which 
Spenser assimilated much of the old and the new learning in his work. In 
a not very felicitous sentence in his preface the author expresses the opinion 
that “if Spenser deserves recognition not merely as a weaver of fine phrases and 
fantasies but as a thinker and an interpreter of his age, this was because the 
New Poet was also the Poet’s Poet or, in other words, through the creative 
influence of Humanism upon an individual poetic genius.” Spenser can hardly 
be considered as a deep, original thinker and Mr. Davis himself afterwards 
speaks of ‘the modesty of his intellectual endowment, but as an interpreter 
of his age he is no doubt of peculiar importance, as Mr. Davis convincingly 
shows. He also ingeniously defends Spenser’s use of allegory and in the 
other chapters too he frequently makes interesting suggestions and remarks 
that testify to his wide reading, his intimate knowledge not only of Spenser’s 
works but of the whole domain of English literature. The least satisfying 
chapter is in my opinion the one on Imagery, in which too little attention is paid 
to the pictorial arts. Though it is quite true that Spenser had ‘‘far too 
profound an understanding of his art to seek to usurp the function of the 
painter and accordingly admits only such detail as is requisite for the poetic 
effect,” and though I also quite agree with Mr. Davis’ contention that the 
comparison frequently drawn between his art and that of Rubens is misleading, 
the resemblance in the impression made by some parts of the F. Q. and the 
work of Italian painters, as Titian or Giorgione, is curiously close. And in a 
study of Spenser's allegory and imagery more attention should, I think, also 
have been devoted to the pageants and processions which figure so largely in 
the England of Spenser's time, and on which we find in this book only some 
passing remarks. 

The plan and scope of this study make a comparison with Prof. Legouis’ 
book almost inevitable and I must confess that if a choice had to be made 
I should still vote for the latter’s work which gives a better insight into the 
more purely artistic quality of Spenser's poems and surpasses the English 
book as regards style and vividness of presentation. But Mr. Davis’ book is 
useful too, especially because it gives such a clear picture of Spenser's 
philosophical ideas and their relation to contemporary thought; and the 
various chapters will supply the more advanced student with a very sound 
basis for further investigation. 


Delft. A, G. vAN KRANENDONK. 
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Johnsonian Gleanings, Part VI. By ALeyn Lyevi Reape. Printed 
for the Author by Percy Lund Humphreys & Co., London. 1933. 
Price 25/— net. 


There is no need to introduce Mr. Reade to the student of eighteenth 
century literature, for his excursions into the highways and byways of the 
great lexicographer’s life and works have made his name already a household 
word with all Johnsonians; and no wonder. For over twenty years now 
he has been pursuing his researches, patiently and with indefatigable industry, 
and as result has amassed a large body of recondite material which, when his 
stupendous task is completed, should be rarely valuable to every student of 
Johnson and his times. In his last volume published a few years ago, Mr. 
Reade surveyed the Doctor's life from 1728 to 1735; in the present volume 
he carries that survey over the next five years, up to 1740, and in subsequent 
instalments he promises us an elaboration of some of the more elusive of the 
problems touched upon already, and a continuation of the life after 1740. 

The two outstanding events of the period under review in this volume 
are, of course, Johnson's marriage to Mrs. Elizabeth Porter and his subsequent 
journey to London, and on both of these subjects Mr. Reade comes to grips 
with several important problems which for long have puzzled the minds of 
Johnsonians: and incidentally he reveals other problems the existence of which 
was before never so much as suspected. The first chapter deals with the 
ancestors of Mrs. Porter, whom the author traces back to a certain William 
Jervis (or Jerveis, as it was spelt by the scribe), whose name is recorded in 
the Visitation of Leicestershire in 1619. This William Jervis, apparently, was 
established at Thorpe Langton as early as 1563, and when he died his estate 
passed successively through the hands of eight different kinsmen (though not 
eight generations, as Mr. Reade shows) in the course of a hundred and seventy 
years, and so finally we arrive at Elizabeth. ‘The Jervises’, Mr. Reade tells 
us, “respectable and free from all taint of trade, lived in a narrow sphere, and 
their interests and associations were confined geographically to a small and 
remote county area, and intellectually most probably by the very modest 
cultural range of people so limited in their horizon.” But on her mother’s 
side Elizabeth came of a more distinguished line, the Darrells of East Chart 
in Kent, who had held offices in the Royal household and were possessed 
of considerable landed estates. 

The Porters, too (i.e. the family of Elizabeth's first husband) were of an 
old county stock, as Reade shows in his second chapter. On a tablet in 
the wall of Edgbaston church at Birmingham is a slab inscribed with the 
names of three members of the Porter family, the last that of Henry Porter, 
who died in 1710 and was the father of that Harry Porter who first won the 
affection of the lady later to become Mrs. Samuel Johnson. The question 
now arises: what was the exact relation of the other two to this Henry Porter ? 
By intricate and most careful genealogical research Mr. Reade establishes the 
fact that Henry Porter was the son of another and earlier Henry Porter, who 


was born in 1616, and is one of the three commemorated on the tablet; and 


so finally we arrive at the point where we can declare with certainty that the 
first husband of Elizabeth Jervis was descended from Robert Porter, who 
held estates at Alvechurch in Warwickshire in 1550. In places, naturally, the 
connections are a little vague, and even Mr. Reade has not succeeded in 
throwing a great deal of light on every member of the family; but what he 
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has done is of great importance, and shows clever and patient detective work. 

And now occurs another question. It is quite clear (in fact, it has never 
been disputed) that Johnson was married at Derby; but it is not so clear why, 
for neither he nor his bride had any connection with that town. He came 
from Lichfield, and she was residing at Birmingham. Here again, however, 
Mr. Reade has been able to enlighten us where other commentators have failed. 
It is plain that, owing largely to the discrepancy in the ages of the parties, the 
relatives on both sides were offended, and that provided a sound reason for 
solemnising the union on neutral territory. But why choose Derby? It 
appears from the details gathered by Mr. Reade that the vicar there, the Rev. 
William Lockett, may have been a friend of Johnson’s and, as our author puts 
it, ‘made the acquaintance of the remarkable young scholar from Lichfield 
through their common schoolmastering connexions.” 

The marriage, as we all know, was followed by a series of attempts to earn 
a living as a schoolmaster, none of which was successful, and Mr. Reade has 
investigated them all. There was Solihull, Brewood and Appleby; but from 
a Johnsonian’s point of view the most interesting is the doctor's own experiment 
in setting up an academy at Edial. It seems certain now, from the researches 
of Mr. Reade, that this was launched about September 1735 and lasted till the 
March of 1737, so that it was not of so long duration as has frequently been 
stated: and one other thing is certain, too: that the house in which Johnson 
conducted his ill-fated enterprise is the present Edial Hall, though it has since 
been rendered almost unrecognisable through renovation. Mr. Reade has 
established this fact beyond dispute by examination of the deed of the place. 

About the famous journey to London there are several questions which 
require an answer, and Mr. Reade has attempted to evade none. Why did 
Johnson go at this particular time, when he had a play only half finished, 
and when apparently there were no prospects for him in the capital? What 
are the facts of his relations with Richard Savage? And again, will the 
usual story about his dire poverty bear examination? On the first of these 
our author is emphatic: Johnson went to London because Garrick was going. 
“We may imagine that Johnson probably began Jrene some time in 1736, read 
as much as he had written to Walmsley in February 1736/37, and then, as there 
was not time enough to finish it, went off to London prematurely on 2 March, 
so that he could have the advantage of Garrick’s company, and Garrick be 
with an older and steadier companion.” 

As to the second question, it is still open to doubt whether the “Thales” of 
London (1738) refers to Savage or not. Mr. Reade thinks that it does; but 
in any case, as the author declares on pages 82-83, even if Savage is the 
subject, that does not stand for much, for “the facts that are presented in the 
poem being common knowledge, did not necessarily evidence personal 
acquaintanceship”. We have, therefore, no warrant to assume that Johnson 
knew Savage at this period; neither have we, if we follow Mr. Reade’s 
arguments correctly, any warrant to accept for truth all the stories about 
Johnson's poverty from 1738 to 1740. The problem revolves around the 
interpretation to be placed upon the one word impransus in the subscription to 
a letter to the publisher Edward Cave. Mr. Reade’s suggestion that it merely 
implies that it was the early morning and that at the time of writing the 
author had not yet had his breakfast, may sound a little far-fetched; but in 
the face of facts Birkbeck Hill's reading of it to mean “starving” seems equally 
wide of the mark, for “there seems no reason why, with ordinary care, he 
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should have been penniless at this time, when he was doing a fair amount 
of work for Cave ...... And on 2 August, 1738, he began to draw money 
for his translation of Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent, at an average 
rate of over twenty-five shillings a week — quite enough by itself to keep 
both him and his wife decently.”” Naturally, it is a question upon which we 
cannot dogmatise in the absence of the full facts, but at present we must 
preserve an open mind. 

Of the ten appendices all are not of equal value, and several deal with 
topics that only concern Johnsonians incidentally, though all bear witness to 
the untiring efforts of the author to leave unturned no stone that might 
reveal some scrap of information. The six and a half pages devoted to the 
Chaunceys of Ashbourne throw interesting sidelights upon that family; but one 
feels a little dubious about the real value of them from the point of view of a 
study of Johnson, for the sole connection the family has with him lies in the fact 
that one of its members may have been the narrator of a story about Johnson's 
stay at Ashbourne: and even this is only conjecture. The appendix on the 
Stantons and Mrs. Emmet is rather more to the point, since the lady, 
whoever she may have been, seems to have touched the doctor's life much 
more nearly than did any of the Chaunceys, and indeed to have come nigh 
to causing domestic disharmony between him and his wife. But in spite of 
the pains to which the author has gone to trace out the history and the 
fortunes of Stanton’s touring company of actors, Mrs. Emmet is still a shadowy 
figure, though there is yet hope that, with more research into the minutiae of 
provincial drama, she may appear in a rather more conspicuous light. — 
Appendix D will interest students of Garrick rather than Johnsonians: but 
that dealing with Johnson's supposed application for Trysull school is of 
more direct importance, for it definitely settles a point which has long been a 
matter of debate. Percy was the first to suggest that the doctor actually 
applied for the headship of this school and that his claims were urged by no 
less a person than Lord Gower; but Mr. Reade has dispelled that error, which 
he pronounces to be “quite without foundation”, since the records of the 
school show that no vacancy occurred at the date when he is supposed to have 
applied, nor within several years on either side of it. 

There is no need to tabulate the merits of this book: by students of the 
previous volumes they will be taken for granted. That meticulous accuracy 


-and minuteness of documentation which characterise all of Mr. Reade's 


writings are again in evidence here; he tells us nothing without quoting chapter 
and verse. His industry, his wide knowledge and his unflagging patience 
are truly amazing, while his judicious weighing of facts, allied to his modest, 
unassuming scholarship, make him one of our most competent biographers of 
Johnson. I think Johnson himself would have appreciated this work: certainly 
all Johnsonians should have it on their shelves for constant reference. 


Sheffield. Freperick T. Woop. 
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Johnson's England. An Account of the Life and Manners of his 
Age. Edited by A. C. TURBERVILLE. Two Vols. Vol. I. xxiii + 
405 pp. and plates. Vol. Il. ix + 404 pp. and plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1933. 42 sh. 


This work is on exactly the same plan as Shakespeare's England published 
by the same firm; that is, the various aspects of the age are treated in separate 
chapters by experts on the particular subject, the first volume is devoted to 
institutions and everyday life while the second deals with science and art, 
they are richly illustrated and each chapter is furnished with a bibliography. 
But there is, in the nature of things, a considerable difference between the 
two publications as regards the predominant interest. In the age of Shake- 
speare it was literature. The earlier work was prepared for Shakespeare's 
tercentenary “in the belief that an understanding of the world he lived in is 
a necessary step to the understanding of Shakespeare.” It is certainly not 
io enable us to understand Johnson that this work has been compiled. ‘“Who 
now reads Johnson ?” we might ask, as Pope did of Cowley. For the matter 
of that who now reads anything written in that age? And that is why there 
is in this book only one literary chapter — W. J. Lawrence’s “The Drama 
and the Theatre’ — to five in the other. 

Johnson’s England indeed was much more distinguished by men of action 
than by men of letters. Even-Johnson was a man of action, in spite of the 
constitutional indolence of which he constantly complained. His immortality 
is due to his conversations and they were a kind of bullfight. “Sir, we had 
good talk last night,” he once said, laughing. “Yes, Sir,’ said Boswell, 
“you tossed and gored several persons.” It is Chatham, Clive, Wolfe, Anson, 
Captain Cook, Wesley, James Watt that give the age its greatness and special 
character. “This was the time when our fathers conquered Canada and half 
India, rediscovered and began to settle Australia, and traded on an ever- 
increasing scale all over the inhabited globe; reorganized British agriculture 
on modern methods; began the Industrial Revolution in our island.” (G. M. 
Trevelyan, I, p. 3). 

The reaction now felt in favour of the eighteenth century is due to its 
rationality, its essential saneness, since that is the quality we now demand 
after the romanticism and loose thinking of the nineteenth. We are in a 
disillusioned and sceptical mood and crave for efficiency. Not that the 
eighteenth century was in any sense efficient, but it was self-critical and 

improving.” It was an age of stock-taking and reconstruction. A definite 
code of social politeness, for example, began to be adopted at this time from 
a growing appreciation of the uses of refinement instead of the swearing, 
improprieties, and profanities which Defoe had protested against. (I, p. 336. 
A surprising defect in this chapter XII is that the sources of quotations are 
omitted.) Reconstruction however in every department of life was urgently 
necessary. What strikes us most forcibly about the period while reading 
these volumes is the extraordinary lack of administrative machinery. One 
would have expected that a first essential of the Navy Office would have 
been a board to provide sailors for the ships. This was on the contrary left 
to the captains, and the pressgang, one of the most inhuman institutions of the 
age, was the machinery used. For lack of another board to provide for 
the health and comfort of the crews arose the conditions seen in Smollett’s 
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terrible picture of the 'tween-decks off Cartagena in 1741.1 The War Office, 
again, had no funds to build barracks for the troops and quartered them among 
the ale-houses of the towns. This was one of the causes of the unpopularity 
of the soldier. Another was due to the want of police. The army was the 
only police force in that lawless age. Dragoons were commonly used against 
smugglers and it was impossible to put down even a formidable band of 
poachers without the help of the military. (I, pp. 69-70). The prison 
system was grossly defective, as every reader of Fielding and Smollett knows, 
though few know the reason. As a rule the Bridewells at least were farmed 
out to the jailer, who had no salary and consequently made what he could 
out of his unhappy prisoners. “Pay or strip’ were the fatal words, said 
Howard, when you were committed to jail. “On the whole you could count 
yourself lucky if you had enough straw to lie on at night, and were not strung 
together with your fellow prisoners and chained down to the ground. 
Women, as a rule, were separated from men at night, except in very small 
prisons ... Often men and women were together all day, under no sort of super- 
intendence... Even in the larger jails there was sometimes no court for air 
and exercise, so that you would be shut up day and night, often with little 
ventilation, for the window tax, paid by the jailors, tempted them, in Howard's 
words, ‘to stop the windows and stifle their prisoners’.” As for the dirt, “in 
an age when fashionable ladies used ivory back-scratchers to mitigate the 
ravages of insects, prisons could hardly be kept free of vermin since the 
unchanged straw and the dirty rags of the poorer prisoners encouraged them 
to breed in alarming quantities.” The jail-fevers which resulted from such 
conditions destroyed prisoners in large numbers, and sometimes judges too. 
The famous Black Sessions at the Old Bailey in 1750 was a sharp lesson to 
the authorities. 100 prisoners had been brought from Newgate for trial. 
“The trials took place in a hall 30 feet square, packed with spectators, and 
the prisoners not in the dock were kept in two small rooms which had not 
been cleaned for many years. Of the six judges on the bench four died; of 
the jury and minor officials some forty died.” After that, prisoners were 
ordered to be washed with vinegar before trial! Incredible as this is, one 
realises the full degree of the evil only when one remembers that prisons were 


not then for convicts. These were got out of the way after trial — by 
whipping, burning in the hand, transportation, hanging. The jails were 
chiefly for those awaiting trial — the unconvicted; and innocent and guilty 


alike had usually a long time to wait, for the assizes in some counties took 
place only once a year; at Hull only once in three years. (I, pp. 316-319). 
And for the reform of most of these abuses, England, in spite of the efforts 
of Howard for the prisons, Oglethorpe for debtor's prisons, Hanway for 
the workhouses, had to wait till the following century — the century of 
machinery, as Carlyle deplored — before any radical change even began. 

But if the England of that time bore hard on the poor and unprivileged, it 
was a pleasant enough place for the upper classes, and chapters seven and 


eight of these volumes show us the London and the spas in which they spent 


most of their time — a London from which one could still walk into the open 


‘country, where there were still milkmaids in St. James's Park, (to supply 


ladies with fresh milk for their children during the morning promenade, and 
we learn that they became impudent and had to be expelled later in the 


1 Roderick Random, chaps. 24-37. 
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century), a London encircled by pleasure gardens, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, 
Bagnigge Wells and a dozen others to suit all tastes and classes. London 
underwent a notable improvement. Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges 
were at last added to the old London Bridge, from which the houses were 
cleared away; the city gates were removed; the stinking Fleet river was 
arched over; the street signs which, though picturesque, creaked horribly and 
obstructed the light, were forbidden; most important of all, the filthy broken 
pavements were replaced by flat stones for the roadway and raised pavements 
where there had been only protective side-posts. Consequently “taking the 
wall” of a person went out, and London became superior to Paris — the 
comparison is ubiquitous in the literature of the time — in health, cleanliness, 
and in orderliness of traffic. 

Needless to say, the cartoons and caricatures in this age of Hogarth and 
Rowlandson form an important feature of the volumes. 


Groningen. J. A. FaLconer. 


Die Sprachform der Lyrik Christina Rossettis. Won FRIEDRICH 
DupsLaFF. (Studienszur englischen Philologie, LXXVII). 8°, 94 
pp. Halle, Niemeyer. 1933. RM. 4.40. 


Nous applaudissons a la méthode de ce travail et lui souhaitons de 
nombreux imitateurs. 

Tandis que beaucoup de savants francais s obstinent, malgré leur tempérament 
artiste, a suivre les vieilles méthodes historiques venues d’Allemagne, ce que 
‘auteur appelle die Einflusssptirerei, certains Allemands se sont avisés enfin 
qu'un poéme est une ceuvre d'art — ein Wortkunstwerk. 

L’auteur nous donne une étude de stylistique ot il s'inspire de Walzel, 
de Vossler, et applique en particulier les résultats du livre de Pongs, Das 
Bild in der Dichtung qui a renouvelé la théorie de la métaphore. 

L’auteur d’ailleurs, malgré sa tendance dominante, est éclectique et ne se 
prive d’aucune lumiére. I! consacre un chapitre préliminaire a la religiosité 
de Christina Rossetti et se sert cette fois des analyses psychologiques de 
Spranger et d’Otto. La poétesse appartient selon lui au type -religieux 
réceptif, qui doit presque tout a l'éducation, a la tradition, a 1’Ecriture. 
Son Dieu est transcendant et tel que l'homme ne peut, par ses propres 
forces, trouver aucun accés vers Lui. Elle croit que la mort nous délivre a 
la fois du péché et de l'individuation, c’est-a-dire que par la mort, comme 
par l’Amour, nous cessons d’étre emprisonnés en nous-mémes. 

L'image et la métaphore jouent un rdle assez effacé chez Christina. Elle 
s'en tient aux formes les plus subjectives et les plus primitives — énumération 
de comparaisons attributives, comme dans les litanies. Il ne s’agit pour elle 
que de traduire un sentiment, non de découvrir des ressemblances réelles. 

_ La personnification (Beseelung) a plus d’importance. Non pas la person- 
nification d’objets inanimés, ni celle de la nature, mais celle de concepts 
abstraits tels que l'Amour, le Sommeil, l’'Espérance, la Securité. Quant a la 


forme, l'auteur note une prédilection pour l'apostrophe hyperbolique (Du- 
Hyperbel). 
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: A propos de métaphores, l’auteur souléve une question qui s'appliquerait 
a bien d'autres poétes. Quel est l'élément primaire, la nature ou |’état d’ame 
(Stimmung) ? L’état d’ame est-il provoqué par la nature ou est-ce l'état 
d’ame qui préexiste et utilise le monde environnant comme moyen d'expression ? 
Le second cas est celui de Christina Rossetti: Es wird sofort etwas bei den 
Dingen der Natur hinzugedacht, sie erhalten einen Sinn, werden zum 
Symbol. (37). 

Nous passons donc au Symbole. Tandis que l'image et la métaphore 
expriment l'idée ou le sentiment d'une maniére compléte, sans résidu, le 
symbole n’épuise jamais son contenu et découvre des analogies, des associations 
qui n’existent pas réellement dans l'objet. Christina fait grand usage de 
certains gestes symboliques (les Larmes) et de certains objets symboliques 
souvent tirés de la Bible dont elle compléte le sens par des suggestions 
musicales difficiles 4 analyser. 

L’écueil de ce style um peu conventionnel est évité par ce que l’auteur 
appelle mouvement intérieur (innere Bewegtheit), dynamisme qui tient a la 
construction des phrases et se traduit par des antithéses, des répétitions, des 
apostrophes, énumérations, exclamations et interrogations. 

L’auteur a su mettre ce mouvement du style en rapport avec le tempérament 
religieux de Christina et notamment, l'usage de l’antithése, avec le dualisme 
profond qui sépare Dieu de l'univers. L’auteur donne de nombreuses citations 
que nous ne reproduisons pas, afin de ne pas allonger ce compte-rendu. 
M. Dubslaff fait preuve de discernement et de goat. I! ne se borne pas a 
énumérer et a distinguer machinalement: Was niitzt es z. b. alle in einem 
Gedichtwerk vorhandenen Asyndeta und Polysyndeta und ahnliche Mittel 
der Rede zusammenzustellen, wenn sie sich in ihrer ktinstlerischen Wirkung 
nicht unterschziden ? (88.) 

En résumé, travail intelligent, suggestif et fécond, auquel on ne reproche- 
rait qu'un peu de pédantisme dans la terminologie et une trop grande docilité 
aux théoriciens qui servent de guides. 


_ Bruxelles. PauL DE REUL. 


Der Sabbath in England, Wesen und Entwicklung des Englischen 
Sontags. Von Dr. Max Levy. Mit drei Abbildungen. Leipzig, 
B. Tauchnitz, 1933 (Geh. 10, geb. 11 R.M.). 


In de serie Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten, onder leiding van Herbert Schéffler, 
verscheen als 18. Bnd. bovengenoemd werk; de schrijver is diens leerling en 
werd door hem tot deze studie opgewekt. 

Het omvangrijke werk van bijna 300 blzz. getuigt van ijver, belezenheid en 
bekwaamheid, is geschreven met Duitsche wetenschappelijke degelijkheid, en 
niet zonder die ietwat breedsprakige zwaarwichtigheid, die de eenvoudigste 


“wijze van zeggen niet den besten weg tot het doel acht. Vooral de eerste 


hoofdstukken lijden wat te veel aan het euvel van overmatige diepzinnigheid; 
zoo het eerste: ,,Der wéchentliche Feiertag als rhythmisches Geschehen”, en 
het tweede: ,,.Der Sabbath als Urtypus des wéchentlichen Feiertages”; dit 
laatste behandelt den Joodschen Sabbath als godsdiensthistorisch verschijnsel, 
maar rekent wat al te gemakkelijk met de godsdiensthistorische problemen af. 
Met het derde: ,,Geschichte des wéchentlichen Feiertages in England bis zur 
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Reformation” komt de schrijver aan zijn eigenlijk onderwerp en dan wordt 
het goed. Van de vroege Middeleeuwen af worstelen de Joodsche en de 
Christelijke gedachten, die van Sabbath en van dag des Heeren, om den voor- 
rang. In Engeland schijnt in de jaren na de missie onder de Angelsaksers (597) 
tot 1066 de ,,Feiertag’ achter het tabu (de schr. spreekt terecht van een 
_secundarer Tabu’) schuil te zullen gaan. Wilhelm Thomas, een der schrijvers 
die zich het meest met de geschiedenis der Zondagsgedachte heeft bezig- 
gehouden, spreekt naar aanleiding daarvan van een ,Rickwarts-entwicklung 
aus einem Evangelium von der Auferstehung zu einem Gesetz vom Feiertag. 
Maar Levy maakt aannemelijk, dat deze verandering ook kan worden gezien 
als een van ,,Festtag” tot ,,Feiertag’, al speelt zijn ,,Wunschbild” van den 
Zondag (,,ein regelmasziger Tag der Beschaulichkeit und strenge Festlich- 
keit’’) hierbij een groote rol. 

Tegen het einde der Middeleeuwen valt een sterke nadruk waar te nemen 
op het vieren van den Zondag, mede als gevolg van verzet tegen dreigende 
verwereldlijking in kerkelijke toestanden en verhoudingen. In deze richting 
werkte Erasmus, wiens Paraphrasis op het Nieuwe Testament in het Engelsche 
godsdienstige leven van zoo veel invloed is geweest, en later niet minder 
Calvijn met zijn opvatting van den Zondag als spiritualis requies. Hiermee 
zijn wij gekomen in het vierde hoofdstuk: ,,Das Werden des englischen Son- 
tags, 1536—1660". Onder Elizabeth bevorderden de Puriteinen met hun 
uiterste ,,Systematisierung der-ethischen Lebensfiihrung’” de Zondagsviering 
ten zeerste. Maar onder de eerste Stuarts trad de strijd tusschen ,,Festtag” 
en ,,Feiertag’’ (met het Sabbaths-accent) weer op den voorgrond; de tweede 
dreigde voor den eerste te wijken, men denke aan alles wat er is te doen 
geweest om het bekende Book of Sports. Daarentegen bracht de tijd van het 
Commonwealth de eerste volledige verwerkelijking van het Puriteinsche ideaal. 
Slechts gedeeltelijk draagt dit de kenmerken van den Joodschen Sabbath; 
weinig beteekent er het blijde, vreugdevolle karakter van dezen laatste, maar 
alle nadruk valt op den dienst ter eere Gods. De latere Stuarts hadden 
persoonlijk wel andersom gewild, maar de Puriteinsche praktijk was te sterk 
geworden, en ook Karel II werkt tot handhaving van den Engelschen Zondag 
mee. Doch eerst de achttiende eeuw bracht de verankering van de strenge 
Zondagsviering in het Engelsche volksleven; zij gaf aan dit leven een onmisken- 
baren stijl, maar alleen zoolang religie en cultuur in volkomen eenheid bleven, 
of liever schenen te blijven door de alles overheerschende kracht van het 
Engelsche rigorisme. In deze eenheid lag echter een kiem van. ontbinding, 
,,Man sah nicht und man konnte nicht sehen, dasz ein Volk im wahrsten Sinne 
des Wortes gebildet sein muszte, um seinem Gott einen ganzen Tag 
widmen zu kénnen: Der englische Rigorismus hat den nur aus den 
historischen Gegebenheiten zu erklarenden Fehler begangen, die Verbindungs- 
linien, die durch das Spiel zur eigenen Volkskultur liefen, abzureiszen”’. 

Zichier in korte trekken den gang van het betoog weergegeven. Hoewel 
de schrijver hier en daar rijkelijk speculatief, ,,ideeéngeschichtlich” te werk gaat 
en men geneigd is bij sommige deducties een vraagteeken te zetten, levert het 
boek rijk en wel-bearbeid materiaal, van groot belang voor het onderwerp. 
Jammer dat het zoo weinig overzichtelijk is en niet door korte, scherpe samen- 


vattingen de lectuur meer aangenaam en productief maakt. Ook een register 
wordt noode gemist. 


Groningen. J. LinDEBoom. 
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Brief Mention. 


Blessington—D Orsay, A Masquerade. By MIcHAEL SADLEIR. 


Pp. xi + 411, sixteen illustrations in gravure. London: Constable, 
1933. Price 9 s. net. 


The motto on the title-page is Lady Blessington's saying: “There are so few before whom 
one would condescend to appear otherwise than happy.” Browning's lines naturally enough 
recur to the reader’s mind when he has finished the story of “the Blessington Circus”: 


‘Were you happy ?”? — ‘Yes.’ — ‘And are you still as happy ?) — 
[‘Yes. And you?’ 


te gees nats soekbneae shoe Poe es till in due time, one by one, 
Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well undone, 
Death came tacitly and took them where they never see the sun. 


The story of the “most gorgeous” Countess of Blessington, whose Conversations with Lord 
Byron are her chief title to immortality, and of the last of the dandies, Alfred d'Orsay, is 
vividly told by Michael Sadleir, who has upset the traditional view of their relation by an 
ingenious theory, the only one, which, according to the author, has a probability more 
comprehensive than any alternative. In a word, Browning's lines would perfectly fit the case, 
but for one particular: since, if we are to believe Mr. Sadleir, there could not be any 
other kind of kisses exchanged between the two protagonists than those of a mother to a 
beloved child. In consequence of a first distressing sexual experience, Sally Power's sexual 
sensibility would have been nipped in the bud; as for the exquisite dandy, Byron's Cupidon 
déchainé, no one was less, and at the same time more, qualified to receive Byron's gift of 
a ring formed of lava “so far adapted to the fire of his years and character’, for his 
sexual sensibility was to be compared to cooled and solidified, not to flowing lava. Inj 
the light of Mr. Sadleir’s conjecture, the whole story acquires the poignancy of a hollow 
and pathetic puppet show, whose complete effect is only marred by the very tentative character 
of the historian’s arguments. It is a pity that Mr. Sadleir should have been persuaded to 
use no sounder basis for his theory than such weak rhetorical questions as: ‘Are we to believe 
thats >.>. ? ‘Is it conceivable that ...?’ ‘It is not extravagant to assume...’ He discredits 
the report of d’Orsay’s affairs with fashionable demi-mondaines by accepting Baudelaire’s 
definition of a dandy, and asking: “Would he have risked sapping his energies and losing 
the bloom of his beauty for the sake of a trivial traffic in sex 7” However, it should not 
be assumed that Mr. Sadleir has spared trouble to have access to more satisfactory evidence; 
only, this has not been forthcoming, and it could hardly have been expected to be otherwise. 
But for felicity of picturesque detail and skilfulness of presentation of the literary circle of 
which Lady Blessington was the centre in London, Mr. Sadleir’s book could hardly be 
surpassed. By making Lady Blessington into a sort of English Madame Récamier he -has 
enriched our knowledge of the life and manners of a century ago. — M. P. 


Der Einfluss der Psychoanalyse auf die englische Literatur. Von 
R. Hoops. (Anglistische Forschungen, Heft TI.) OeNth ot 2595p. 
Heidelberg: Winter. 1934. RM. 10.—. 


The earliest quotations for. psycho-analysis and psycho-analytic in the Supplement to the 


Oxford Dictionary are taken from the (American) Journal of Abnormal Psychology, I, 1906. 
~ Psycho-analyst first occurs in the Journal of Education, 1918; psycho-analyse, v., in Black- 


wood’s Magazine, 1923; while the popular abbreviations psycho sb. and v., and psyche 
(saik) v., are on record from 1921 and 1927 respectively. The story outlined by these 
entries is told in detail by Dr. Hoops, with special reference to the English novel, some 
twenty pages being devoted to poetry and the drama. His book deserves to be widely read, 
not only in the philological circles to which the volumes of the Anglistische Forschungen are 
primarily addressed, but by all those interested in modern English literature. Dr. Hoops 
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examines the impingement of the movement on the principal authors of the period, notes how 
it reinforced tendencies already existing, and discounts exaggerated claims that have been 
made for its influence in some cases. The peak years of Freudism appear to lie between 
1918 and 1925. Since then it has come to be more or less taken for granted as an element 
of modern thought, like evolution and other theories, and its catchwords have become part and 
parcel of the language of the sophisticated. How completely, one realizes, for instance, from 
a casual phrase like the following: ‘Frank Lawton, in “The Wind and the Rain,” who gave 
such a believable impersonation of a spoiled Oedipus baby that his own agreeable 
personality almost lost its charm.’ (The Yale Review, Spring 1934, p. 513.) 

Mr. Hoops incidentally notes a few parodies of Freudism. He has missed one of the 
best, a Shakespearian sonnet by G. F. Bradby, beginning: ‘Let not thy complex war upon 
thy youth’ (Parody and Dust-Shot, O.U.P., 1931.) 

Though the author devotes a short section to essays in literary criticism by psycho+ 
analysts — a recent twelve-hundred-page study of Edgar Poe by Marie Bonaparte, with a 
preface by Sigmund Freud himself, shows that this aspect of the movement is by no means 
played out — he says next to nothing of the psycho-analytic approach to literature on the 
part of literary critics. Yet the modern trend of Wordsworth criticism, to mention only 
one example, attested by such publications as Herbert Read’s Clark Lectures, together with 
the reactions of orthodox Wordsworthians, would have been well worth recording. 

A companion volume on the influence of psycho-analysis on American literature remains 
a desideratum. In view of the fact that the new doctrine travelled from Vienna to London 
via Boston and New York, it seems inappropriate that this should be so. May one 
recommend the task of supplying the gap to some Dutch Anglicist in search of a subject 
for a doctoral dissertation? Less promising themes have been chosen. — Z. 


Some Exercises in the Sounds of Speech. By C. C. BEL1. 
Cambridge University Press. 1933. 91 pp. 3 sh. 6 d. 


A comparison of this booklet with others offering similar exercises, such as Miss Soames's 
Teacher's Manual, Prof. Wyld’s Teaching of Reading, Dr. Nolst Trenité’s Drop your foreign 
accent, shows that they differ especially in the strata of language the exercises have been 
chosen from. Miss Soames gives 7 pp. of elevated prose and poetry and 48 pp. of wordlists, 
Prof. Wyld 38 pp. of ‘passages of literary merit and a certain quality of style’, Dr. Nolst 
Trenité some 100 pp. of wordlists, nonsense rhymes and nonsense prose passages. Now 
Mr. Bell contends that ‘the nonsense rhymes and jingles which undoubtedly have their place 
in primary and preparatory schools, and the noble numbers provided for students of verse 
speaking, are alike unsuitable for practice by teachers, whose style in the classroom should 
vary little from that of ordinary conversation.’ Yet in my opinion he has failed to act up 
to this principle, which, unintentionally, he admits himself when saying: It is to be regretted 
that so many of the exercises are in verse form, but it is hard to find examples in prose 
that provide enough repetition of particular sounds.’ Nor is the form the only shortcoming: 
this poetry includes elevated lines from Tennyson, Browning, Scott, Longfellow and Morris 
by the side of nonsense verse by Gilbert, Carroll and Browning (The Pied Piper). If fT 
were asked which of the above-mentioned books I could recommend I should undoubtedly 
name Dr. Nolst Trenité’s collection of exercises, in spite of the fact that it contains hardly 
any theory and even that little often unreliable. 

While reading Mr. Bell's booklet I came upon a few interesting remarks worth copying: 

. every effort must be made to ensure a high standard of speech among teachers ... the 
English spoken in the homes from which their pupils are drawn is not the English in which 
the writers of English literature themselves thought and spoke ... Speech training is one of 
the subjects which cannot be successfully exploited by the purveyors of correspondence 
courses ... It is an inharmonious education which trains a man to have something intelligent 
to say, but provides him with an inappropriate instrument for the saying of it ... Nowadays 
anyone who lacks the facility of cultured speech enters the arena with one hand tied to his 


side. Of no class of persons is this fact more true than it i ; is i 
apuilcable- to Eddgluat orl fears nC e than it is of teachers.’ All this is not 
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The English Emblem Literature.' 


There lies asleep in old European libraries, chiefly in those of ecclesiastical 
origin, a vast literature of illustrated books which are very seldom and cursorily 
consulted nowadays: the emblem literature. Although “emblems” form a 
permanent item in all second-hand booksellers’ catalogues, I suppose that most 
book-hunters jump over it with the same expression of unconcern, if not 
actually of scorn, with which they meet Americana, Erotica, or Occultism. 
And as for the happy few whose eyes kindle at the sight of the magic word: 
emblems, alas! their attention might as well be dedicated to collecting stamps 
or cigarette cards, as their interest very seldom strays beyond the material 
possession of a rare thing. True, they cause the books to be sumptuously 
bound, in full levant morocco, gilt edges, inside dentelles, etc., but as for 
reading them, it does not seem to be their affair. And perhaps it is all to the 
good that they should not venture beyond the cover; for when elderly 
gentlemen at large, country squires or parsons, retired Indian civilians, actually 
undertake to read the curious books, their contents go to their heads, and 
they are likely to produce the most astonishing theories, which only result 
in casting on the unfortunate books a notoriety worse than complete silence. 
Shakespearean scholars, for instance, may have seen a big volume on 
Shakespeare and the emblem writers published in 1870 by Mr. Henry Green, 
whose long familiarity with emblem-books should have been put to a better 
use than advancing wild suggestions and relating erroneously even those 
bibliographical details which he was in a state to check. 

Does emblem literature deserve such oblivion? Is it worthy to be studied 
if only as a document of a perversion of taste in bygone ages? May its 
knowledge be of assistance to commentators of old texts? There is abundant 
evidence that the Elizabethans were well acquainted with the emblems, to the 
point of referring to them not unfrequently in their writings. Passages from 
Lyly, Greene, Nashe, Ben Jonson, etc. may be quoted by way of illustration; 
Spenser wrote actual emblems (in the Visions of the Worlds Vanitie, in the 
Ruines of Time, in the Shepheards Calendar), Thomas Heywood, the 
dramatist, made English some of the emblems of Cats, Chapman delighted in 
“doctrinal and witty hieroglyphics’, and Sir Thomas Browne gave no little 
thought to the fancies of the emblematists. So that before proceeding to 
give a short survey of emblem literature and to speak of the English emblem- 
books, I think I may be forgiven for quoting an instance where a commentator 
might have profited by a closer acquaintance with emblem books; and I hope 
it may not seem invidious if I take this instance from a book published 
by the Manchester University Press, The Poetical Works of Sir William 
Alexander edited by L. E. Kastner and H. B. Charlton.” It would be difficult 
to add anything to the amount of erudition displayed in the notes. However. 
in tracing to emblems some of Alexander's expressions, the learned 
commentators do not seem to be aware that, if Alciat’s was the standard 
emblem work, England had seen an adaptation of it in Geoffrey Whitney's 


1 This paper was originally delivered as a lecture before the Manchester Philological 


Club on Thursday, February 1, 1934. 
2 See E. S. XIII (1931), pp. 26-30. 
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Choice of Emblems. For instance, if the commentators had looked up 
Whitney, they would not have needed to accompany their tracing of 
Alexander's comparison of certain proud priests with “Isis Asse ns (Vol. II, 
p. 223, 1690) to Alciat’s seventh Emblem, with the explanation: “After the 
verse, in some editions, one of which Alexander must have seen, follows this: 
‘Sacerdotes etiam si aut ignari, aut scelerati sint, honorantur tamen, etc.” 
Because on p. 8 of Whitney we find the same emblem with these lines : 


Though they be men, yet since Godds worde they teache, 
We honor them ...... 


Yet, if throwghe pride they doe them selves forgett, 

And make accompte that honor, to be theires: 

And do not marke with in whose place they sett, 

Let them behowlde the asse, that ISIS beares, 
Whoe thowghte the men to honor him, did kneele, 
And staied therfore, till he the staffe did feele. 


Read side by side with this Alexander's simile : 


There are some Priests whom foolish pride made rave, 
(Like Isis Asse whose burden was ador’d) 

Who of their parts too great opinion have, 

And more affect than reason can afford, ete. 


That Whitney was Alexander's source becomes evident from an allusion at 
p. 312, 1. 652, which occurs again in the 75th Sonnet of Aurora: 


Like toying Apes that doe with kindnesse kill. 


I feare that their affections trie 
In end like th’Apes, that whil’st he seekes to prove 
The powrefull motions of a parents love, 
Doth oft embrace his young ones till they die. 


The primary source is, of course, Pliny, as has been pointed out in the 
commentary. But Alexander's immediate source is Whitney's emblem of the 
ape’s Caecus amor prolis (p. 188): 


With kindness, lo, the Ape doth kill her whelpe, 
Throughe clasping harde, and lulling in her armes 


This is admittedly poor verse, and many will be led to conclude that, if emblem 
literature has nothing better to show, it may be safely ignored and rest in 
peace and dust on forgotten library shelves. Emblem literature, I am afraid, 
seldom if ever reaches a high literary standard; but if this were a cogent 
enough reason for its dismissal to limbo, then such is not unfrequently the 
case of much erudition; and, inclined as one may feel at moments to limit one’s 
library to three or four unchallenged masterpieces, most of us would hardly 
welcome, I feel sure, a wholesale condemnation of all minores and minimi 
authors. Would we gladly renounce the pleasures of editing their quaint, if 
utterly unimportant, texts? And if Sir William Alexander has a claim to be 
reprinted, why not Whitney, and Wither, and Farley, not to speak, of course, 
of Quarles, whose memory has really never perished? And it is apropos of 


Quarles that I am going to give a second illustration of modern ignorance 
of emblem literature. 
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A remarkable article on Quarles — and the Emblem Habit contributed by 
T. O. Beachcroft to the Dublin Review for January 1931, not only shows 
a very limited knowledge of emblem literature, which is, after all, not 
surprising, as emblem books are not easily accessible nowadays and their 
history has not been seriously studied up to now, but contains the extraordinary 
statement: “The emblems of the Dutchman Alciatus, the most famous of all 
emblem writers’, which reveals that, no matter how famous Alciat may be, 
he is not so famous but that a scholar of the rank of Mr. Beachcroft may be 
mistaken as to his nationality.1 

Alciat, the acknowledged father of emblem literature, was an Italian; but, 
although it was his Emblematum Liber, first published in Augsburg in 1531, 
that started the vogue, he can hardly be credited with the invention of a new 
genre. The early history of the emblem has been traced by Ludwig 
Volkmann in his Bilderschriften der Renaissance (Leipzig 1923), and space 
does not allow me to repeat his conclusions here: his point of view is rather 
one-sided, as he sees in emblems a humanistic attempt at giving a modern 
counterpart of the Aegyptian hieroglyphics such as they were erroneously 
interpreted at the time. No doubt hieroglyphs, whose knowledge was spread 
by the Aldine edition of Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica in 1505, had a decisive 
influence on the emblem fashion, but Alciat went for his chief inspiration to 
the Greek Anthology. Out of his 212 emblems, 44 are mere translations of 
Greek epigrams; Alciat does nothing else but add a picture to each epigram, 
and since the picture was presupposed by the original, the only difference 
between one of Alciat’s emblems, and a Greek epigram out of the Planudean 
Anthology, is a difference of name. Now, an emblem, according to Alciat's 
definition, is exactly the counterpart of an epigram. He says in his 
commentary on De Verborum Significatione: “Verba significant, res 
significantur. Tametsi et res quandoque significant, ut hieroglyphica apud 
Horum et Chaeremonem, cuius argumenti et nos carmine libellum composuimus, 
cui titulus est Emblemata.”’ Emblems are therefore things (representations 
of objects) which are indicative of ideas, or concepts; epigrams are words 
(concepts) which are indicative of objects (such as a work of art, an ex-voto, 
a tomb). The two are, then, complementary, and many of the Greek 
epigrams, which were written for statues, possess all the requisites of 
an emblem apart from the name. The name was used for this kind of 
compositions first of all by Alciat, who derived it from F. Budé's Annotationes 
ad Pandectas, where it meant “mosaic work”. In this sense Francesco 


1 Mr. Beachcroft returns to the subject of emblems in an article Crashaw and the Baroque 
Style, contributed to the Criterion for April 1934, also remarkable for incorrect statements. 
“Partly from the Emblem habit of mind comes the taste of the seventeenth century for 
choosing poetic similes in general, not for their sensuous beauty, nor emotional propriety, but 
for an esoteric intellectual application...” It was rather this latter tendency which originated 
the Emblem literature. I am afraid I must take exception to Mr. Beachcroft’s assertion that 
“there has, with the exception of Mr. Eliot's brief ‘Note on Crashaw”, been almost nothing 
written to reconstruct that particular spirit and taste’ which was at the root of Crashaw's 
poetry, a statement the more surprising as Mr. Beachcroft derives most of his illustrations 
(quotations from Tesauro, etc.) from the present writer s Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra, 
which he quotes directly only once, and wrongly (“In fact, according to Mario Praz, “The 
epigram is in literature what false perspective is in architecture, something like the celebrated 
Borromini colonnade’”’, which should be completed, as in the original text (pag. 221): “la 
famosa colonnata del Borromini a Palazzo Spada”). 
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Colonna had used the term emblematura in a work, the Hypnerotomachia, 
which exerted a great influence on the origin and fashion of emblems. 
Emblem and epigram represent two different ways of looking at the same 
technopaegnion; and the pictorial point of view implied by the word emblem 
(being the counterpart of the literary point of view implied by epigram) was 
adopted by Alciat under the influence of the Aegyptian hieroglyphics. 
Emblems, then, are an Alexandrine invention, in the same way as was 
Alexandrine the interpretation of hieroglyphics which became current in the 
Renaissance. Since every metaphor is a potential emblem, it is easy to see 
why emblem literature flourished chiefly in that century in which the taste 
for similes and conceits reached its climax: the seventeenth century. Craving 
as they were for the evidence of the senses, seventeenth century men did not 
stop at the purely spiritual contemplation of a metaphor; they felt the need 
to represent it outwardly, to project it into a hieroglyph, an emblem, to prop 
the words with a picture. But it is not my intention here to discuss the 
close interrelations between emblems, epigrams, concetti. 

As an instance of derivation from the Greek Anthology, Alciat’s emblem on 
Vis Amoris may be quoted. The picture shows the little god in the act of 
breaking a thunderbolt : 


Aligerum fulmen fregit Deus aliger, igne 
Dum demonstrat uti est fortior ignis amor. 


This translates an epigram out of the Anthology : 


‘O atavocs tov atavov id@y Gyyvar xeoavrdr, 
dexvds ws xgeiooov nde mvoeds got “Hows. 


This emblem is part of a group of love emblems (105 ff.) which were destined 
to be frequently imitated from Alciat, as I shall show. The type of emblem 
I have just quoted is simple enough; emblems which were inspired by hiero- 
glyphics have a more mysterious appearance, and remind one of mediaeval 
allegories: as a matter of fact, mediaeval allegories also went back to 
Alexandrine origins. As an instance of this latter class, | may give one of 
the emblems of Sambucus, a Hungarian physician and historian who, in the 
wake of Alciat, published a book of Emblemata in 1564, at the famous Plantin 
Press in Antwerp. The title of the emblem is: Physicae et Metaphysicae 
Differentia; and the picture shows Nature in the shape of the Ephesian Diana, 
with her right hand winged and lifted, and her left hand weighed down by 
a hanging heraldic rose, which is a symbol of organic nature. On the right 
one sees among the clouds a temple surmounted by an astrolabe, on the left, 
a round shrine with a globe on its top; the lines read : 


Illa tibi effigies monstrabit dextra, manusque 
Accipitre aerio provida templa Detim. 

Altera pars gravis est elementis atque caducis, 
Et Vesta templo quae tibi Terra siet. 


The history of emblem literature would result for the most part in a 
bibliography, for pictures and themes repeat themselves, to the delight of our 
eyes, if not of our minds. Let it suffice to say that Alciat’s volume was published 
again in Paris in 1534, in Venice by Aldus in 1546, and in Lyons by Bonhomme 
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in 1551: this latter edition is remarkable because it is expressly meant as a 
book of patterns for decorators and engravers, and for this purpose each of 
the pictures is surrounded by a frame of different design in each case. Alciat’s 
book had many more editions, more than a hundred and fifty, was translated 
into various languages, and enriched with a prose commentary due to the 
Dijon lawyer Claude Mignault. The most voluminous edition, of upward of 
a thousand pages, appeared in Padua in 1621. The fashion for emblems soon 
spread to France, where almost contemporarily, there appeared Le Théatre des 
bons engins by Guillaume de la Perriére (1539) and Hécatomgraphie by the 
erudite bookseller Gilles Corrozet (1540), both books being published by 
Denys Janot. France saw the first devotional use of emblems in Georgette 
de Montenay’s Emblémes ou devises chrestiennes (Lyons 1571): the use of 
emblems for religious propaganda was to become one of the features of Jesuit 
literature in the seventeenth century. I have mentioned Sambucus’s volume, 
and I am adding now the name of the famous Dutch physician Hadrianus 
Junius to those of the early emblematists: his Emblemata were published 
by Plantin in 1565. The first English book of emblems was compiled by 
Geoffrey Whitney and published at Leyden, by Plantin, in 1586. This is 
the book of which I was speaking at the beginning; its very title, A Choice 
of Emblems, betrays its character: Whitney's collection is an anthology of 
continental emblems, by Alciat, La Perriére, Junius, and of devices or imprese 
by Paradin. IJmprese, a genre akin to emblems, developed in France and 
Italy, chiefly in sixteenth century Italy, where this invention, which to us 
moderns appears rather trifling, gave rise to a enormous output of treatises, 
and was seriously discussed in the academies. The impresa or device is a 
symbolical representation of a purpose or a wish or a line of action (literally: 
what one wishes to “imprendere’, to undertake) by way of a motto and a 
picture which interpret each other. Used at first by French military leaders, 
the impresa became popular in Italy at the time of the French invasions at the 
end of the fifteenth century, although it had been already familiar to court 
poets like Poliziano and Marcantonio Epicuro. The fundamental work on the 
imprese was written by Monsignor Paolo Giovio, and published in Rome in 
1555: Dialogo delle Imprese militari e amorose. The impresa had stricter 
rules than the emblem for its composition. According to Giovio a perfect 
device had to possess five requisites: 1. that it should show a right proportion 
of body (i.e. the picture) and soul (i.e. the motto); 2. that it should not be so 
obscure as to need the Sibyl for its interpretation, nor so transparent as to be 
understood by any plebeian; 3. that most of all it should have a fine 
appearance, that is that it should represent things delightful to the eyes, such 
as stars, fire, water, trees, instruments, animals, fantastic birds; 4. that the 
human figure should not appear in it; 5. that the motto should be in a different 
language from that of its author, so that its meaning may be less evident; and 
that this motto should be short, but not so as to be obscure and ambiguous. 
As an instance of a perfect device, that of Louis XII was frequently quoted, 
representing a hedgehog with the words: Cominus et eminus, derived from 
some lines of Claudian apropos of the qualities which ancient natural 
historians ascribed to hedgehog spines. In Italy the art of making devices 
was invested with the rank of a science, and pompously called filosofia del 
cavaliere. To give an idea of how an impresa was regarded at the time of 
its highest vogue, I shall quote the words .of the Pére Le Moine (De l’Art 
des Devises, Paris 1666): ; 
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C'est une Poésie, mais une Poésie, qui ne chante point, qui n'est composée que 
d'une Figure muette, et d'un Mot qui parle pour elle a la veué. La merveille 
est, que cette Poésie sans Musique, fait en un moment avec cette Figure et 
ce Mot, ce que l'autre Poésie ne scauroit faire qu’avec un long temps et de 
grands preparatifs d’harmonies, de fictions et de machines. 


The device was regarded as poetry in nuce, and compared to such little 
masterpieces of Nature as pearls and diamonds, where you have the maximum 
of value in a minimum of space. Even great writers, like Torquato Tasso, 
discussed the qualities of a device in great earnest. After Giovio’s book, 
Gabriello Simeoni’s Imprese eroiche e morali (Lyons 1559), and Claude 
Paradin’s Devises heroiques (Lyons 1551) must be mentioned. Geoffrey 
Whitney, as I was saying, drew also from books of devices, chiefly Paradin. 
Giovio’s Dialogo was translated into English by Samuel Daniel as The worthy 
tract of Paulus Iovius, containing a Discourse of rare inventions, both militarie 
and amorous, called Imprese, London 1585. There are no pictures in this 
book; indeed I must say at once that, although the taste for emblems and 
devices seems to have been widespread in England, the production of that 
type of books must have been handicapped by the rudimentary stage in 
which the arts of woodcutting and engraving were on this side of the Channel. 
English emblematists either failed to accompany their books with plates, as 
is the case with Daniel's translation, with Abraham Fraunce’s treatise 
Insignium, Armorum, Emblematum, Hieroglyphicorum, et Symbolorum, quae 
ab Italis Imprese nominantur, Explicatio, London 1588, with Andrew Willet’s 
Sacrorum Emblematum Centuria Una, Cambridge 1598 (?); or they used 
local artists (although this name seems to be too much of a compliment for 
their poor performances) who roughly imitated continental illustrations, and, 
more rarely, tried to invent some new ones: such is the case with Henry 
Peacham’s Minerva Britanna, London 1612; with The Mirrour of Maiestie. 
ascribed to Sir Henry Goodyer, London 1618; with Robert Farley's 
Kalendarium humanae vitae and Lychnocausia, London 1638; with Quarles’s 
Emblems; with Thomas Blount’s translation as The Art of Making Devices 
of Henry Estienne’s treatise, London 1646; or, finally, they utilised the same 
plates of continental books: thus did Whitney, whose volume was actually 
printed on the Continent, and illustrated with the plates of its sources; and 
George Wither, who used Rollenhagen’s plates in his Collection of Emblemes, 
London 1635. 

The rarity of English emblem books is witnessed by Peacham, who wrote in 
the preface to his Minerva Britanna (1612): 


For except the collections of Master Whitney, and the translations of some 
one or two else beside, I know not an Englishman in our age, that hath 
published any worke of this kind; they being (I doubt not) as ingenious and 
happy in their invention; as the best .French or Italian of them all. Hence 
perhaps they terme us Tramontani Sempii, Simple and of dull conceipt, when 
the fault is neither in the Climate, nor as they would have it, in the constitution 
of our bodies, but merely in the cold and frozen respect of Learning and artes 


generally amongst us: comming far shorte of them in the iust valewing of 
well deserving qualities. 


Sometimes an English text was supplied to emblem books published abroad. 
The most interesting of the books of this description is the English edition 
of Otho Vaenius’s Amorum Emblemata (Antwerp 1608). The vogue for 
emblems of love took origin in some of Alciat’s emblems, as I have said, but 
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Maurice Scéve was the first to give, in his Délie (1544), a canzoniere where 
the traditional conceits of love lyrics were enhanced with devices. Holland 
was, however, the centre of the vogue, with the Emblemata amatoria of the 
Humanist Daniel Heins (Heinsius), those of Cats, of Hooft, the Thronus 
Cupidinis, and chiefly Vaenius’s Amorum Emblemata, where metaphors from 
Ovid and the other Latin erotic poets, as well as Petrarch, are translated into 
pictorial representations. The practical use of love emblems was that of a 
gift between lovers: they formed pretty little encyclopaedias of those 
questions of love which had been the erudite delight of academies and 
civili conversazioni throughout the Renaissance. Mottoes as well as verse 
were supplied in several languages, in order to secure a wider market. 
Vaenius’s emblems appeared in various polyglot editions, with Latin, French, 
and also Italian, Dutch, English texts. Amorum Emblemata with an English 
text was dedicated “to the most honorable and woorthie brothers, William 
Earle of Pembroke, and Philip Earle of Mountgomerie, patrons of learning 
and chevalrie.” William Lord Herbert, after 1601 Earl of Pembroke, has 
been identified by some, although without serious foundation, with “Mr. W. 
H.” of Shakespeare's Sonnets. It was to him, and to his brother Philip, 
Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, that John Heminges and Henry Condell 
dedicated the first folio. 

Now, it will be remembered that the first seventeen sonnets of Shakespeare 
(the Sonnets, of course, appeared in print in 1609) invite the person to whom 
they are addressed to marry and procreate. It may be worth noticing that 
also the lines which precede Vaenius’s emblems, Cupids epistle to the yonger 
sorte, contain a similar invitation: 


His beeing borne anew, hee in his children sees, 
And their encrease agayn in more and more degrees. 
Thus love to mortall man so great a favor gives, 
That him immortal makes, so that hee ever lives. 
The man who lives alone I may unhappie call ...... 


And in the corresponding French text : 
Tu ne te vois renaistre aux vivantes medailles 


De tes enfans, ...... 
Malheur a cestuy la, qui marche solitaire ...... 


These are commonplaces, which Shakespeare himself did not disdain : 


She carv'd thee for her seal, and meant thereby, 


Thou shouldst print more, nor let that copy die. (Son. xi) 
But if thou live, remember’d not to be, ks 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee. (Son. iii) 
a ere Thou single wilt prove none. (Son. viii) 


Set Fete sus Dear my love, you know, 
You had a father; let your son say so. (Son. xiii) 
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Cupids epistle goes on in the English text : 


What will thee benefit thy ever saying nay? 

When tyme thy froward will, in swiftnes shal outrunne, 
And cause thy rosie red and lillie whyte bee donne, 

And make thy faire plum cheeks and corall lippes look than 
Abated and full thin, unseemly pale and wan, 

When thy faire frisled heare set up and pleated brave, 

To greynesse shalbe turn'd, or that thow baldnesse have, 
When furrowes overspred the fore-head of thy face...... 


The corresponding French text has : 


Quel fruit de tes refus sera par toy cueilly ? 
Quand le temps passager racourcira les ailes 

De ton cceur si hautain, quand de tes ioues belles 
Les lis meslez de rose A coup se flestriront, 

Et que se froncera ceste plaine du front 

De rides seillonné, et que ta chevelure 

Se blanchissant perdra du bel or Ja parure ? 

Et ce coral sanguin de tes levres blesmy, 

Le change t’apprendra du temps ton ennemy ? 
Qu'auras tu qu'un regret de ton attente vaine ...... 


This same theme is treated in Shakespeare's second sonnet : 


When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youth's proud livery, so gaz’d on now, 

Will be a tatter'd weed, of small worth held: 
Then, being ask'd where ali thy beauty lies 


And also sonnets XII and XVI: 


When I behold the violet past prime, 
And sable curls, all silver'd o'er with white 


Then of thy beauty do I question make, 
That thou among the wastes of time must go 


And nothing ‘gainst Time’s scythe can make defence, 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 


Also the simile to a “‘profitless usurer’’ of Shakespeare's fourth sonnet finds 
a counterpart in the wretched French lines of Cupidon 4 la Jeunesse (the 
English text of the epistle speaks of a miser instead of an usurer); 


Par Amour ta ieunesse en honneur fleurira, 

Satis moy ceste beauté de rien te servira, 

Non plus que le tresor qu'un usurier enserre, 
Ou qu'un beau diamant caché dessoubs la terre. 


I do not mean to suggest by this comparison of passages that there was 
actual imitation on either side; but only that knowledge of minor aspects of 
literature, such as emblem books, may help us to realise how widespread 
were some of the themes dealt with by a genius. | 
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oe said that chiefly love emblems had an international diffusion. A 
good instance of this is offered by a collection which appeared in various 
countries at the end of the seventeenth century. The book consists of forty- 
four emblems accompanied by epigrams in four languages: the plates derive 
from those of previous emblem books, chiefly Thronus Cupidinis, Vaenius, 
and Heinsius. The Latin lines are the same as in Vaenius and Thronus, 
the Italian lines also are taken from Vaenius, and only in a few cases, when 
adaptation of Vaenius’s lines proved impossible because of the different 
subject, they are supplied by a non-Italian pen, for they are sadly defective 
in both prosody and syntax; the French, German, and English lines do not 
appear in other books, so far as I have been able to ascertain. The plates are 
very crude copies of those of the sources. At first sight, the crudest of all 
seem to be the plates of the English edition, whose title runs: Emblemata 
Amatoria, Emblems of Love, Emblemi d’'Amore, Emblemes d'Amour, In four 
languages, Dedicated to the Ladys, by Ph. Ayres Esq., London 1683 (several 
editions). Prof. Saintsbury, who republished the English lines in his Minor 
Caroline Poets, thought the little book very pretty and very quaint, but was 
unaware of the existence of other books of love emblems: another case to be 
added to those I was quoting at the beginning. The plates of the edition with 
Dutch lines, Emblemata Amatoria, Emblemes d'Amour, en Quatre Langue(sic), 
a Londe chez I'Amoureux, undated, agree with those of the English edition, but 
show a better workmanship, and a sense of perspective which is entirely lacking 
in Ayres’s plates. The frontispiece and emblems 30-40 of the Dutch edition 
are signed Jan van Vianen, a Dutch engraver born in 1660, who came early 
to England. If one keeps before one’s eyes only the English and the Dutch 
editions, the temptation is strong to describe the first as a bad imitation of 
the second. But a comparison with the sources, into which I cannot enter 
here, shows clearly that the English plates are a direct copy of the originals, 
whereas the Dutch ones depart from them in slight but telling details. As 
for the German edition, published in Augsburg in 1695 as Triumphus Amoris, 
this is evidently derived from Van Vianen. Having thus settled the priority 
of the English edition, one may safely ascribe also those wretched Italian lines 
I was speaking of to the author of the English lines, namely Philip Ayres, 
since Ayres, who in a volume of Lyric Poems, Made in Imitation of the 
Italians, 1687, continued the tradition of Thomas Stanley and Edward 
Sherburne as translators of Italian marinisti, was a teacher of foreign 
languages and earned his living as a tutor in noble families. 

The only English book of emblems which became popular was Quarles’s. 
His Emblemes, first published in London in 1635, went through innumerable 
editions, and was praised not only by contemporaries, but also by eminent 
writers in the following centuries, such as Pope and Elizabeth Barrett: it was 
the latter's favourite book in her childhood. Quarles's lines are the only ones, 
among lines of emblem writers (with the exception of those of the Dutch 
emblematists), which have commanded the attention of critics. These, 
however, seem either to ignore or to overlook a fact which did not, of course, 


‘escape Edmund Arwaker, the English translator of Pia Desideria, a popular 


book of emblems by the Jesuit Hermannus Hugo (Antwerp, 1624); the fact, 
namely, that the plates of Quarles’s last three books are derived from those 
of the Pia Desideria. And Quarles’s debt does not stop here; his first two 
books reproduce the plates of another Jesuit emblem book, the Typus Mundi, 
from which the English poet has taken the suggestion of making an epigram 
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follow the longer poem which accompanies each emblem. Finally, it seems to 
have escaped the critics that Quarles’s poems are frequently variations on the 
themes expounded in the lines of his sources. Much more metaphysical than 
his models, Quarles never fails to follow them closely whenever they use 
some picturesque metaphor. Thus in both the Latin and French lines of the 
eighth emblem of Typus Mundi we find: 


Si necat immodico funesta Tarantula risu, 
Dulcius ille nocet, certius ille necat. 


Que si la Tarantule vous at a fleur de peau 
Doucement chatouillé par son fatal museau, 
Tu meurs en riotant: tel est le faux plaisir 
Du monde desloyal: car son rire est mourir. 


Quarles uses the simile in his lines : 


We false-joy'd fooles can triumph in disease, 
And (as the carelesse pilgrim, being bit 

By the tarantula, begins a fit 

Of life-concluding laughter) wast our breath 
In lavish pleasure, till we laugh to death. 


Or let us compare the poem=which accompanies the eighth emblem of the 
third book with the corresponding emblem VIII of the first book of Pia 
Desideria. The emblem, inspired by a passage in Jeremiah: “Quis dabit 
capiti meo aquam, et oculis meis fontem lacrymarum, et plorabo die ac nocte,” 
represents this metaphor literally, and shows a fantastic scene of spouting 
waters in whose midst a girl, symbolizing the Soul, collapses in tears. This 
popular theme of seventeenth century devotion had been treated by Hugo 
in the traditional manner : 


Quis mihi det, liquidas caput hoc vertatur in undas, 
Totque fluat guttis, quot stetit ante, comis ? 


O mea, si subito duo flumina, lumina fiant ! 


The poet goes on to say that he would hardly think sufficient the tears of 
Andromache, of Jesse, and, of course, of Mary Magdalen and Saint Peter, two 
saints popular with the tearful type of devotion of the age. He wants 
Nilus’ waters, the showers poured down by Aquarium, etc. ...... 


Hos oculis voveam gravidis mihi currere nimbos, 
Et caput hoc, totus fiat ut Oceanus. 

Aut saltem in geminos tabescere lumina rivos, 
Perpetuove meas amne natare genas. 

Felices nimium, vitreae, gens coerula, nymphae 
Membra quibus fluido sunt liquefacta vitro ! 

Cur mihi non liquidis stillant quoque brachia rivis, 
Glaucaque muscosis fluctuat unda comis ? 


He would like to be a new Acis, or Byblis, to be Pindus when its snows are 


thawing ...... Quarles is less profuse in mythological lore, but vies with his 
model in deliquescence : 
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O that mine eyes were springs, and could transforme 
Their drops to seas! My sighs, into a storme 

Of zeale, and sacred violence, wherin 

This lab'ring vessell, laden with her sin, 

Might suffer sodaine shipwracke, and be split 

Upon that Rock, where my drench’d soule may sit, 
Orewhelm’d with plenteous passion: O, and there 
Drop, drop into an everlasting tere ! 

Ah me! that ev'ry sliding veine that wanders 
Through this vast isle, did worke her wild meanders 
In brackish teares, in stead of blood, and swell 

This flesh with holy Dropsies, from whose Well, 
Made warme with sighs, may fume my wasting breath, 
Whilst I dissolve in streames and reeke to death ? 


O that this flesh had been compos’d of snow, 
Instead of earth; and bones of Ice; that so, 
Feeling the Fervor of my sin, and lothing 
The fire I feele, I might be thaw’d to nothing ! 


Or, if the musick of thy Peters Cock 
Will more prevaile, fill, fill my hearkning eares 
With that sweet sound, that I may melt in teares...... 


Quarles’s Emblemes supplied the wider public with a cheap substitute for 
that metaphysical wit with which authors like George Chapman and John 
Donne plied a more refined audience. Quarles’s wit is all on the surface, 
gaudy and provincial, without a breath of that devotional spirit which animates 
the mute emblems of Herbert's Temple, or even the Partheneia Sacra, or the 
mysterious and delicious garden of the sacred Parthenes of the Jesuit Henry 
Hawkins. This last book, by the way, published in France in 1633, is 
remarkable for its style which here and there reminds one of Richard Crashaw. 
And since I have mentioned Crashaw, I may also add that his Carmen Deo 
Nostro was adorned with emblematical plates. The one accompanying The 
Weeper, for instance, finds parallels in Hugo's Pia Desideria and in another 
popular Jesuit emblem book, Amoris Divini et Humani Antipathia.1 Hawkins 
betrays a strong predilection for the fine arts, and for pictorial effects in style. 
For instance he calls the Heliotropion: “the arsenal of crimson-flags displayed 
to the Pithian Apollo.” In the essay on the Iris, the wealth of imagery seems 
to anticipate the luxuriant similes of Crashaw’s Bulla: ‘‘It is a bow without an 
arrow, a bridge without a Basis, a Crescent not encreasing, a phantasme of 
colours; a Nothing, that would faine shew to be somewhat...’’ But it is 
in the section about the symbol of the Nightingale that one comes across the 
most striking parallels. Of course Strada’s famous poem on the nightingale 
in Prolusiones Academicae (1617) must have been known also to Hawkins; 
but Crashaw’s display of musical terms in Musicks Duell finds a counterpart 
only in Hawkins: here we have praeludiums, divisions, diapason. In Crashaw, 
the nightingale gives a first taste of her vocal skill (“reckons up in soft 
divisions | Quicke volumes of wild Notes’) to let the lute-player know that 
“she could doe something too”. In Hawkins the nightingale ‘‘will never lyn, 
til with running his divisions, he hath put himself to a Non-plus, for want 
of breath: and then wil look about him, as he had done some thing.” How far 
Hawkins’s style may have been modelled on that of the French Jesuit Louis 


1 See E. S., IX (1927), 205 f. 
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Richeome, whose Peinture spirituelle appeared in 1611, this is not the place 
to discuss. 

Quarles gave another book of emblems in 1638, with his Hieroglyphiks of 
the life of Man, derived from the symbolism of the candle, whose progressive 
burning away represents the wearing off of human life; the same symbolism 
recurs throughout Farley’s Lychnocausia, also published in 1638. Quarles 
was also credited in the past with the English version of another religious 
emblem book: Van Haeften’s Schola Cordis: Schola Cordis, or The Heart of 
it Selfe gone away from God; brought back againe to him, & instructed by 
him, London 1647, but the author of this version has been since identified 
with Christopher (or Thomas) Harvey. 

Another book of devotional emblems, due to an Austin friar, Michael Hoyer, 
Flammulae Amoris S. P. Augustini, was done into English by a poet of 
Thomas Stanley's circle, John Hall: Emblems in verse, with elegant figures, 
Sparkles of Divine Love, London 1658. The plates are, as usual, poor copies 
of those of the Flemish book, frequently reversed, as was the practice in such 
cases of borrowing. These emblems are dedicated to Mrs. Dorothy Stanley, 
wife of Thomas Stanley, and preceded by an eulogistic notice due to John 
Quarles, one of Francis Quarles’s eighteen children : 


These Emblems falling under my perusall, I could doe no lesse than acknow- 
ledge what I find to be the truth, which is, that Helicon hath found another 
Channell in a full stream to glide to Heaven, Virtue is embalmed by Verse, 
and Divine love so enamoured with humane Wit and Art, that by an holy 
copulation they have both together brought forth (without adultry,) this happie 
Child of such heavenly beauty, that it wounds the Reader not as other Poesies 
with dart of wanton sensuality, but with the influence of that Divine love 
wherewith it self is so replenished, and feeds the soul with eccesse of appetite. 


So many promises failed to save the pious booklet from such a speedy and 
total oblivion that only a very few copies have survived. 

Strange to say, it was only during the last century that the emblems of | 
divine love found in England an illustrator who could equal the Flemish and 
Dutch artists: Robert Cruikshank, who engraved the plates for the Divine 
Emblems embellished with etchings on copper, after the fashion of master 
Francis Quarles, by Johann Abricht, London 1838. Cruikshank’s plates 
breathe a very different spirit from that of the traditional religious emblems: 
they are instinct with humour and grotesque; their spirit is that of a 
Dickensian allegory. 

If England was far behind the Continent in producing emblem books during 
the period of their vogue, on the other hand it was the only country to 
produce a few of them in the nineteenth century (such as the Emblematical 
Devices by Samuel Fletcher, 1810, Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s A Book of Emblems, 
1872, G. S. Cautley’s A Century of Emblems, 1878); and interest in emblems 
in the same period is witnessed by the forming of important collections, such 
as the Stirling Maxwell, the Thompson Yates, the White Knights; and the 
facsimile reprints of Alciat’s and Whitney's books. 


Manchester. Mario Praz. 
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Reviews. 


Heldenstolz und Wiirde im Angelsachsischen. Von Levin L, 
ScuiickinGc. (Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen “Klasse 
der sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, XLII, 5). Leipzig, 
S. Hirzel. iv + 46 pp. (Price RM. 3). 


Prof. Schiicking’s valuable study falls into five sections: Die Selbst- 
beriihmung (pp. 1-4), beot und gylp (5-11), Stolz und Demut (11-18), wlanc 
und wlencu (18-25), Gegensatz und Ausgleich (25-26). To these are added 
an Anhang of 17 pages on the technique of characterization in Beowulf and 
an index of 2 pages. Sch begins by showing that self-praise “nur eine 
Funktion der wichtigen Rolle ist, die Stolz und Wiirde iiberhaupt im Persén- 


_ lichkeitsideal der ags. Epik spielen” (p. 4.). Thus, the custom of beot- and 


gylp-making involved self-praise. Sch distinguishes beot from gylp on the 
theory that the former was said to the hero's fellows, the latter to his foes. 
Sch bases this theory on a single Beowulf passage (2510-28), and for want 
of further examples must leave its validity unproved, though he makes out a 
good case. He might have brought to bear on the point the not wholly 
unlike distinction between heitstrenging and flyting. He continues with an 
admirable survey of clashing ideals — heathen pride against Christian humility 
— as reflected in OE poetical terminology. The problem of the retainer 
(i.e. independence versus obedience) is also taken up, and its Old-Germanic 
solution, the ideal of comradeship as between lord and dright, is duly strest. 
To Sch’s illustrations of this ideal may be added an example from Widsith: 
the royal names of that poem include not only Wald ‘ruler, Helm ‘protector’ 
and the like but also Meaca ‘comrade,’ a name which reflects the king's 
relationship, not to a fellow monarch, as Miillenhoff thought (ZfdA XI 277), 
but to his own comitatus. In this connexion let me point out that the Danish 
king Scyld of heroic story has a typical royal name, the meaning of which 
(like that of Helm) is simply ‘protector. The old theory according to which 
the Danes were called Scyldings because they bore shields (as if they differed 
in that respect from other tribes) involves the interpretation of King Scyld 
as the tribal eponym (in spite of King Dan!) and cannot be upheld. 

The Anhang is chiefly devoted to a study of the Beowulf poet's technique 
of characterization as exemplified in the introductory speeches of the poem. 
Sch’s analysis is keen and illuminating. He rightly finds humor in Beowulf 
445 ff. (p. 39); many other humorous passages might have been cited. I 
cannot agree, however, that the disparagement of youth often encountered 
in OE poetry is of Christian origin (p. 31). See J. Bithler, Kultur des 
Mittelalters (1931), pp. 83 ff. 

I will end this review by taking up briefly the names Pryé, Hygd and Unfers 

. 44, footnote). Sch. admits that bry3 was “vorhanden” (i.e. actually 


used) in Old-Germanic name-giving, but regards Hygd as a coinage of the 


Beowulf poet's. He has doubtless overlooked the article Hucdio in Schonfeld, 
Werterbuch (1911), p. 142. As regards Unferd, see my discussion in PMLA 
XLII (1927),-302 f. 


Baltimore, U.S.A. Kempe MALONE. 
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History of the Vulgate in England from Alcuin to Roger Bacon. 
By H. H. Gunz. Being an inquiry into the text of some English 
manuscripts of the Vulgate Gospels. Cambridge University Press, 
1933. Pr, 18/—. 


It sometimes happens that a reviewer approaches with a certain preference 
a book upon which he regards himself as incompetent to pronounce a definite 
opinion. His ignorance as to facts and details allows him a clearer and purer 
view of the scheme in its plain beauty and of the method in its elementary 
constructive power. As soon as he is aware of a reliable instinct within 
him that recognises both principles and workmanship as solid and sound, he 
is glad to get rid of the critic's usual embarrassment and of the moral duty 
to ‘agree’ or to ‘disagree’. Does not the true nature of a great picture 
often reveal itself in fuller splendour to the unsophisticated lover of art than to 
the expert who knows more than is good for him? This is the consideration 
that prompted the present reviewer to formulate his impressions of Dr. Glunz’s 
latest work, which came into his hands for no other reason but that, not very 
long ago, he ventured to express an opinion upon some aspects of a previous 
work by the same author (Britannien und Bibeltext, Leipzig 1930). Of this 
the present study is only the continuation. The writer's object is the same. 
Once more it is asked: what is the lesson taught by the English Vulgate 
MSS. with regard to the gradual evolution of the Bible text? But the story 
has proceeded to the ninth century and to a period headed by the name of 
Alcuin. This name means a huge difference in the times before and after. 
Alcuin’s activity made the history of the philosophical mind — for this is 
what the study of the Scriptures stands for in those ages — depart once for 
all from the lines followed until then, and fix a new direction which needs 
must lead it towards fresh possibilities and great consequences. For the 
historian this involves a completely different range of view and, at the same 
time, an inner revision of his outlook. Henceforth history no longer moves 
on the identical plane. 

What Dr. Glunz gives us in his exposé, which is distinguished by unusual 
lucidity of style and rigidity of structure, is a good deal more than the title 
discloses. One might even reproach him for labelling his book “History of the 
Vulgate’, whereas, in reality, it contains the story of scholastic thought in its 
rise and early development. In fact, the successive stages of the Bible text 
figure more or less as illustrations of the gradual evolution of contemporary 
philosophy, even though the reverse relation was intended by the writer. 
However, there is little harm in this, if it is only realised how closely Bible and 
thinking are interwoven in a period when the Scriptures have become something 
of far wider scope than a christian’s guide through the intricacies of life, 
namely, a symbol of theoretical thinking and a philosophical norm. The writer 
was under the obligation never to lose sight of this primary fact, and we must 
admit that it is not his fault, should the reader's attention be arrested at once 
by the greater problem. Dr. Glunz is entitled to our gratitude for treating 
the textual evolution of the Vulgate at such length. It is well to state this 
in very clear terms. No student of mediaeval literature can safely dispense 
with a certain amount of understanding of the philosophical outlook that is 
one of its starting-points. It will be difficult to find a guide equalling Dr. 
Glunz in limpidity of expression and in the capability of separating the essence 
of things from what is merely accidental. His picture of the growing inter- 
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penetration of logic and metaphysics, which characterizes the history of the 
human mind from the ninth till the thirteenth centuries, is extremely instructive 
and fascinating. It imports but little whether the Vulgate text as such lies 
within the field of our immediate interest or not; the perspective revealed by 
‘this book is wider than that. 

The spreading of scholastic thought may be dated from A.D. 800. At first 
it grows slowly, almost imperceptibly. The previous period had been 
dominated by St. Augustine, to whom the Scriptures simply constituted a guide 
in christian life to moral action, and History merely a series of events 
providing the faithful with as many chances of either success or failure. 
Both might be understood by the individual in accordance with the require- 
ments of the moment. Henceforth, on the other hand, the Bible becomes the 
only way of access to theoretical truth, and the interpretation on strict lines 
ranks foremost among spiritual activities. This revolution was inaugurated by 
Alcuin, although subconsciously; it is even foreshadowed in Bede. It was 
encouraged by the centralizing tendencies of princes like Charlemagne and 
King Alfred, and fostered in the episcopal schools, of which that of St. Martin 
at Tours is the great example. The value of the individual fades away, the 
schools become omnipotent. A leader's name stands for a school, where 
originality is a Cinderella, and the school is but an expression of the Church. 
At the same time all this may be regarded as the reflection of an inner 
revolution which is still more significant. What must be grasped is the 
metaphysical truth embodied in the Scriptures. If a word represents a thing, 
then, through an identical relation, a thing symbolizes a supernatural reality, 
a “real” substance. Thus thinking becomes four-dimensional and the study 
of the Scriptures has for its object extraction of the fourth dimension from 
the actual text. For this the Church possesses the indispensable means in the 
writings of the Fathers. Hence, patristic literature is declared authoritative 
in exactly the same manner as the Vulgate Bible itself. The stages in this 
process are designated by a few great names, such as those of Remigius, 
Lanfranc, and Peter the Lombard. Independent movements are constrained 
to conform to the general tendency of the time. Thus, for instance, 
monasticism, which becomes prominent under Louis, Charlemagne’s successor, 
and finds its highest expression in the Cluniac movement, is finally absorbed 
by scholasticism owing to the synthesis achieved by Odo of Fleury (10th 
century). Likewise, Lanfranc (11th century) succeeds in allaying the 
dialectical struggle, which was caused by Berengar’s contention that truth 
might also be attained by independent reasoning. In the 13th century the 
Friars willingly accepted the stabilized Bible text of the University of Paris, 
which was in reality that of Peter the Lombard. When Roger Bacon appears, 
with his opposition against Peter the Lombard’s Corrections and his demand 
for a return to the ancient Vulgate MSS., patristic authority has become 
_ absolute. 

Of this history of philosophy that of the Vulgate text is the true reflection. 
The continual revision of the text for practical purposes, in conformity to 
local circumstances, ends with Alcuin. From A.D. 800 the Alcuinian Vulgate 
is predominant. Then the master’s pupils realise that the Bible text must 
be completed by expositions from the Fathers. Consequently the text is 
frequently altered in order to make it accord with patristic literature. A 
renewed influence of Irish monks on the Continent brings in a number of 
Irish readings. At the same time the study of grammar, which is now regarded 
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as a part of logic, calls forth certain grammatical emendations. Lanfranc 
works out his Correction of the Vulgate “according to the orthodox faith”; it 
is characteristic of the methods of the time that he chiefly has recourse to 
Remigius, not to the patristic sources themselves. After him the growing 
importance of philosophy, as opposed to plain textual interpretation, appears 
from the sudden passion for commentaries and the rise of glossed texts. To 
this group belongs the text of Peter the Lombard with its renewed dialectical 
influences; it was adopted by the University of Paris, and as the ‘‘Paris text” 
it became popular in England also, where it superseded the older English 
bibles. The continental influence in England is, of course, older than Peter 
the Lombard, and even than Lanfranc, who migrated from Caen to Canterbury 
in 1070. King Alfred had called Frankish monks to New Minster and 
Winchester, the English monasteries had many connections with those of 
the Frankish Empire, especially with Fleury. But the complete assimilation of 
England was a process that took at least three centuries. The Winchester 
text, for instance, that was predominant before Lanfranc, is still founded upon 
the Alcuinian basis and, besides, it shows a number of Irish and Old-Latin 
readings along with those borrowed from the patristic commentaries. 

The list of MSS. collated by Dr. Glunz may give us a faint idea of the 
quantity of work concealed in the pages of this book. But this is not all. 
The author must have made himself thoroughly conversant with the 
philosophical literature of many centuries. To this his book amply testifies. 
The more it must be admired that he confines himself to giving solely what 
has an essential bearing on his subject. In the reading we are often struck 
by a single phrase that betrays an enormous amount of study behind it. 
All we can hope for is that the volume may reach all those interested in the 
formation of the mediaeval mind. In the meantime, we should not fail to 
derive another, less widely ranging lesson from it as well. To the philologist 
it is of particular interest to see how, in a far-spread text, variants will crop 
up whose origin is as manifold as their character. Of course, no text ever was 
so much revered and therefore so much studied as that of the Gospels. Yet, 
when one day scholars will start on an examination of, say, Geoffrey's 
Historia and its hundreds of manuscripts, it will be well to remember that in 
similar cases the totality of variants found in one manuscript does not necessa- 
tily hail from one single source, or even a dozen sources. However strange 
it may appear, the unexpected return of very early readings at a comparatively 
late stage of the text is by no means an absolute impossibility. 


Utrecht. A. G. vAN HAMEL. 
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Die Dialekte von Norfolk (von LEopoLD EHRMANN) und von 
Lanarkshire (von HELEN SCHERER). Palaestra 185. 62 pp.; 72 pp. 
Leipzig: Mayer und Miiller. 1933. RM. 8.80. 


The Phonology of the Suffolk Dialect, Descriptive and Historical. 
By Hetce Koxeritz. Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1932. xxiii, 
328 pp. Uppsala: Lundequist. 11 kr. 


The Phonology of a South Durham Dialect, Descriptive, Historical 
and Comparative. By Haro_pD OrTON. xviii, 308 pp. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1933. 21s. 


All these four monographs by the very complexity of their material and the 
variety of forms which they show emphasize the importance of completing a 
detailed study of the present-day dialects of all parts of England, before all 
the characteristics of long standing give place to new groups of features — 
local, indeed, but consisting of differentiations from a new basis. It is often 
said that increased intercommunication, and the influence of education, 
wireless, and the like, will tend to produce a ‘standard’ form of English, to be 
heard all over the country; but at present at least there seems no fear, or hope 
— whichever way one looks at it — of this happening, and different localities 
and communities still show a healthy faculty for absorbing and re-forming 
dialectal characteristics introduced from outside, and producing new forms 
of speech. This perhaps is mainly true in phonology, and even in this some 
local differences may be so small as to interest the scholar and phonetician 
rather than the average hearer. It may be that in vocabulary, accidence, 
and syntax more definite levelling is taking place, and one regrets that so little 
is being done at present to study actual conditions in regard to these aspects 
of the subject. What is wanted is an organized and centralized survey, 
carried out by trained observers, with not too much material published until 
enough has been collected from various areas to admit of comparison. 

Observation at first-hand is a necessity for really useful work on present-day 
speech, and the two first studies which we have to consider here, one on 
Norfolk and one on Lanarkshire (Glasgow) are of somewhat doubtful value 
owing to the limited material on which they are based. The chief source of 
information in each case was a group of gramophone records made in Germany 
during the war, and transcribed and published in Professor Brandl’s series, 
Englische Dialekte. The Norfolk records were made by four speakers (one 
from Suffolk), the Lanarkshire group by six speakers. In addition, Dr. 
Ehrman has used the tales, chiefly in the Norfolk dialect, of James Spilling 
(1825—1897); Dr. Scherer has included the evidence of J. J. Bell’s series of 
sketches, Wee Macgreegor. Neither of the writers appears to have any first- 
hand knowledge of the area or dialect dealt with, and occasional points (such 
as Ehrmann’s recognition of a short vowel only in standard English soft, lost, 
etc.) leave one doubtful as to their close familiarity with Standard English. 
Further, there is evidence of careless workmanship, as for instance in the 
acceptance of the Norfolk short vowel in all as an example of shortening 
before two consonants (§ 37), and of the vowel in got (a long vowel in 
Ehrmann’s material) as ‘Neubildung vom pras. aus’, as well as in the statement 
(Ehrmann, § 233) that final g has ‘nach -in stets gefallen’, where there is no 
question of loss but of substitution. There seems more accuracy of detail in 
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H. Scherer’s monograph than in Ehrmann’s. But it is to be regretted that 
she has used the phonological evidence of her gramophone records to interpret 
Bell's spellings, and then has compared the two sources. This is unlikely to 
give satisfactory results. 

Helge Kokeritz’s book on the phonology of the dialect of Suffolk was made 
possible by visits to that area totalling altogether about eight months, spread 
over several years, and his information was obtained ‘from about forty persons 
of different ages and from different parts of East Suffolk’. The work is 
very detailed, and appears to have been carried out with great care. The 
number of variants recorded is very striking; there are for instance seven 
alternative diphthongs noted for oi. In some cases it is possible to differentiate 
between the speech of the older and that of the younger generation. The 
first part of the book is descriptive, containing an analysis of the vowel and 
consonant sounds, starting in each group ‘from what seems to be the genuine 
Suff. sound (a standard Suffolk pronunciation, so to speak) or from St.E.’. 
The second part is a historical study, in which the developments of the sounds 
of Middle English are traced to their modern equivalents. Unconventional 
spellings from local documents of the Early Modern period are used to form 
a bridge between Middle and Present-Day English, but it is unfortunately 
noticeable how often the bridge breaks down and has to be carted away. 
Why this should be so, is not yet clear; in our present state of knowledge we 
may assume considerable influence from the London dialect on the written 
documents of the Early Modern period. 

It is perhaps hazardous at present, until more areas have been investigated, 
to accept too readily as due to ‘Cockney influence’ certain sounds which might 
possibly be found existing in other, and nearer, dialects as genuine local forms. 
This tendency seems to appear in most writings on modern dialects. Similarly 
it is not yet safe to accept developments in a local dialect as» necessarily 
invalidating theories about the development of standard English. (Cf. for 
instance the discussion of ME. ar, Kékeritz, § 244.) 

Among the interesting features of the Suffolk dialect we may note the 
retention of the initial aspirate in stressed syllables, the loss of r finally and 
before a consonant, the distinction between ME. ai and ME. 4, and the 
influence of nasal consonants ‘upon the preceding (or following) vowels, 
which become more or less nasalized in the speech of most Suff. people’. 
OTF features existing already in ME., we find that e for OE. g survives in 
many forms (not to be explained as merely lowering from i, since this is 
comparatively rare). 

The author has done his work well, and is to be congratulated on the 
clearness of most of his discussions. The book is well printed, and there are 
few misprints; such as there are seem to be pretty obvious ones (e.g. poeple). 
A table of the ME. vowels and their chief variants would have been a great 
help, even if complicated; and am-index would be of even more value. Making 
a good index is indeed a work of extreme toil, but is really worth the trouble. 

The phonology of a northern dialect, that of Byers Green in South Durham, 
has been studied by a native of the village. The author has been familiar 
with the place and the dialect all his life. Byers Green is a mining village, the 
population of which has increased to something over thirty times its original 
size since the beginning of the nineteenth century. The dialect has therefore 
been much affected by outside influence, which has led to much complication, 
and probably to the disappearance of many sounds formerly current. It seems 
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that the pronunciation in certain points differs markedly from that of other 
northern dialects, and it is often a difficult and dubious task to trace the 
path of development from ME. to the present time. The sounds in Part I 
are arranged under their ME. equivalents — vowels and diphthongs in stressed 
and in unstressed syllables (the latter being given unusually thorough 
treatment), and finally consonants. The number of rising diphthongs now 
existing is an interesting point. A large number of illustrative spellings from 
Early Modern documents are given; here as in the Suffolk material, these 
earlier forms are by no means always reflected in the modern pronunciation. 
The consonant changes of the fifteenth century show more similarity to those 
of the present day than do the vowels. 

Part II consists of a comparative history of stressed vowels in northern 
dialects since Middle English, based on recent studies of the speech of 
individual localities, and on early spellings and Pl.-N. forms. This is useful 
as a beginning, but can of course only be incomplete at present. It contains 
some exceedingly interesting material. There is finally a word-list (with 
references) and an Index of Subjects. 


London. Mary S. SERJEANTSON. 


Dramatic Irony in Chaucer. By GERMAINE DempsTER. (Stan- 
ford University Publications.) 104 pp. Oxford University Press. 
1932. 7 s. net: 


“Dramatic irony is the irony resulting from a strong contrast, unperceived 
by a character in a story, between the surface meanings of his words or deeds 
and something else happening in the same story.’ Thus Miss Dempster 
defines the artistic device that is the subject of her inquiry. When blind 
January, in the Merchant's Tale, laments his inability to pluck for May the 
pears she craves, he exclaims, 


“Allas!’ quod he, “that I ne had heer a knave 
That coude climbe !" 


But the wish thus expressed is already fulfilled to his undoing. For the 
“knave’ who will cuckold him is hidden in the tree. Reality twists the 
meaning of the spoken word beyond the unsuspecting speaker's intention, and 
the effect upon the reader is either — as in the case just quoted — compassion 
with the dupe or an amused chuckle over his innocence. 

Miss Dempster has succeeded in proving that Chaucer applied the device with 
conscious craftsmanship. ‘There is no trace of it in his earliest works. It was 
from Boccaccio that he learnt the trick, but as his talent matured he refined it 
beyond the artistry of the Italian master. Boccaccio seldom trusts his reader 
to discover the ironic contrast between the obvious and the hidden meaning of 
a phrase. He raises a warning finger and anticipates upon his own story 
by telling his audience how cruelly the outcome will belie the speaker's words. 
While retelling in English the tale of Il Filostrato, Chaucer first tried his 
hand at dramatic irony and soon improved upon his model. In Troilus and 
Criseyde III 374-375 the poet makes his hero swear, 
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And if I lye, Achilles with his spere 
Myn herte cleve ! 


In the corresponding passage of Il Filostrato, Troilo says 


E s'iio non venga nelle man del duro 
Agamemnon. 


The reason for the substitution of Achilles for Agamemnon is obvious: Troilus 
does fall, in the end, by the hand of Achilles, and Chaucer saw a chance here 
for fate to mock his hero’s oath. But he leaves it to the reader to discover 
the implied mockery. 

This subtlety of touch is the hallmark of his ripest works. In the later of 
the Canterbury Tales the art of dramatic irony attains its fullest effect by 
virtue of its unobtrusiveness. Dorigen, in the Franklin’s Tale, imposes upon 
her unwelcome lover a task which, for her husband's sake, she would like 
to see accomplished, and playfully makes its fulfilment the condition of her 
surrender to the suitor, well knowing that its impossibility precludes any 
danger of his ever claiming the reward. And when he does claim it, the 
miracle that he has performed has ceased to be of any value to her (her 
husband having safely come home), and she must do what she never expected 
to be forced to do, having obtained the fulfilment of the wish that she no 
longer cares to have fulfilled. Here is dramatic irony at every turn, but 
nowhere does the poet hint at the cruel mockery of fate. This reticence is 
one of the subtlest traits of Chaucer's art, and Miss Dempster has done a good 
work in tracing the course by which the poet developed the technique of 
Boccaccio and the French fabliaux into a higher form of art peculiarly his own. 


New York, A. J. BARNouw. 


Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of his Genius. By JoHN 
LiviNGsSTONE Lowes. 199 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1934 250: 


John Livingstone Lowes is one of those rare scholars who, when they write 
about literature, create literature. This slender book on Chaucer contains 
little that is new, but much that has never been said so well. Its six chapters 
were originally delivered as lectures at Swarthmore College, and were 
consequently intended for a lay audience. But accomplished Chaucerians 
will read them with profit and thank the author for the hours that he made 
them spend in Chaucer's company. The first lecture of the series is a brilliant 
sketch of the world Chaucer lived in, and of the universe of which he thought 
that world to be the centre. He and his contemporaries used the sky as their 
time-piece, and their constant observation of sun and stars, which to them had 
become a second nature, made them different from us moderns who, because 
we keep watches, neglect to keep watch of the sky. In order to understand 
these fourteenth century strangers, we must know how they told the time and 
what they thought of time in their philosophy. Professor Lowes explains 
what they meant by planetary hours, and spheres, and seals, and elements, 
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and humors, and astrolabes, and all the indistinct lore that lay in the back- 
ground of men’s minds, just as now we have vague notions of relativity, and 
wireless, and the universe of Einstein and Eddington. The man of affairs 
is briefly sketched in the following chapter, the Geoffrey Chaucer whom we 
know from the records of the period, which do not tell us anything about the 
man of letters. The poet can be known only from the books he wrote and the 
book: “e read, and these, in their turn, from the chapters devoted by Lowes 
to Chaucer’s French, Italian, and Latin models, and to his Troilus and 
Canterbury Tales. It is amazing how the man of affairs, who was Controller 
of the Customs, and diplomatic agent, and Justice of the Peace, and Clerk of 
the King’s works, and Forester of North Petherton in Somerset, could have 
found time to write and leave behind so large an ceuvre. “Here is God's 
plenty!" And from the fragments only of that abundance Professor Lowes 
modestly claims ‘‘to have gathered us six slender baskets full." Slender they 
are, but they are full. 


New York. A, J. BARNouw. 


Shakesperian Scraps and other Elizabethan Fragments. By 
SamuEL A. TANNENBAUM. New York. Columbia University Press, 
1933. xvi+ 217 pp. $3.75. 


Dr. Tannenbaum is a well-known authority on Old English script. It was 
he who detected Henry Chettle’s and Thomas Heywood’s hands in part A 
and B of The Booke of Thomas Moore, and it was he who on palzographic 
grounds strongly opposed the untenable theory of part D in the mentioned 
MS. being Shakespeare’s holograph. Therefore, whoever is interested in the 
question of genuineness or spuriousness of certain documents related to 
Shakespeare and contemporary authors must feel in duty bound to study Dr. 
Tannenbaum’s essays. 
~ Six of the eleven chapters are concerned with possible forgeries by John 
Payne Collier of Perkins Folio fame. As forged Dr. Tannenbaum considers 
a small section entitled The Bocke of Plaies in a composite MS. at the 
Bodleian mainly by Simon Forman (first chapter); an inscription, signed 
G[eorge] B[uck] in The Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine, 1595, assigning 
the authorship of the tragedy to Charles Tilney (second chapter); an 
inscription on the title-leaf of The Pinner of Wakefield, asserting the play to 
have been written by “Ro. Greene” (third chapter); an inscription on a fly- 
leaf of a copy of George Buck's Daphnis Polystephanos, 1605, (fourth 
chapter); two dedicatory inscriptions, one on a fly-leaf of George Chapman's 
The Georgicks of Hesiod, 1618, another on his Batrachomyomachia (ninth 
chapter); and a highly interesting expanded passage of Marlowe's The 
Massacre at Paris (eleventh chapter). 

Of all these alleged forgeries beautiful facsimile plates are provided which 
enable any one to check Dr. Tannenbaum’s argumentation. The present 
writer has done this with regard to the inscription on the fly-leaf of Daphnis 
Polystephanos. Here Dr. Tannenbaum finds that it differs from George 
Buck’s unquestioned writing in: (1) a more printed’ character, (2) letters 
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less linked together, (3) lack of fine ascending strokes, (4) letters drawn, not 
written currente calamo, (5) the shading lacks gradation, (6) to many of the 
letters a bit of shading is added, (7) the loops of his supralinear letters are not 
made by a light ascending stroke turning to the top and then descending but 
the vertical descending stem is first made and, after a pen-lift, a heavy 
descending stroke is made at the top and to the right of the stem, (8) evidence 
of patching and mending, (9) letters and strokes built up in sections, (10) 
writing much nearly vertical, (11) letters not formed in the same way, (12) 
initial and terminal serifs tacked in after the letters had been written, (13) 
horizontal or oblique tacks added to divers letters, (14) o's made with two 
separate strokes of the pen, both from above downward, (15) faint outlines 
in a lighter medium underneath some of the words (pp. 53/7). 

True, these facts may indicate a spurious production, provided that no 
other explanation is possible. 

On p. 57 Dr. Tannenbaum makes the clever remark that it would not occur 
to an Elizabethan writer to correct a then legitimate spelling. It is only-a 
modern penman with an orthographic conscience who makes such corrections. 
So far he is quite right; but he follows up his remark by saying that the 
forger Collier “— for it was he —” changed his initial distressed into 
destressed (1. 11 of the inscription). Here we beg leave to disagree; the 
facsimile is clear, and there is no question of an original i in destressed. 
The lack of the dot may be unimportant, but the small final upstroke of the 
stem is characteristic of all the Roman e’s present in the inscription, whereas 
all the i’s lack this final upcurve, and end as the written numeral one. 
The same i's appear in Buck’s unquestioned autograph, see plate X. The 
truth is that the three Roman e's in destressed are all formed analogously to 
Dr. Tannenbaum’s descriptions under (7) and (14): first a downstroke ending 
in an upstroke and then a second downstroke which forms the loop of the 
Roman e. This formation is also exhibited in Buck’s undoubted holograph. 
There it most clearly appears in the last e of Segrave, and in other e’s, too, 
whereas in the e of strange this second downstroke is absent — indicating rapid 
writing. This kind of making the Roman e is not peculiar to Buck’s hand- 
writing; a most instructive sample may be seen in Exeunt on the upper portion 
of Folio 169 b of the MS. of Thomas of Woodstock, see the facsimile plate in 
the Malone Society reprint. In this case the second downstroke begins quite 
a distance above the top of the first downstroke. 

Something else has to be considered. The whole dedicatory inscription is 
enclosed in a rectangular frame and provided with ornamental pen-strokes. 
That there is an attempt. at beautiful writing is obvious. And, in addition 
to what has been remarked, it is this attempt, with its serifs and tacks, which 
may reasonably explain all the differences enumerated by Dr. Tannenbaum 
with the exception of those mentioned under (5) which cannot be of great 
moment. As long as this sensible interpretation is possible, Dr. Tannenbaum’s 
ratiocination does not seem to be cogent, and Collier’s forgery cannot be 
accepted as a proven fact. 

Dr. Tannenbaum’s fifth chapter proves most convincingly the impossibility 
of Professor J. Dover Wilson's theory, propagated in the New Cambridge 
Shakespeare, that the ‘copy’ from which the First Folio text of The Winter’s 
Tale was printed was in the handwriting of Ralph Crane. And Dr. Tannen- 
baum proves, too, how poorly Professor Wilson has edited this play. This 
same conclusion is arrived at in the seventh chapter dealing with Professor 
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Wilson's edition of Twelfth Night. Both chapters contain new emendations 
of Shakespeare's text, and the sixth chapter is wholly consecrated to that 
enticing, though arduous, task of purifying Shakespeare's received texts. 

There is no room for dealing adequately with Dr. Tannenbaum’s 
emendations. An earnest recommendation to study them, with a word or two 
of comment, must suffice. 

The essence of an emendation is the removal of a difficulty. So-called 
emendations that create a greater difficulty than they remove ought not to 
be proposed. Here is such a one. In Errors II, 2, 208/9 Adriana, living 
together with her sister Luciana, and thinking she speaks to her husband, 
invites to dinner Antipholus of Ephesus : 


Come fir to dinner, Dromio keepe the gate: 
Husband Ile dine aboue with you to day, 


The last line, Dr. Tannenbaum says, is surely corrupt; aboue must be a 
mistake for alone. He knows that his ‘emendation’ is contradicted by the 
ll. V, 1, 207/8 in which Adriana states “My felfe, he, and my fifter, To day 
did dine together”: but he holds this only to be one of many little inconsisten- 
cies in this play. This excuse will not do. Moreover, the so-called 
emendation creates another illogicality, not noticed by Dr. Tannenbaum. In 
1. II, 2, 221 Luciana, too, invites Antipholus of Ephesus to dinner. 

The present writer shares the opinion that aboue cannot be right. It is a 
misreading for atone (= at one). The letters u and n are often indistinguish- 
able in the MSS. of the time, and a ¢ may be mistaken for a 5, see the letter 
t, 1586, in Kellner’s Restoring Shakespeare. This emendation perfects the 
text, for atone means in concord. The N.E.D. says: “Sometimes implying 
a previous state of dissension, and thus: Agreed, reconciled’’ — which most 
exactly suits the situation. 

It is not to be wondered at that an expert in graphology concentrates his 
endeavours on printer's mistakes due to misreadings. But there is a real 
danger in a too zealous and exclusive chase after misreadings, for there are 
other kinds of misprints, some of them, for instance synonymous misprints, 
much more common than those caused by misreading. 

About the “great crux” of Much Ado, ll. V, 1, 15/16: 


If {uch a one will {mile and {troke his beard, 
And forrow, wagge, crie hem, when he fhould grone, 


Dr. Tannenbaum is “fairly confident’ that we have to read: Bid Sorrow 


trugge (= trudge). At once it must be said that a printer’s misreading of 


two separate words in a single line is very improbable, and cannot be con- 

vincing. Even the emendator himself had some doubts as is shown by his 

adverb fairly. Surely, in this case there is no question of a misreading, there 

is a common transposition misprint, read: crie hem, and ‘sorrow wagge. 

As early as 1925 this emendation was published in this periodical (VI, p. 101.) 
The F text of The Merchant of Venice has, I, 3, 65/6: 


is he yet poffeft 
How much he would? 


Dr. Tannenbaum thinks the second he to be a misreading of written yy. 
At the least, this is unlikely. If the ductus litterarum could explain he for 
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yu, it would be fairly omnipotent. Of course, the second he is a tautological 
misprint. In this case, unfortunately, Dr. Tannenbaum started from the 
wrong text. To-day we all know, or ought to know, that the Heyes Q of 
The Merchant is the only authoritative text. For the second he it has ye. 
The F text, and this has long been known, is a reprint from the Heyes (ae 
and this fact proves that he in F cannot be a misreading. It is a tautological 
misprint of the F compositor. 

Dr. Tannenbaum’s eighth chapter deals with the merry and pleasant 
comedy called Misogonus. Till now, and it was Collier who started the error, 
Chomas Rychardes has been thought to be the author. Dr. Tannenbaum 
shows that Rychardes was the scribe and Lawrence Johnson, whose name was 
Jebraized into Bariwna (son of John), the sole author. 

The tenth chapter, Shakespere’s Caste Prejudices, “is republished sub- 
stantially as it was originally printed in The Craftsman, September, 1903.” 

All in all, Dr. Tannenbaum’s Scraps is a suggestive and valuable book, well 
worth reading, more worth studying. 


The Hague. B. A. P. van Dam. 


William Whitehead — Poeta Laureatus. Eine Studie zu den 
literarischen Str6mungen um die Mitte des 18 Jahrhunderts. Von 
Aucust BiTTEr. (Studien zur englischen Philologie, herausgegeben 
von Lorenz Morsbach und Hans Hecht, LXXVIII). Halle: Max 
Niemeyer. 1933. Pp. 105. RM. 4.50. 


This is another of those doctoral theses, so numerous nowadays, that seek 
to rehabilitate some obscure, long-forgotten poet (preferably of the Restoration 
or eighteenth century) and show the world of letters how, for so many 
generations, merit has lain neglected and unrecognised. Whether William 
Whitehead was really important enough for a whole book to be devoted to 
him is a matter of doubt, but at least he has more claims to that honour than 
many a poet upon whom it has been conferred during the past few years, for 
not only was he Poet Laureate, but he was on intimate terms with many of the 
foremost figures of his day, and hence an investigation of his life and writings 
helps to fill a blank in the wider literary history of the eighteenth century. 

Dr. Bitter feels that an injustice has been done Whitehead, mainly through 
the fault of Mason and Dr. Johnson, who both were biassed and prejudiced, 
and it is this injustice that he sets out to redress. Up to a point he is successful, 
but unfortunately in his zeal for his subject, he tends to go to the other extreme, 
and to find more of worth in the plays and poetry of Whitehead than would 
be immediately recognisable to most students of the period. 

The first section of the book, which is devoted to a biographical sketch, 
contains very little that is new, though it does stress certain significant points 
that have been passed over too lightly in earlier lives. The influence of the 
poet's mother upon the formation of his character and outlook upon life is, for 
instance, insisted upon; the influence of Pope upon his earlier literary style, and 
the influence of Thomas Warton, Collins and Percy (all of whom he met at 
Cambridge) upon his later development. To all these our author, quite rightly, 
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gives due prominence, but otherwise the first part is very cursory and is only 
valuable in so far as it lays the background for what is to follow. It is the 
second part, dealing with Whitehead's plays and poetry and their relation 
to the literary currents of their age that is by far the most important section 
of the book. It is, briefly, the story of a transition from the strictly neo-classic 
to the romantic point of view. In his university days Whitehead accepted 
reason as his criterion, and had no room for fantasy or imagination, while 
“enthusiasm” he regarded as a bane; but in the poem Anne Boleyn to Henry 
the Eighth we get the first glimpse of the romantic in his nature, a characteristic 
which becomes even more marked in The Lark. The stages by which this 
change took place Dr. Bitter traces out in some detail. He dwells, for instance, 
on the transition from the heroic couplet measure to blank verse, the influence 
of the Spenserian stanza and the ballad metre, the growth of the poet's interest 
in landscape-gardening and the influence of Gray's Elegy, reflected in the 
Elegies of Whitehead. He then passes on to the plays, tracing out their 
sources and by a careful system of comparison showing what modifications the 
author effected in the originals; but a reader finds it a little difficult to share 
his enthusiasm for them. The Roman Father, for example, in spite of its 
century-long popularity, strikes one as a decidedly conventional and frigid 
tragedy, and Dr. Bitter is probably right when he suggests (p. 73) that its 
patriotic tendency was the main reason for its success. 

Since reading this book I have gone back to Whitehead’s works themselves, 
prepared to find in them more interest and more hopeful signs than I had 
found before: but I have been disappointed. Certainly their author did not 
deserve the ridicule that Churchill poured upon him (vide p. 62 of Dr. Bitter’s 
book), yet for all that, in the greater part of his works he is still little more 
than a mediocre poet: a forerunner of romanticism, perhaps, but a very distant 
one, whose romantic touches could be matched in the works of many of his 
contemporaries. With a curiously distorted sense of proportion, Dr. Bitter 
tries, quite unsuccessfully, to make Whitehead into an outstanding figure of 
literary history: he also has an annoying habit of giving English words a 
German spelling (and this sometimes, as on pages 77 and 78, in quotations !).1 
Whitehead never was an important figure: he was merely a typical mid- 
eighteenth century poet, and that, mainly, is why he is of interest. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Het Drama in de 18de Eeuw in West-Europa. Door Draij: 
PrinsEN, Hoogleeraar aan de Gem. Universiteit te Amsterdam. 
591 pp. Zutfen: W. J. Thieme & Cie, 1931. Ingen. f 12.—. 
geb. f 13.90. 


In the introduction to this second volume on West-European literature in the 
18th century Professor Prinsen proves convincingly that the various elements 
present in the mediaeval drama reappear in the later period, naturally modified 
by newer ideas and, I venture to add, different social conditions. This 


1 Doctor and character are both spelt with a medial k, as in German. 
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continuity is ably illustrated by well-chosen examples. The rise of classicism 
is briefly treated as is also its struggle against the domestic drama with the 
latter's triumph. Unfortunately, the ground-plan of the series compels the 
author, often to the great irritation of the reader, to refer back to his first 
volume: De Roman in de 18de Eeuw, which is especially annoying when 
fundamental principles are discussed; a study of these in the first volume is 
indispensable, if the close relation between the novel, the drama and the 
allied arts shall not be lost sight of. However, the learned writer will have 
had good reasons for this separate treatment, though it does not make for a 
clear conception of the 18th century. 

The first chapter naturally starts with 16th century French classicism, 
pointing out its basic principles dominated by court influence, which excludes 
any bourgeois element. It is interesting to note that Corneille wrote according 
to the rules, but with an admixture of romanticism. And in Racine’s drama, 
though classical in form, the passion of love predominates; with him and with 
Moliére the drama is on the way to Man, but the 18th century could not 
see it as such. Voltaire in the 18th century, though unwillingly admiring 
Shakespeare, notwithstanding his barbarism, could not quite break away from 
traditions. This was reserved for less important men. How the rest of 
Western Europe, especially England, received and modified the French drama 
is the subject of a splendid chapter; it demonstrates the popularity of Racine, 
especially in the early 18th century in that country; Moliére’s influence was 
present everywhere, though he was mostly adapted (Dryden, Otway, Lacy). 
The classical rules were known in England (Sidney, Whetstone, Jonson), 
though not very strictly applied. A clear indication is found in the fact that 
Shakespeare’s influence, though fluctuating, was never absent. Naturally a 
survey of Dryden's Essay finds its place here. In Southerne and Rowe 
Prof. Prinsen detects traces of the coming domestic tragedy: a social element 
has found its way into his Fair Penitent: a complaint about the position of 
women. In my opinion this is not so surprising as may appear at first sight. 
Before 1703 we find the same sentiment expressed by Englishwomen such 
as Mary Boyle, Dorothy Osborne, Anne Harrison and Mary Astell. The 
latter wrote her Defence of the Female Sex which may have provided a 
hint to Rowe !. 

Rowe's Shakespeare edition, in itself a symptom, is not forgotten. But 
one is tempted to ask: why should so many other editions and the rise of 
Shakespeare criticism in England be omitted? Surely this is a grave omission. 
The purest reflection of French classicism Prof. Prinsen finds in Addison's 
Cato — the only pale triumph of that movement in England. He quotes 
Spectator 39 and 40 as indicative of Addison’s conception of tragedy. To 
me Cato (1713) looks more like an experiment to suit the mood of the moment, 
for a year later we find Addison writing (592): “There is more beauty in the 
works of a great genius who is ignorant of all the rules of art, than in the 
works of a little genius who not only knows, but scrupulously observes them”. 
Anyway, already in 1702 Farquhar attacks the classical examples; with him 
the struggle begins. It may be true that Robertson, Saintsbury and Spingarn 
paid no attention to him, as Prof. Prinsen complains, I adduce A. Nicoll in 
18th century Drama (1700-1750) and J. Palmer in The Comedy of Manners 
as acknowledging his importance. Indeed, English comedy, Restoration as 


1 See: Mary Coate, Social Life in Stuart England, London, 1924. 
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well as 18th century, owes little to the classical examples and more to Jonson. 
It is especially the first group which apparently enjoys Prof. Prinsen’s 
sympathy and he defends it on the lines indicated by Palmer and W. Heldt, 
against detractors like Jeremy Collier and Macaulay. He denies any great 
influence of Collier in the change of comedy: the nation wanted a different 
drama. Prof. Prinsen might have added that the theatres were filled with 
a different audience; quite rightly he adduces Cibber’s Love's Last Shift (1696) 
as a type of the new comedy, which was to be definitely established by Steele. 

The next section continues the history of the slow undermining of the 
French classics. In it Prof. Prinsen disagrees with Robertson, who in 
Romantic Genesis overrates the Italian opposition. Prof. Prinsen points to 
Howard’s Preface to The Great Favourite (1668), to Dryden, Sir William 
Temple (here I am afraid, the author himself errs: Saintsbury calls Temple 
“a critic pour rire’, and Craik in his Selections from Swift speaks of Temple's 
elegant, but inexact essays), Farquhar, Foote, Johnson in The Rambler 
(1751), Young, later on Lessing, Schiller and Lord Kames. This was, 
however, not the last attack of importance, as Prof. Prinsen asserts. Nichol 
Smith in Shakespeare in the 18th century says: “After all, it was Johnson, 
who, so far as English criticism is concerned, settled the problem of the 
dramatic writers once and for all (see Johnson's Preface to Shakespeare, 1765.)” 

Of course, by the side of critical disquisitions the parody helps perhaps even 
more effectively to destroy undesired types of plays. But why should The 
Rehearsal and Tom Thumb be adduced as parodies on classical plays ? 
Surely Prof. Prinsen himself proves that they were skits on the Heroic 
Tragedy, quite a different thing, though the two may have had a few elements 
in common. 

One of the best chapters is that on the origin and growth of sentimental 
comedy and domestic tragedy: Steele, Marivaux, de la Chaussée, Gellert 
(Richardson’s influence), Lessing, Goldoni, are exhaustively and character- 
istically treated. It is, however, in the treatment of domestic tragedy that we 
find Prof. Prinsen at his best, though he seems to go a little too far in 
assigning even to Shakespeare a share in its development. Certainly England 
had always been the home of this type (Arden of Feversham, A Woman: 
Killed with Kindness), but I think it can be resolutely denied, that Shake- 
speare drew upon all classes of society of his time. Broad groups are ignored 
in his plays or undeservedly treated with scant appreciation. Elizabethan 
London is singularly absent from Shakespeare. So also, in my opinion, the, 
domestic element is absent in the earlier heroic plays, though it may intrude 
into later specimens of this type. And here again the separate treatment of 
the novel prevents a comprehensive survey: Defoe’s early moralising tracts, 
written in dramatic form, and Robinson Crusoe (especially the third volume), 
should have been mentioned here. Lillo and Moore are excellently treated 
as well as Lillo’s influence abroad on Diderot, Goldoni and especially Lessing, 
afterwards on Goethe, Iffland, Kotzebue, culminating in Schiller’s Die 
Schaubiihne als eine moralische Anstalt. : 

The chapter on the Laughing Comedy naturally starts with The Beggar's 
Opera, deals with Fielding as a playwright and deservedly devotes a long 
passage to Goldsmith and Sheridan, Lesage, Marivaux, de Beaumarchais, 
Langendijk, Holberg, Goldoni etc. It may however be asked, whether this 
comedy was a reaction against the sentimental comedy as well as against 
the domestic tragedy. It seems to me that it was especially the former 
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against which the laughing comedy was directed, witness also the Prologue 
spoken on the tenth night of The Rivals: 


Must we ...... advance 
The Goddess of the Woeful Countenance 
The sentimental Muse ? 


Prof. Prinsen’s tentative interpretation of the figure of Lydia Languish in 
this play is based on the fact that she gets her romanticism from Peregrine 
Pickle and Roderick Random. Therefore he sees in her a parody on the wild, 
fantastic incidents in the great novels of the time, but in view of the above 
quotation and the fact that she also reads The Man of Feeling the old 
conception seems to be more correct. 

The Sturm und Drang section again belongs to the best with its discrimin- 
ating analysis of the elements of this movement, its clear-cut exposition 
of Rousseau’s influence and of Herder’s enthusiasm about Shakespeare, and 
with its characterization of Goethe’s Ur-Faust as: nature against society. 
Gétz von Berlichingen, with its numerous imitations, is assigned its right place 
in the movement. The first version of Stella is praised, the 1806 version 
is regretted as only due to a compromise with our inferior “Western 
civilization.’ With a review of Schiller’s Rauber, Kabale und Liebe, Don 
Karlos, and their imitations and translations adapted to the popular taste in 
France, and of Goethe’s and-Schiller’s influence in England, this instructive 
chapter closes. 

The rise of the new classicism in Germany, Schiller’s critical attitude to 
Shakespeare, and Goethe's plays, form the subjects of the closing chapter. 

It is to be regretted that a synthetic survey of the literary movements of 
the century has been postponed to a later volume: this delay demonstrates 
once more the drawbacks of a detached treatment of the various types of 
literature in separate volumes. A less ambitious design might have made for 
a clearer exposition. I may conclude by drawing the reader's attention to 
the excellent synopses and criticisms of all the more important plays, which 
enhance the value of the book.1 


Rotterdam. W. A. Ovaa. 


Brief Mention. 


Studi sul Concettismo. By Mario Praz. Milano, Soc. Ed. “La 


Cultura”, pp. VIII-168, 75 plates, lire 25 (edition limited to 150 
copies). 


Prof. Praz's book fills a gap in the history of XVIIth century taste, dealing as it doeg 
with emblem literature and its relation to other aspects of XVIIth century wit, such as the 
epigram and the concetto. The only critic who had so far authoritatively discussed the 
origin of the emblem fashion is Ludwig Volkmann in his Bilderschrifften der Renaissance 
(Leipzig, 1923); but his one-sided study, limited to the influence of hieroglyphics on the 


1 Careless proof-reading seems responsible for a great number of irritating misprints, an 
enumeration of which, but for the Editor's blue pencil, would run to at least two dozen lines 
of small print. A number of wrong dates are probably to be assigned to the same cause, 
It is less easy to account for occasional lapses of style and taste. 
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culture of the Renaissance, fails to take into account the derivation of emblems from the epigrams 
of the Greek Anthology, a point on which Prof. Praz lays particular stress. The book also 
contains a methodical survey of the (chiefly Flemish and Dutch) literature of emblems of love, 
to which Volkmann had only given scant attention, as C. P. Burger Jr. remarked in his 
review of Bilderschriften der Renaissance in Het Boek, Vol. XIII (1924), pp. 273-300: 


Wel noemt hij Hooft, Vaenius en Houbraken, maar van de rijke emblemata- 
literatuur is dat maar een deel, en de eenigszins zonderlinge uiting, dat de 
Hollanders een zwak schijnen gehad te hebben voor liefdesemblemata, misschien 
uit speculatiegeest, met 't 00g op verkoop aan hun galante buren, toont toch 
wel een te groote onbekendheid met de Nederlandsche letteren en met de Neder- 
landsche emblemata. We behoeven hier niet aan te toonen dat het minnedicht 
en de minnebeelden echte inheemsche Nederlandsche letter- en beeld-producten 
zijn. Maar eene nadere bestudeering van de Nederlandsche emblemata mogen 
we wel aanbevelen. 


Such a study will be found in Prof. Praz's book, which also traces the subsequent development 
of love emblems in the hands of the Jesuits who skilfully adopted them in their devotional 
books. The history of this curious and forgotten branch of literature is illustrated by Prof. 
Praz with an excellent selection of plates, which in many cases demonstrate the interdependence 
between emblem books. A bibliography of emblems would have formed a useful appendix — 
the only systematic bibliography existing is the partial one, of Nederlandsche Emblemata, by 
A. G. C. De Vries (Amsterdam 1899) — and it is to be hoped that Prof. Praz may add it in 
a reprint or a translation of his book which, limited as it is to 150 copies, is likely to become 
no less rare than most of the emblem books with which it deals. 

We are glad to be able to offer our readers a compendium of part of the contents in the 
article on English emblems printed in this number. — Z. 


The Best English. A claim for the superiority of received Standard 
English. Together with Notes on Mr. Gladstone's Pronunciation. 
By H. C. Wytp. Society for Pure English, Tract No. XXXIX. 
603-621 pp. Clarendon Press, 1934. 2/6 net. 


The Merton Professor of English is here seen unbending from his historical studies and 
discoursing of modern pronunciation in language understanded of the laity of the S. P. E. 
The features of ‘Received Standard’ on which he founds its claim to superiority over other, 
regional and class, dialects — apart from the fact that it is spoken “by those often very 
properly called ‘the best people’ — are ‘the marked distinctiveness and clarity in its sounds, 
their ‘beauty,’ ‘solidity,’ ‘dignity,’ as contrasted with the sounds of other types of English, 
which are often ‘queer’ and ‘vastly inferior.’ The essay is an ex-parte statement, gratifying, 
no doubt, to the people whose form of speech it extols, but to students of spoken English 
somewhat disappointing. ; 

More valuable is the description of Gladstone’s pronunciation based on the author's 
recollections of a gramophone record formerly in his possession. Gladstone, as might have 
been expected, pronounced an ‘inverted’ r, ‘still heard,’ Prof. Wyld observes, among certain 
of the more old-fashioned speakers in Liverpool of the highest education and standing. In 
The Best English, however, it is said that the ‘inverted’ variety of r, common in parts of 
England and among many American speakers, ‘has a very rustic effect. Apparently, it is 
a case of Quod licet Iovi, non licet bovi. — Z. 


Gesloten en Open Neusgang. Voordracht, gehouden voor de afd. 
’s-Gravenhage der Vereeniging voor Logopaedie en Phoniatrie door 
L. P. H. Enyxman. (Overdruk uit Logopaedie en Phoniatrie, Juli/ 
Aug. 1934.) 14 pp. 


In this paper Mr. Eijkman demonstrates — not for the first time — the untenability of 
Sweet's theory concerning the complete closure of the nose-passage in the production of oral 
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sounds on which most of us have been brought up. Those who ieee no access to the 
journal in question may find the substance of the argument in two former articles by the 
came suder ‘The Soft Palate and Nasality,’ Neophilologus, 1926, 207-218, and ‘More Soft 
Palate and Nasality.’ English Studies, 1928, 114-118. — Z. 
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The Historical Dictionary of American English. 


The Historical Dictionary of American English is one of the series of ‘Period 
Dictionaries’, the necessity for which was pointed out by me in an address to 
the Philological Society on the 4th of April, 1919, although the reasons for a 
separate treatment of the American developments of the language did not 
occur to me until five years later. Since 1925, and more extensively since 
1927, the collecting of material for this dictionary has been carried on at 
the University of Chicago, and to some extent at other universities, or by 
voluntary helpers, in the United States. While the extent and variety of 
the sources would make it possible to continue this collecting for a much 
longer period, the results already obtained are sufficient to justify the 
preparation and printing of the dictionary within the next few years, and 
arrangements are now being made to begin the printing this summer. It is 
hoped that the first part will actually be published before the end of the year. 


It has proved to be difficult to dispel the idea that a special dictionary of 
American English will in the main be a dictionary of American slang. The 
fact is that this element of American speech, however interesting it may be in 
itself, will play a very minor part in the dictionary, mainly because so much of 
it is of very recent origin and any full treatment of it would give it a placé 
out of all proportion to its historical value in relation to the older and more 
important features of the language. 

For practical reasons, as well as on historical grounds, the words and senses 
included in the dictionary will be restricted to those in use before 1900, 
although the illustration of these will frequently be carried into the first quarter 
of the present century. Even with this limitation, however, the dictionary will 
naturally not contain a complete record of every word which has been used 
in speech or in writing in the Colonies and in the United States during the 
past three centuries. Not only would the compilation of such a work require 
an immense accumulation of material, but a large proportion of its contents 
would coincide with those of any similar English dictionary and the special 
American developments would thereby be obscured. The aim therefore, first 
in collecting, and subsequently in selecting, the material for the dictionary has 
been to obtain and present all that is really significant on the American side. 
This includes not only the new words and senses that have originated on that 
side of the Atlantic, but a large number of ordinary English words which for 
various reasons have obtained greater currency in their new home, or have 
been restricted to a special sense not generally recognized in British usage. 
Log, clapboard, and shingle, for example, are good English words of long 
standing, but no American dictionary ‘on historical principles’ can fail to give 
them such space as will exhibit their importance in the history of the country. 
The special connotation, again, of such words as appropriation, reservation, 
schedule, demands their inclusion and the tracing of their history. When 
the word has acquired a completely new sense, as in the case of corn and 
lumber, the necessity of inclusion is obvious. 


The American Dictionary will thus contain a large number of words of 
English origin, either because of their historical importance for the life and 
thought of the country, or by reason of the new senses which they have 
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acquired. When such words were current in England before 1600, it is 
obvious that any of them might have been carried over by the early colonists, 
and the actual date at which they are first recorded in English use is immaterial. 
Such words will be indicated in the dictionary by a prefixed asterisk, e.g. 
*FALL, n. If the English evidence is later than 1600, the date (so far as 
known at present) will be given within distinctive brackets, e.g. {1674 —3. 
Any word or sense which is clearly or presumably American in origin will 
be indicated by the sign +, which may be interpreted as denoting an addition 
to the common language of the English-speaking peoples. The application 
and usefulness of these symbols may be studied in the specimen given at the 
end of this article. 


Although much has been written about American English during the past 
sixty years, and although the special vocabularies, from that of Pickering in 
1816 onwards, contain much valuable material, the older periods of the 
language have hitherto received very little attention. It has therefore been 
necessary to read largely in the township and other records of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, which have the double advantage of giving 
precisely dated evidence and of dealing with matters of every-day life. It is 
from these, rather than from the literary productions of the same period, that 
the steady growth of the American vocabulary can be clearly traced. With 
the material now available it is possible to appreciate more exactly the various 
sources from which this new vocabulary has been derived, to see how much 
of it has come from without, and how much has been evolved from within. 
The extraneous element, — the words adopted from other languages — has 
naturally attracted considerable attention, as it has supplied a number of 
terms in common use. The Indian hickory, hominy, opossum, tomahawk, the 
Dutch boss and spook, the French prairie, chute, shanty, the Spanish canoe, 
canyon, lasso, mosquito, are specimens of naturalized words which have 
become essential parts of the language. The total number in general use, 
however, is relatively small in comparison with those of English origin. The 
development of American English has to a great extent been based on its own 
resources. Early examples of attaching a new sense to old words can be 
seen in corn, creek, lumber, bluff, all in use before 1700, and the same process 
has been continuous down to the present time. One important point which 
comes out in the introduction of these neologisms is the close connexion between 
the growth of the vocabulary and the development of the country. Every 
important step in material progress, every new movement of the population, 
has been followed by a new set of words, or by an extended use of words 
already in existence. In the nineteenth century this is particularly noticeable 
in connexion with the movement toward the West, especially to the country 
beyond the Mississippi. 


With the systematic collecting which has been done for the new dictionary, 
it is natural that earlier datings for many important words have been found, 
although some of the contributors to the Oxford English Dictionary (especially 
Mr. Albert Matthews of Boston), and Thornton in his American Glossary, 
had already been very successful in this respect. Thus, in the material now 
in hand, backwoods has been carried back from 1819 to 1746, bluff (a bank) 
from 1737 to 1687, branch (a stream) from 1835 to 1674, capitol from 1843 
to 1699, cross-cut saw from 1828 to 1645, etc. When earlier datings like 
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these are carried right through the alphabet, it is obvious that they will give 
to many important elements of American English a much older standing than 
they appear at present to have. 

Even when earlier examples have not been found, or when the difference in 
date is not of special importance, the new material will throw light upon, or 
finally settle, various questions of interest, such as the origin of blizzard, the 
dark and bloody ground (Kentucky), Lynch Law, O. K., or the history of 
bunkum, caucus, campus, elevator, etc. 


The establishing of dates, hitherto unknown or inexact, will enable one to 
identify those Americanisms which have passed into general use and are now 
common in the English of Great Britain and the world at large. These are 
far more numerous than might be supposed, for many of them have no 
distinguishing mark. One might readily suspect a number of them, such as 
bogus, boom, boss, bunkum, but no one unacquainted with the subject would 
be inclined to suspect immigrant, loafer, census, schooner, wall-paper, law- 
abiding, lengthy, to belittle, to cave in, to clear out, once in a while, time and 
again, etc. Yet the evidence for these, and many more, is quite conclusive. 
Some, like lengthy, were long resisted by English purists; others crept in 
unobserved and unquestioned. Now the search will have to be for the 
earliest English examples. 


The size of a dictionary of this kind depends mainly on the amount of 
illustration it contains, — on the number of quotations it gives for each word 
and sense. It is inevitable that more material is collected than can be finally 
used for this purpose; selection and condensation are necessary. In the 
Oxford Dictionary, with so many centuries to be covered, an attempt was 
made to limit the quotations for each century, and to space them at appropriate 
intervals from each other. It is not necessary to apply the same principles 
here, as the period to be covered is so much shorter, and most of the material 
is of a more special character, calling for fuller illustration. For the present, 
therefore, the aim is to print as many quotations, irrespective of the date, as 
give some real information regarding the term for which they are quoted and 
Sre not mere instances of its use. Where such are wanting, other quotations 
are perforce employed, but to a less extent. It may therefore happen that there 
will be considerable irregularity in the intervals between the dates, without any 
suggestion that the use of the word was not continuous. 


Until several parts of the work have been printed, it will be difficult to 
calculate the extent of the whole. On the basis of the present material, and 
of the printer's copy prepared for the first part, it would normally extend to 
about 3000 pages similar to that of the ‘English Dialect Dictionary or my 
‘Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue’. The general character of the 
work, and the kind of matter it will contain, may be seen in the appended 
specimen. 


Chicago. Wituam A. CrAIGcIE. 


1 The specimen here given is not a facsimile, but a reprint of about five axis, of the 
contents of a real page, rearranged in two columns. The original measures 23 X 164 cm., 
and is printed in slightly smaller type. — Ed. 
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The Collier Leaf. 


A text-critical detective story. 


What is known as the Collier Leaf is an exceedingly interesting document 
first published in 1825 by J. P. Collier in his edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
Vol. VIL, p. 244. He introduced the text with these words : 


A curious MS. fragment of one quarto leaf of this tragedy [The Massacre at 
Paris] came into the hands of Mr. Rodd of Newport-street not long since, which, 
as it very materially differs from the printed edition, is here inserted literatim: 
it perhaps formed part of a copy belonging to the theatre at the time it was 
first acted, and it would be still more valuable should any accident hereafter 
show that it is in the original hand-writing of Marlow. It relates to the death 
of a character called Mugeron in the old printed copy, without date, but who 
in the MS. is called Minion. 


In 1831, in his History of English Dramatic Poetry, Vol. Ill, pp. 133/4, 
Collier republished the text, and wrote: 


With regard to this play, I am in possession of a singular proof, if any were 
wanted, of the imperfect state in which it appears in the old printed copy, 
published perhaps from what could be taken down in short-hand, or otherwise, 
during the representation. I have a single leaf of an original contemporary 
MS. of this play, possibly as it came from the hands of Marlow, which shows 
how much was omitted, and how injuriously the rest was garbled. Even the 
names of the characters were mistaken, and he who is called Mugeron in the 
old edition was, in fact, called Minion, consistently with his situation and habits. 
I will copy the MS. literatim...... 


Collier's two texts vary slightly, and neither of them is literatim. A century 
ago scholars were not so accurate as they are, or ought to be, to-day. 

The next scholar who shed his light upon the MS. was J. O. Halliwell in 
1887, in A Calendar of the Shakespearean Rarities at Hollingbury Copse. 
He described it as follows: 


287. A fragment of an original contemporary manuscript of Marlowe's 
Massacre of Paris, containing a number of passages that were omitted in the 
old printed edition. This interesting relic, which was first noticed in Collier's 
History of Dramatic Poetry, ...... is the only vestige of the tragedy in the 
state in which it left the hands of the author, and is important as a striking 
evidence of the extent to which texts of some of our early dramas were mutilated 
in the copies that were used by the printers. 


Onward till 1910 no editor or critic doubted the authenticity of the document. 
It was Professor Tucker Brooke who in his edition of Marlowe first mistrusted 
the MS. Dr. W. W. Greg followed suit in his introduction to the Malone 
_ Society reprint of The Massacre, 1928. But Mr. H. S. Bennett in his edition 
of the play, 1931, reservedly returned to the former view, p. 254: 


BANS the ‘suspiciousness’ of the expanded passage is a very difficult matter to 
dogmatise about. Each reader will form his own opinion of this. Pending a 
careful examination of the original, when that becomes possible, the balance of 
evidence seems to me to be in favour of the authenticity of the fragment. 


_ Nowadays a careful examination of the document has become possible since 
the Folger Shakespeare Library made it accessible to scholars. Dr. S. A. 
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Tannenbaum has availed himself of the weleome opportunity, and published 
his study in his Shakesperian Scraps and other Elizabethan Fragments, 19331. 
His conclusion is, p. 186: 


There is, therefore, not the slightest doubt in the present writer's mind that 
this [document] is just another one of Collier's fabrications. 


We shall challenge this verdict. However, first of all we have to pay our 
sincere homage to the minuteness of his scholarly report which, supplemented 
by a facsimile plate of the MS., furnishes all the data necessary for an 
independent investigation. 

Here is the most important part of Dr. Tannenbaum’s description: 


The paper constituting the leaf ...... bears near its top a watermark (a 
pitcher) which proves it to be paper of the Marlowe period. It measure[s] 
745/16 inches in width and 71/4 inches in height. From these facts it may be 
inferred that the leaf is a portion of such a sheet of foolscap as seems usually 
to have been employed by writers and scribes when preparing a playhouse 
“book”. On neither side of the leaf is there the slightest indication that there 
ever was any writing above the present writing ...... ; but it must be noted that 
the writing begins close to the top margins on both sides of the leaf, nearer on 
the recto than on the verso. It should also be noted that the leaf shows a 
vertical crack or crease along its whole length, as if the leaf had been folded. 


And here is the text of the MS.: 


Enter A fouldier wt a mvikett 
Now fer to you yt dares make advke a Cuckolde 
and vfe a Counterfeyt key to his privye Chamber 

Souldier thoughe you take out none but yor owne treafure 

[5]  yett you putt in yt difpleafes him / And fill vp his rome yt 
he fhold occupie. Herein fer you foreftalle the market 
and fett vpe yor {tandinge where you fhold not: But you will 
faye you leave him rome enoughe befides: thats no an{were 
hes to have the Choyce of his owne freeland /: yf it be 

[10] not to free theres the queftione / Now fer where he is 
your landlorde. you take vpon you to be his / and will needs 
enter by defaulte / whatt thoughe you were once in poffeffion 
yett Comminge vpon you once vnawares he frayde you 
out againe. therefore your entrye is mere Jntrvfione 

[15] this is againfte the lawe fer: And thoughe J Come not 
to keep poffeffione as J wold J mighte. yet J Come to 
keepe you out fer. yow are wellcome fer have at you 


Enter minion He Kills him 
minion Trayteroufe guife ah thow haft mvrthered me 
[20] Enter guife 
Hold thee tale foldier take the this and flye Exit 


Guife thus fall Jmperfett exhalatione 
wch our great fonn of fraunce Cold not effecte 
a fyery meteor in the fermament 
[25] lye there the kinges delyght and guifes scorne 
revenge it henry yf thow lifte or darft 
J did it onely in difpight of thee 
[verso:] ea 
fondlie haft thow in Cenfte the guifes fowle 
[29] yt of it felf was hote enoughe to worke 
Guife thy Juft degeftione wt extreameft fhame 
[31] the armye J have gathered now fhall ayme 
more at thie end then exterpatione 


1 See our review, E. S., Aug. 1934. 
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and when thow thinkft J have foregotten this 
and yt thow moft repofeft one my faythe 
[35] then will J wake thee from thie folifhe dreame 
and lett thee fee thie felf my pryfoner Exemt 


In this our transcript of the facsimile there is only one difference worth 
mentioning between Dr. Tannenbaum’s and our text. At |. 4 he reads 
thromghe, but we interpret the third minim of his m as being the first down- 
stroke of the g which was a little patched up because it did not reach the 
second downstroke of the g. 

This MS. text is another version of the Il. 972/97 (Dr. Greg's numbering) 
in the O (= Octavo) of The Massacre. Neglecting differences of 
capitalization, spelling, and punctuation, we find the following divergencies 
between the words to be spoken of the MS. and the O: 


Line 2 Now fer to you ...... advke] O: Sir, to you fir, -..... the Duke 
3/4 Chamber thoughe ...... none] O: Chamber doore: And although ...... nothing 
4 ftreafure] omitted in O. 
y'] O: that which 
5/6 fill vp his rome yt he fhold occupie. Herein fer you] O: fo 
6 the] O: his 
7/15 But to fer.] O: and whereas hee is your Landlord, you will take vpon you 
to be his, and tyll the ground that he himfelf fhould occupy, which is his 
own free land. If it be not too free there's the question: 
160 keep... Come] O: take ...... meane 
17 out fer.] O: out, which I will if this geare holde: 
17 yow are welcome fer ...... you] O: what are ye come fo foone? ...... ye fir. 


19, 22/24, and 28/36 are omitted in O. 


Let us first consider the prose part, which is a masterpiece of bawdry. A 
comparison of the two versions at once teaches us that the MS. text is fuller 
and better than O, and that O's omission at Il. 5/6 makes it quite sure that O 
is a mutilated text because this omission has made it illogical. To forestall 
the market, in former days an indictable offence, means fo intercept goods 
or to prevent sales of merchandise (NED). This one cannot do by putting 
in a displeasing something, as O has it, but one may do it, as the MS. tells us, 
by occupying the room where dealings are transacted. Of course, in the best 
texts a printer's or a scribe’s omission may occur, but in this case such a simple 
omission must be ruled out. Instead of And fill vp his rome yt he [hold 
occupie we find lower down in O and tyll the ground he himfelf [hould 
occupy. The omission, the transposition, and the alteration in the. transposed 
phrase clearly indicate a not part-perfect actor. 

All the other discrepancies between the two versions are most naturally 
explained in the same way. ‘Especially, if we consider that it must have been 
a customary actor's licence not to adhere too strictly to an author's words. 
Plays did not have long runs in those days. And it is preposterous to expect 
an unnecessary meticulous actor’s exactness which, even in our own day, is 
far to seek. We refer to Professor Price’s interesting and instructive article 
On some Peculiarities in Shakespearean Texts (Essays and Studies. 
University of Michigan Press, pp. 75/9, 1932). 

We need not dwell any longer on our diagnosis of the disordered O text 
because it is in perfect agreement with the general opinion that O is a 
surreptitious play. That is, it is either based on a stenogram of a theatrical 
representation or on a pirate-actor’s memorial report. As for the improbability 
or untenableness of this latter explanatory theory we refer to our article 
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Shakespeare Problems nearing Solution in this periodical, 1930, pp. 81/97. 
Anyhow, for the trend of our argumentation, it does not make any difference 
whether an actor's memory failed on the stage or somewhere else. Certain it 
is that O has a corrupted text and our document a much better one which 
seems to be flawless, and, therefore, may be authentic. 

If we compare the verse lines we see that the two versions have four lines in 
common, and that our MS. has thirteen lines more than O. Here again, 
this difference may be easily explained in the same way: O may represent the 
lines spoken on the stage whereas the MS. may reproduce the complete 
author's text. And in this case it is not necessary to charge the actor with 
a bad memory, because the omitted sentences are hard to understand and 
needless for the action. Such passages in the prompt-books are liable to be 
marked for omission. We refer to our article A Prompt-book Text of The 
Alchemist in Neophilologus, 1934, pp. 205/20. 

The difficulties of the MS. version are important not only because they 
explain the theatrical shortening of the text but also because in modern times 
they have given rise to wrong arguments. Distinguished critics, for the 
simple reason that they do not understand a passage, are prone to doubt its 
authenticity. 

With respect to 1. 19 Dr. Tannenbaum says that an author would not have 
written such a line addressed to a man who enters after the line is spoken. 
But why does he think that Collier would have done so? If Dr. Tannenbaum 
had paid due regard to the preceding scene, he would have thought otherwise. 
Mugeroun had made the Duke of Guise a cuckold, and the King warned 
Mugeroun in the foregoing scene that Guise had sworn his death. Mugeroun 
left the stage with the object of meeting Guise. In our scene Mugeroun 
re-enters, and is waylaid by Guise’s hired soldier lying in ambush. What 
is more natural than that Mugeroun, without having seen his murderer, 
exclaims on Guise? We see I. 19 does not need to be addressed to the bodily 
presence of Guise. And what is more theatrically effective than that after 
Mugeroun’s dying words Guise enters ? 

The difficulty of the lines 22/4 was enhanced by Collier's wrong punctuation. 
He put a semicolon after effect (1. 23). Alll later editors have followed him 
with a heavy mark of punctuation and created in this manner the nonsense 
that an imperfect exhalation could be called a fiery meteor! They did not 
catch that there is a double accusative in the sentence, and that the meteor, too, 
is the object of the verb effect: thus may vanish an indistinct vapour which 
the French King could not cause to become a bright meteor. 

The difficulty of the lines 29/30 is illustrated by Dr. Greg's statement 
“digestion should surely be dejection” (p. XVI). The NED is against him, 
and cites the line under the figurative uses of digestion. And the NED is 
right. According to old physiology the digestion was caused by three 
concoctions. The first concoction caused the dissolution or destruction of 
food by the moist heat of the stomach. This explains the trope: Guise’s 
soul had enough heat to work King Henry's destruction. We wonder 
whether Dr. Greg has ever read Troil. & Cres., 12S SiGe 


Wounds, friends and what els deere that is confum’d 
In hot digeftion of this cormorant warre) 


The difficulty of Il. 31/2 is made evident by Collier's and Dr. Greg's 
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would-be emendations, and by Dr. Tannenbaum’s assertion that the I]. 30/2 
are ‘absurd and unintelligible stuff” (p. 183). 
In 1825 Collier printed the lines as he thought they ought to be: 


The armye I have gathered now shall.ayme: 
Now at thie end thine exterpatione: 


In 1831 without comment he restored the words of the MS. 
Dr. Greg says on p. XVI: 


cone neither of Collier’s versions seem satisfactory. In the earlier the colon 
after ‘ayme’ is manifestly wrong, and the repetition of ‘now’ hardly less so: in 
the later ‘More at thy ende then exterpatione’ is nonsense. We might possibly 
read ‘shall ayme More at thie end, thine exterpatione:’ taking ‘More’ in the sense 
of ‘the more’, and a further improvement would be to substitute ‘this’ for ‘thie’. 


The truth is that the MS. ll. 31/2, like the Il. 29/30, are faultless Early 
Modern English, and mean: the army shall aim more at thy death than at thy 
removal. In former days the verb extirpate could have a weaker sense than 
at present; it might merely mean fo drive out; see Temp. I, 2, 125, and consult 
the NED, in which this and other samples are recorded. 

Having dealt with the words to be spoken we come to the less essential 
prefixes and stage directions. 

The speech-heading of |. 19, absent in O, is another difficulty. It agrees 
with the preceding direction Enter minion where O has the name Mugeroun. 
Collier who accepted the authenticity of the MS. thought that the name 
Mugeroun was a mistake for Minion, consistent “with his situation and habits”. 
Dr. Tannenbaum does not think it likely for an author to substitute the 
designation minion for the name Mugeroun ‘he had previously employed” 
(p. 183). Shakespeare, however, readily did such things. In modern editions 
all the speech-headings are regularized but, for instance, in the only author- 
itative edition of Rom. & Jul. we find in the third Scene of the first Act Lady 
Capulet designed at 1. 15 as Wife, at 1. 49 as Old Lady, and at |. 105 as 
Mother. Surely, the prefix minion cannot throw suspicion on the authenticity 
of the MS., the less so because in O at |. 911 the King meaning the absent 
Mugeroun speaks of my deare Minion. 

After the three Il. 25/7 beginning with lye there O has the incongruous 
direction Take him away. We do not doubt that at some time during the 
scene the corpse was removed but when and how it was arranged is a matter 
of speculation. Certain it is that this direction is a not authentical intrusion, 
for according to both versions no one besides Guise and the corpse were on the 
stage. Instructive is the comparison of this direction with the line 3841 in 
Tamburlaine (Tucker Brooke's numbering), see this periodical, 1934, p. 51. 

Instead of Take him away the MS. has after Guise’s speech Exemt for 
Exeunt. Dr. Tannenbaum has rightly spotted this miswriting as a blunder, 
for “one of the two persons on the stage is a man who has been killed”. He 
could have added that Exeunt is altogether wrong because Guise remains on 
the stage; others enter to him, according to O. To this Exemt and the 
positions of the prefixes we shall return lower down. 

The remaining unimportant differences in the directions are: 


MS. |. 1: with a mufkett O: omitted. 
18: He Kills him He [fhootes at him and killes him. 
20: Enter guife Enter the Guife 


21: Exit Exit Soul. 
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So far, we have enumerated all the arguments advanced in favour of the 
spuriousness of the MS. with the exception of those which refer to the hand- 
writing and belong to Dr. Tannenbaum's special domain. This distinguished 
expert comes to the conclusion that “evidence of forgery is clearly manifest 
in the handwriting” (p. 186). 

Doctors often disagree but specialists in handwriting scarcely ever harmonize. 
Naturally so, for it is not so much the detected facts that weigh as their 
interpretation, and, unfortunately, the name of their interpretation is Legion. 

On p. 185 Dr. Tannenbaum writes : 


The significant characteristics of forgery are these: a lack of normal care- 
lessness and abandon in the writing process; the presence of evidence of slowness 
and hesitation, of excessive attention to unimportant and unnecessary details: 
unnatural stops in the formation of single letters and improper sequence of 
strokes. Of these the last is, even by itself, usually sufficient to establish forgery. 


All these characteristics Dr. Tannenbaum ascribes to our document, and he 
concludes to their existence relying on his interpretations of his observations 
recorded in numerous footnotes. To us his deductions are questions of opinion 
which cannot convince an opponent or a neutral. A few instances may 
illustrate our view. 

On the C in Cuckolde (1. 2) Dr. Tannenbaum writes: ““The downstroke of 
the C was made hesitantly, and the writer made a new start near the bottom 
of the initial descending curve.’ The fact is that there is a quite irregular 
C caused by an initial loop instead of an initial downstroke. Dr. Tannen- 
baum ascribes this irregularity to hesitation. We, however, think that the 
writer, influenced or not by the k in cuckold, first intended to write a k, began 
with the loop, and just in time changed his intention. This would rather 
show the ‘normal carelessness and abandon in the writing process”. 

About the / in lye (1. 60) we hear: ““The upstroke of the / is hesitant; the 
ly looks as if the scribe has mistaken the letters for a Gothic capital H; the 
base of the / is a horizontal curve (convex upward), unlike any other / in 
this MS.” There is in fact a little curve in the upstroke of the J, but why 
should this curve be due to hesitation? A small unevenness of the surface 
on which the paper lies, a slight movement of that surface, a little catch or 
impediment of the moving quill, a sudden noise which the scribe hears, and 
many other facts may produce that little curve. As for the combination of the 
letters ly we hold it to be quite normal. Of Dr. Tannenbaum’s horizontal 
curve the upward part of the curve is the final upstroke of the 1 whereas the 
downward part of the curve is the first downstroke of the y. Another inter- 
pretation does not seem possible to us. 

We could go on in this way but we can shorten the discussion by proposing 
a theory of the scribe’s haste and normal abandon based on facts recorded by 
Dr. Tannenbaum, namely, the scribe’s missing out of letters: in exhalatione 
(1. 22) an a was written after the x, and this a was corrected currente calamo 
by writing an h over it; in exterpatione (1. 32) a t was written after the p, 
and corrected into an a; the scribe’s writing of a C in key (1. 3) and overwriting 
it with a k; his beginning to write fye instead of flye (1. 21 ), and some other 
letter than a n after the a of and (1. 36); his not finishing the last upstroke 
of the w in was (1. 29), and the last downstroke of un in Exeunt (1. 36). 

To tell the truth, we do not care a straw whether our proposed theory is 
right or wrong. What we are trying to make clear is the well-known un- 
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reliability of calligraphic conclusions. Things are too complicated, and too 
few phenomena admit of only one explanation. What Dr. Tannenbaum calls 
a retouching or an extra shading of letters often may simply mean that a 
minute particle of dust suspended in the ink had left the quill. Etcetera. 
Of the improper sequence of strokes only one sample is mentioned in the 
footnotes: “The right half of the w [in wch (1. 23)] is crossed by the loop 
of the A of “thus” in the line above — an unnatural sequence of strokes.” 
Here we do not understand what Dr. Tannenbaum means. The facsimile is 
very distinct and does not show anything more abnormal than the writing of 
a word right across a descending loop — a practice which, for instance, is 
richly illustrated on the first page of the MS. of Thomas of Woodstock. 
We refer to the facsimile plate in the Malone Society reprint. 

A last characteristic indicative of forgery Dr. Tannenbaum saw under the 
microscope: ‘where a letter crosses the crease ...... there is a vertical flow 
of ink away from the letter at that point, showing that the inked pen caught 
in the broken fibres of the paper.’ This shrewd observation, which we accept 
without control, detects a phenomenon which admits of only one explanation, 
viz. that the writing was done on a sheet that had been folded before it was 
used. But why should it indicate forgery? A scribe having to copy a passage 
of 36 lines could readily take whatever piece of paper he had at hand. 

Dr. Tannenbaum’s arguments do not prove his case. 

Collier proved by his punctuation and his quasi-emendations that he did 
not understand the language of the MS. How, then, could he have been 
the forger of faultless verse lines that were beyond his grasp? Freely it 
may be said that no modern scholar was or is able to produce such a specimen 
of Early Modern English. Its authenticity is above suspicion. 


With what kind of document have we to do? 

Its size, part of a foolscap, speaks against its being a sheet of Marlowe's 
holograph play or of the prompt-book. The fact that more than half of the 
verso is blank notwithstanding that the scene goes on forbids this supposition. 

Neither can it be part of Marlowe's ‘foul papers’, for there is nothing 
foul in it, at least not in the technical sense. Besides, there is an all-sufficient 
reason why Marlowe's handwriting must be excluded: Marlowe cannot have 
been the author of the prose part, for in the Marlowe canon there is neither 
a parallel nor an approach to such witty prose as our document contains. We 
refer to our article on Marlowe’s Tamburlaine in this periodical, 1934, pp. 1-17 
and 49-58. Even the MS. itself indicates different authorship of its prose 
and verse parts; the one is fairly well pointed, the other lacks every mark 
of punctuation. Therefore, the prose part was interpolated into Marlowe's 
text to amuse the audience —- a comic relief that must have been very welcome. 

Now then, if the MS. is authentic, and if in the same handwriting it 
represents a part by Marlowe and one by a strange hand, there is but one 
possibility: it must have been copied out from the prompt-book. 

Humphrey Moseley in his communication to the readers of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Folio tells us that the “Actors ...... when private friends defir’d 
a Copy, they then (and juftly too) tranf{cribed what they Acted.” This 
statement relates to sold transcripts of a whole play, and is dated ‘Feb. 14th 
1646’, rather late. But 20 years earlier the same practice held good. There 
still exist several contemporary copies of Middleton’s Game at Chess. 

Hamlet, we know, unpocketed his writing-tables to put down words which 
he wished to remember. 


‘ 
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In Marston we find: 


Mat. I scorn to retort the obtuse jest of a fool. 
[Balurdo draws out his writing tables, and writes. 
Bal. Retort and obtuse, good words, very good words. 
Antonio and Mellida, 1602. Ed. Bullen, pp. 111/2. 


Sly. I tell you, no: I am one that has seen this play often, and can give 
them intelligence for their action: I have most of the jests in my table-book. 
The Malcontent, 1604. Ed. Bullen, p. 200. 


From the data given we may reasonably conclude that there could not have 
been any objection from the actor's side to part, if paid for, with a certain 
passage of a play. No wonder that a ‘Gallant’, struck by the masterpiece of 
bawdry he heard on the stage, would gladly offer a consideration for a 
transcript of the beginning of the scene in which Mugeroun was waylaid. 
And no wonder, either, that this unique document of the time escaped 
annihilation; it was too witty to be destroyed ! 

The MS. is as important as the MS. of Alleyn’s player's part of Greene’s 
Orlando Furioso. Both are transcripts of a prompt-book text which may be 
the author’s holograph, interpolated or not. For the rest, they are antipodal. 
The scribe of Alleyn’s part made one actual error in about every four lines 
— see this periodical, 1929, p. 203 — and the scribe of our document did 
not make a single detectable mistake in the 36 lines he transcribed. True, his 
Exe[un]t was a blunder, but this word could not have been present in the 
prompt-book as we have seen above. We hold that he simply added it to 
round off the passage asked for. And we think, too, that, just to elucidate 
his transcript, he added more, namely, the words Enter, Souldier, minion, 
Guife, and Guife on the left margin, and perhaps Exit (1. 21) on the right- 
hand margin. On the facsimile plate it is clearly to be seen that Souldier 
and the two Guifes were added to a ready-made text, for their positions do 
not correspond with the positions of the lines to which they are prefixed. As 
for the word Enter, it is a pretty certain addition because it is followed by a 
capital A. The words minion and Exit we include because they are as 
redundant as the other words mentioned. The text without them is perfect 
and cannot be misunderstood. Compare Ben Jonson’s manner, in his Folio of 
1616, of handling these topics. And in the authoritative Shakespeare texts 
many traces of this manner of writing plays are to be found. 


One question remains. Who was the author of the interpolated prose part 
of our document ? 

Surely, not many could have written this witty soliloquy. Though those 
lines ‘‘be not to be talkt on, yet they are past compare” as Juliet’s nurse would 
express herself. If they are past compare, they must be Shakespeare's. } 

Is this possible? According to Henslowe’s Diary The Massacre was first 
staged by the Lord Strange’s men at the Rose Theatre in January eee 
Consequently, one has to seek the candidate for the authorship among the 
limited number of these players. And, though it is not quite sure, it is 
generally admitted that Shakespeare belonged to that company till it split up 
in the spring of 1594, and he went over to the Lord Chamberlain’s men. 


The Hague. B, A. P. van Dam. 
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Notes and News. 


English Studies in Europe. Some of our readers may remember the series 
of articles on the study of English in various European countries published in 
this journal from 1923 onwards. It opened with a note on English Studies in 
Czechoslovakia by Professor Vilém Mathesius, of the Czech University of 
Prague, who had as yet little to record in the way of actual achievement, but 
was sanguine “that Czechoslovak research work in the field of English 
language and literature ... has promising prospects before it.” Nearly ten 
years after writing this, Professor Mathesius was presented with an 
anniversary volume by pupils and colleagues: ““Charisteria Guilelmo Mathesio 
Quinquagenario a discipulis et Circuli Linguistici Pragensis sodalibus oblata”’, 
Prague 1932 (147 pp.). At about the same time there appeared the fourth 
volume of Studies in English by Members of the English Seminar of the 
Charles University, Prague, (172 pp.), ‘published in commemoration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the foundation of the English Seminar in the Charles 
University, Prague, which took place in the autumn of 1912 in connection with 
the appointment of Prof. Vilém Mathesius to the (then created) chair of 
English.” 

For an academic teacher of Mathesius’ age to be honoured with two such 
tributes is surely no ordinary distinction. On reading the four treatises in the 
Studies in English and the six contributions on English subjects! to the 
Charisteria, one is struck with admiration for the scholar who, in the course of 
a single decade, attracted and inspired such a brilliant group of students, and 
directed their work in such widely different fields. For although what is 
deservedly called the Prague School of English is chiefly known abroad for 
its interest in phonology and allied branches of linguistics, these two volumes, 
together with the quarterly Casopis pro Moderni Filologii, show that the 
historical study of language and the study of literature are by no means 
neglected. The combination of team-work and individual accomplishment 
displayed in these publications is one that students of English in some other 
countries may well envy their Czechoslovak colleagues. We offer them our 
sincere congratulations on the results of their endeavours and on the possession 
of such a leader as Professor Mathesius. 


Dr. Mario Praz, who for many years has been our principal foreign 
contributor, has exchanged his professorship of Italian at Manchester for the 
chair of English Language and Literature in the University of Rome. Italy 
is another country where English studies have made rapid progress since the 
Great War. The state of things up to 1926 was described by Professor Praz 
himself in this journal more than eight years ago (VIII, 12-17). Since then 
his own publications have greatly increased the prestige of Italian Anglistics 
abroad. What it stands to win by his appointment to the chief University 
of the Kingdom is too evident to our readers to need any further comment. 
We are happy to say that the change will make no difference to his connection 
with English Studies, 


Dr. Paul Meissner, another well-known name on our constantly increasing 


1 Out of a total of twenty-nine, most of them written in Czech and dealing with 
Slavonic subjects. 
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list of foreign contributors, hitherto privat-dozent in English at the University 
of Berlin, has been appointed Professor of English Language and Literature 
at Breslau, to succeed Wilhelm Horn. His latest book, Die Geistesgeschicht- 
lichen Grundlagen des englischen Literaturbarocks, is reviewed in this-number 
by Professor Praz. His other publications include Der Bauer in der englischen 
Literatur (1922), Die Reform des englischen héheren Schulwesens im 19. 
Jahrhundert (1929), and Samuel Butler der Jiingere (1931). At the ‘‘Deutsche 
Philologentag” at Trier at the end of October, Professor Meissner will be 
lecturing on “Der Gedanke der dichterischen Sendung in der englischen 
Literaturkritik.”’ 


Reviews. 


Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England. A Neglected Chapter 
in the History of English Letters and of the English People. By 
G. R. Owst, M.A. Cantab., D. Litt. & Ph. D. (Theol.) Lond. 
Cambridge University Press. 1933. Pp. xxiv + 616. 30s. net. 


In 1926 Dr. Owst published his first book, Preaching in Medieval England, 
on a subject which, hitherto unexplored, he has made his own. In the Preface 
to this preliminary study, which was justly hailed with enthusiasm by the 
critics, he emphasised the importance of the study of medieval preaching not 
only for social and ecclesiastical history but also for literature, and we may be 
grateful that it is to the last that, in the present volume, he has first turned 
his attention for a full study, for this is, in his own words, ‘‘at once the most 
generally obscure and the most fruitful of the three” (p. vii). This new book 
is, indeed, a contribution of the highest importance not only as a new chapter 
in the history of medizval literature but also for the light it throws on the 
beginnings of modern English literature. 

The sub-title reminds us — what we are too apt to forget — that the writing 
of our literary history is not yet by any means complete. For the modern 
period, whose materials lie readily accessible for investigation, it is tolerably 
so, and also, as far as the fragmentary material permits, for the Anglo-Saxon 
period — but between lies a great gap, the terra incognita of the Middle 
Ages. Not that a great deal of work has not already been done on the Middle 
English period, but the amount of material is so great that, despite the heroic 
efforts of the E.E.T.S., specially founded to deal with it, so far only a relatively 
small proportion has been published: mostly single or small groups of texts 
(and even these not yet completely investigated) —- mere oases in a vast 
tract of territory. And our histories of literature do not help, for in general 
they give no indication of how much work still remains to be done, but, 
basing their earlier chapters on sadly incomplete material and bridging the 
gaps by wild and hazardous guesses, deal just as confidently with the medieval 
as with the modern period — though their conclusions could at best be only 
tentative and are more likely to be wholly wrong. For a comprehensive and 
correctly proportioned history of Middle English literature what is essential 
are not only detailed studies of individual authors and texts but also, linking 
_ these together, exhaustive surveys covering all the material over the whole 
field — work like that which has been done on Chaucer and Langland and 
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lately by Miss Allen on Rolle, for the first; and for the second, pioneer studies 
such as this of Dr. Owst, in the light of which accepted opinions have to be 
modified or rejected at almost every point it touches. 

It is the business of the historian of literature to group and compare and 
derive, and, by measuring the debt of an author to his fellows, his age or 
the past, to estimate his own personal contribution to literature. Thus we 
get a view of literature not only as the achievement of individual geniuses 
but also as the product of a people, of a national spirit, and can watch its 
development from age to age. We are thus enabled to see a writer not as 
an isolated phenomenon but against the sympathetic background of his age and 
the past, which have done so much to make him what he is. Only by being 
able to allow for the influence of movements can we properly appreciate the 
work of the individual (though we must be careful not to stress the one to 
the disadvantage of the other but to keep the balance between the two); 
while on the other hand, there is nothing that literary history makes clearer 
than the inspiring fact that in literature, as in every other human activity, 
there is a continuity, a living link of source and inspiration between age and 
age, a vast comradeship of letters in which every writer is under obligation to 
his fellows, great and humble, contemporary and remote. 

Such a continuity there is clearly manifest throughout modern English 
literature, but when we turn to the beginnings of the modern period, to that 
great Elizabethan age which~has for so long occupied, without exhaustion 
yet, almost exclusive attention, and then to the medieval period, there is a 
break so complete apparently as to justify many in refusing to Middle English, 
and still more to Anglo-Saxon, any vital place in the pageant of English 
literature. Thus we have, so it seems, on the one hand merely the rarefied 
atmosphere of courtly romance, and on the other the sudden appearance under 
Elizabeth of a popular literature, robust and realistic, for foreshadowings of 
which in the accepted early Tudor writers and the polite literature of the 
Middle Ages we look in vain. Yet Elizabethan literature is so inexhaustibly 
rich and many-sided that we cannot help but ask where it all came from. 
Much, of course, can be explained against the background of the age. So, 
for example, apart from the elucidation of mere topical references and a 
thousand points of detail, we have only to consider, let us say, how our 
understanding and appreciation of the universal outburst of poetry in 
Elizabethan times, especially in the drama, is helped by the realisation that — 
as is proved again and again, even by the eloquence of witnesses’ depositions 
in dull legal wrangles — fine language really was in the air: the excitement 
of the new discoveries had gone to men’s heads like wine and the air was full 
of song — so that in principle Shaw’s Dark Lady of the Sonnets is by no 
means far from the truth. But even so there remains still much in Elizabethan 
literature, and in modern literature in general, that cannot be so explained. 
Can this be then after all, in spite of appearances, a legacy from the past ? 

When we press back to trace things to their origins we find across our 
path the great barrier of the Reformation — and it is this which it has hitherto 
been so difficult to get beyond. The key to the situation lies in the 
significant fact that, while Elizabethan literature in general is secular, its 
greatest prose masterpiece is religious, the Authorised Version — this is the 
connecting link. For recent work has supplied another ‘neglected chapter’, 
in which the main line of literary development is traced through a school of 
Tudor Catholic writers, headed by Sir Thomas More, whose work, for reasons 
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in no way connected with literary standards, disappeared completely in the 
tumult of the Reformation, though their influence endured. It is most striking, 
indeed, as Dr. Owst also notes, how it is just this period immediately preceding 
the Reformation — the junction between the medieval and the modern worlds 
— that has always been the darkest: as if, to sever all connection, the bridge 
had been deliberately blown up by those who had passed across. Here is 
the explanation of the apparent break in our literary history. For when the 
Age of More is restored as the first chapter of the modern period, then the 
connection with the preceding centuries is immediately clear. The significant 
accident of More's Charterhouse days, pointing to a powerful formative back- 
ground behind him, leads back to the fifteenth-fourteenth century group of 
English mystics, Hilton, Rolle, etc., and beyond these a narrow path can be 
followed to the twelfth century and earlier. Dr. Owst, however, shows us, 
for the first time, the broad highway. 

When we push back beyond More we find ourselves at once in a world of 
different values, a world dominated throughout by religion. We are too apt to 
forget, not only that the literatures of Western Europe were in the first place 
the creation almost entirely of the Church, but also that all through the Middle 
Ages the best things, even in the domain of polite and secular literature, were 
most often the work of ‘clerks’. And since this is so, it is certainly surprising 
that the great mass of their professional work should have been till now 
completely ignored, especially in these days when, on the all-embracing 
principle that everything documentary is material for the literary historian, 
even account-books and registers are being assiduously ransacked for literary 
evidence; for even under the narrowest interpretation sermons, however dull 
and unpretending, are in the strict sense literature. As Dr. Owst, speaking 
of Chaucer, himself says: ‘“The truth of the matter is that scholars for so long 
have been poking their noses into every conceivable foreign source-book and 
every kind of domestic record in their endeavour to throw fresh light upon the 
poet that they have entirely overlooked this modest field of the sermons which 
lies as it were at their very feet’ (p. 230). 

The main trouble is, as Dr. Owst complains in his Preface, when literary 
history, not content with drawing sweeping conclusions from the most 
incomplete material, thus already playing havoc with proportions, further 
usurps the function of criticism, and, refusing to concern itself with anything 
that falls below a certain arbitrary literary standard, summarily rejects a 
considerable proportion of the material that is available. This he illustrates 
by the very apposite example of the much-maligned Ayenbite of Inwyft, which, 
in company with the greater part of Middle English religious literature (itself 
a very large proportion of the whole), is usually, the value of its contents 
utterly ignored, simply stigmatised as unutterably dull and contemptuously 
left to the philologist merely as an example of a Middle English dialect. 
It can hardly be without significance that the references in Dr. Owst’s Index 
even to the Ayenbite of Inwyt number as many as sixty-eight. 

The importance of the sermon is, after all, easy to appreciate. If literature 

_be viewed as a record of the life of a people, then no institution was in closer 
contact with the whole life of the nation than the medieval pulpit. This is, 
indeed, its supreme importance for literature, not only that, reflecting the 
whole of medizval life, it touches literature at all points, but that, being so 
close to life itself, it has, centuries earlier, just those qualities, of realism, 
etc., that are the distinguishing characteristic of modern literature. In the 
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sermons, in other words, whether at their dullest or most eloquent, is, in fact, 
all the raw material of the great literature that was to come, all the elements 
from which that literature was to be fashioned. And it is with this raw 
material that Dr. Owst’s pages are filled. 

In his first book Dr. Owst introduced us, in three main sections, to the 
preachers themselves, from high churchman to wandering friar; to the 
preaching scene — where, in church or open air, and on what occasions they 
preached; and to the various types of sermons and religious manuals and 
treatises. In the present volume, ‘the first attempt to estimate comprehensively 
the debt of English literature to the message of her medieval Church”, he tells 
us what the medieval preacher had to say — and to our surprise we find 
over and over again how, to paraphrase Dr. Owst, dreary-looking didactic 
works having been dismissed by the critic, noteworthy authors have been 
credited with an originality not theirs or else their indebtedness has been 
presumed to earlier writers often remote and recondite, all the while regard- 
less of a mass of current writing, eloquence and ideas from which the early 
inspiration came. Dr. Owst for the first time covers the whole field, both 
in time and extent — from end to end of the Middle English period and 
across the whole range of its subject-matter — and gives us, not a sketchy 
and biassed account, but one full and impartial, as far as possible in the very 
words of the preachers, that_at every turn contradicts the conclusions of 
even the best of the critics, and by no means least those of his master, 
Dr. G. G. Coulton. 

In the space of a review any adequate discussion of details where all the 
matter is new is quite out of the question, and I have therefore thought it 
best in what precedes to attempt by discussing the wider issues to bring out 
as clearly as possible the significance of Dr. Owst’s work. ~Of the tale 
he has to tell the barest outline, in free paraphrase of his own words, 
must suffice. 

In his earlier book Dr. Owst restricted himself to the period 1350-1450, 
the most neglected and yet representing the full fruition of medieval English 
preaching, and in the present volume he emphasises first, and illustrates 
throughout, not only the complete consistency but the unbroken continuity of 
the pulpit’s message: “we shall discover again and again that the [fifteenth- 
century pulpit] invariably represents a tradition older by centuries...... Our 
homilists of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries speak and write the language 
of earlier generations of preachers. They borrow wholesale their phrases, 
their maxims, their arguments, even their illustrations’ (p. 2) — this tradition 
in England tracing back eventually to St. Bernard, and beyond, in particular, 
to Ss. Augustine, Chrysostom and Gregory the Great. 

The story of the English pulpit begins, then, in Anglo-Saxon times, with the 
Blickling Homilies and the sermons of AElfric, and continues with Early Middle 
English re-writings of these, till new influences come in with Bernadine 
literature and the Mendicant preachers. The importance of the latter for the 
history of the English language has not previously been suspected. Arriving 
in the early thirteenth century in a land dominated by French and Latin, the 
friars went through the country preaching in the vernacular, a unifying 
influence modifying differences of dialect of incalculable significance for the 
eventual triumphant emergence of the native tongue. That they did preach 
in the vernacular — though their manuscripts, for a variety of reasons under- 
standable enough, are generally in Latin (yet another contributory cause of 
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their neglect) — Dr. Owst established beyond doubt in his previous book 
(pp. 223-30). He also stresses the part played by the pulpit in general in 
the beginnings of the popular vernacular literatures of later medieval Europe, 
quoting a David of Augsburg, a Francis of Assisi and a Richard Rolle: 
“Not to epic and romance, but to the love-passion and moral fervour of the 
Christian homilist these great native literatures owe their vital impulse” (p. 7). 
And as “the first triumphant example in post-Conquest England of the 
influence of preaching upon literature’’ he instances the religious love-lyric, 
“in its first beginnings ...... the direct product of homiletic fervour rather 
than a mild imitation of worldly love-songs” (p. 16-17). For the wandering 
preachers, in far greater numbers and much closer to the people as a whole, 
are far more important than the secular minstrel, who, when found outside 
courtly and noble circles, is indeed but a disreputable vagabond. And as he 
goes, the friar pictures, in a myriad homely touches in his sermons, the world 
about him: everyday scenes and characters, in town and country, among rich 
and poor; while he records too, here and there by the way, many a popular 
proverb and trivial remark. Where else but here is the primary source of 
literary realism ? 

Nothing delighted the medieval preacher so much as to dwell on the 
manifold senses of Scripture — literal, allegorical, figurative and spiritual — 
and here, in emphasis on the spirit rather than the letter, his ingenious fancy 
was never exhausted, producing a riot of imagery (often in the moral treatises, 
though not in the sermons, pushed to the ridiculous). So we get a host of 
Biblical ‘figures’, the ancestry of two of which, the Ship (of the World, 
Mankind, the Church, etc.) and the Castle (of Faith, etc.), Dr. Owst traces 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century, when, become mere pulpit common- 
places, they find triumphant literary expression in Langland and the early 
drama, in Spenser and Bunyan. The same allegorical method we encounter 
in the exposition of abstract spiritual principles, the vices and virtues, for 


example, being personified — again leading on to Langland and Bunyan, 
this time supplying their characters. In connection with Bunyan, than whom, 
though so late, “no one mirrors more clearly ...... the mind and method of 


our English sermon-allegorists of the later Middle Ages’ (p. 109), emerges 
the striking fact, of which Latimer is an outstanding illustration, that the 
Reformation brought about no change in either the style or the method of 
pulpit exposition. 

In dealing with the Scriptural story itself, the preacher’s task was to bring 
its reality home to his audience. He recounted the narratives thus in familiar 
speech, breezy and forceful, and, in the manner of the painters later, 
‘modernised’ their scenes and characters. Particularly striking is the keen, 
often naive, interest in minute personal detail, frequently of an apocryphal 
nature, resulting in a series of precise and clearly differentiated portraits of 
Scriptural characters. This emphasis on peculiarities of personal habits and 
appearance comes out even more clearly in connection with the saints. whose 
lives are often related with a homely realism that, though seeming to border on 
irreverence, is after all only part of a keen human interest. Most popular of 
the saints in England, of course, was St. Thomas of Canterbury, in the Lives 
of whom we meet, sometimes even to exaggeration, with the note of patriotism: 
here, in yet another réle, we see “the English pulpit as the mouthpiece of the 
new national spirit’ (p. 131) of the fourteenth century. As regards the 
much-debated subject of images Dr. Owst records, we may note in passing, 
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that ‘apart from the Lollard and his kind ...... there is a chorus of approval 
from the English preachers for these pictorial aids to devotion, when not 
openly abused” (p. 145). 

Yet another element in the preacher's art is the illustration, by way also 
of light relief, of religious truths by concrete examples — and this brings us 
to the vast field of the Exempla, or moralised anecdotes — either historically 
true or fictitious, from ancient or contemporary sources, secular as well as 
religious — which, as has already been realised from the study of collections 
like the Gesta Romanorum, are “‘the medieval parent alike of the novel ... and 
some of the dramatic plots of the oldest and greatest school of secular English 
drama” (p. 149). What has not been realised hitherto is how in the sermons 
they were disseminated, creating a popular taste for fiction and becoming part 
of the literary heritage of the people. The Exempla have been classified into 
various types, what is notable in the sermons, however, being the amazing 
lack of originality, old favourites occurring again and again, often re-dressed 
in a contemporary setting, with touches of local colour. There is abundance 
of humour, often ribald in the Exemplaria but restrained in the actual sermons, 
and much personal reminiscence. When this last, as with the friars, is of 
foreign travel, we reach another domain, that of Instruction. For in countless 
examples and illustrations by the way from history and the Classics (however 
garbled) and from travel, science (especially astronomy) and living nature, 
the Church first brought knowledge out into the open and revealed the 
wonders of the world to men, thus awakening a thirst for intellectual 
enlightenment and laying the foundations of popular education. Not till now 
has the preacher's part been acknowledged in that preparation of a reading 
and a thinking public essential for the successful launching of the great popular 
literature of the age of Elizabeth. As Dr. Owst says: “Much, indeed, has 
been written about William Shakespeare and his times. But we shall never 
understand him or his audience aright while we continue to ignore this literary 
upbringing of the immediate generations that produced them” (p. 9). 

So far we have had the preacher as teacher, but there is another side to his 
work, and under the heading of Satire and Complaint Dr. Owst deals with his 
second principal function, the reproving of the vices of society. Of important 
genres in secular literature that of satire is the most neglected and the least 
understood 1, and he treats it therefore at length, sketching its history and 
showing how, for example, the small and scattered group of secular popular 
satiric poems of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which “reveal a 
consciousness of united purpose and corporate pride in the nation for which 
no contemporary parallel can be found in any other country in Europe” 
(Courthope), are only intelligible against the continuous background of 
contemporary preaching. ‘‘For in its Satire and Complaint we touch at once 
the profoundest and most abiding influence of the English pulpit” (p. 213). 
He shows how one passes from the gay irresponsibility of the Goliardic Latin 
poetry and the merely personal attacks of the Anglo-Norman satirical songs 
to a satire “in ynglych tonge’’ dealing in a tone of solemn indignation with 


1 But here Dr. Owst pays fitting tribute to Bernhard ten Brink: “It is highly significant 
td An that, in spite of the subsequent labours of the Early English Text Society and the many 
learned catalogues of manuscripts since made by Dr. M. R. James and others, the work 
of a brilliant Dutchman, undertaken more than half a century ago in a spirit of true 


enthusiasm, should remain to this day by far the ablest exposition that we have of our early 
verse and prose” (p. 212). 
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daily wrongs and injustice. And this is not the poetry of the people, but of 
the preacher himself (with all his sympathy for the poor), who here, as in 
the metrical homilies, adopts verse in competition with the lay minstrel. 
Accordingly, the oldest political songs may be hailed as the natural outcome 
of forty years or so of vernacular Mendicant preaching” (p. 220). 

But the main body of this satire lies in the sermons themselves, a scathing 
denunciation of the vices of all classes of society. Here we reach wider 
religious, political and social questions, in connection with which it is important 
to remember, however, first that the attacks on the clergy come, not from 
Lollards and suchlike, but from the orthodox faithful themselves; secondly, that 
the criticism, though fiercest against the oppressors of the poor, is levelled 
impartially against all classes, the bad workman coming off no better than 
the evil prelate or noble — the sermons “give no evidence whatever of 
communistic doctrine’ (p. 288); and lastly that, since these are the Church's 
age-long charges against classes and individuals, allowance must be made for 
much exaggeration and hyperbole. But whatever the exact value of the 
indictment, there still remains the difficult problem of the extent to which, by 
the mere persistent continuity of its reproof of the privileged classes, the 
pulpit unconsciously prepared the way for popular revolt. What is important 
for literature, however, is the picture of society thus given, and to this Dr. 
Owst devotes three chapters, on the clergy, on the nobles and professional 
classes, and on the individual. And here again, in penetrating thumb-nail 
character-sketches of high and low and in vivid exposure of the follies of 
domestic life, is all the material hitherto deemed exclusive to the secular 
satirist. Langland’s originality has consequently been greatly exaggerated — 
the preachers had been harping for generations on the same themes; while even 
the more polished Chaucer is influenced by them — the choicest example of 
his satire is a preacher and his sermon, and the Wife of Bath's Tale “is 
nothing but a series of brilliant literary variations on these same pulpit themes” 
(p. 386, n. 3); and so on — no writer could fail “to draw inspiration from 
these past-masters in the art of vivid realism and incisive portraiture” (p. 230). 

All the various elements so far met combine in the Drama. A debt of the 
drama to the liturgy has long been admitted, but not its debt to the pulpit, 
which is far greater. As Dr. Owst says: ‘Even, then, if the sacred liturgy 
could still be held responsible for the birth of the drama, to the pulpit would 
be due its native development and popularization” (p. 479). “In England ...... 
the golden age of vernacular religious drama coincides ...... with the golden 
age of vernacular preaching” (p. 485), and it is to popular preaching that the 
secularisation of the drama is due: the dramatist followed the preacher into 
the open air, the liturgical Latin being replaced by free vernacular colloquy, 
the merry satire and witty exempla of the sermons produced the comic inter- 
lude, while to the Sermo in Processione correspond the plays performed in 
processions. And, quite apart from the frequent occurrence in the plays of 
actual sermonettes either at the beginning or holding up the action in the 
middle, the whole connection between pulpit and drama is exceedingly close. 
The sacred episodes had for centuries been declaimed in the pulpits with freedom 
and dramatic intensity, and in the Miracle, which corresponds to the Sermo 
super Evangelium and de Sanctis, we have the same favourite and outstanding 
scenes: the Nativity, always tenderly treated, in which the humble and mighty, 
the Shepherds and Magi, are brought together; the dramatically intense and 
moving Passion; and the Last Judgment, with its rollicking demons, forerunners 
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of Puck and Ariel, and the impressive climax of its trial scene. And the 
characters too are the same: Cain is the bad husbandman, Noah's wife is the 
typical shrew, Abraham and Isaac illustrate the relations between parents 
and children, Herod is the proud feudal tyrant, Pilate is the unjust judge of 
the Civil Courts, and Caiaphas and Annas are the evil ecclesiastical lawyers. 
The Morality, on the other hand, corresponds to the sermons on the Credo, 
Paternoster, Commandments, Vices and Virtues, etc., and in both we find, 
besides the same personification and allegory, that same tragic feeling for 
humanity trembling on the brink of the grave, of death overshadowing the 
whole of human life, which in an unbroken continuity of tradition connects the 
twelfth-century Poema Morale with Shakespeare's Jaques and Hamlet. In 
both sermon and drama, in other words, there is the same matter and doctrine, 
the same treatment, realistic and dramatic, the same details of character and 
incident, and even, for there is much actual dialogue in the sermons, the same 
language — in fact, “every variety of expression to be found in the plays ...... 
is of the very stuff and essence of the medieval English sermon” (p. 474). 
Here again then, as with the satire, we have the creation, not of the common 
people, but of the preacher — of the homilist turned playwright. 

In his last chapter Dr. Owst reminds us that we are after all, however, 
still in the medieval world, that, notwithstanding all its foreshadowings of 
modern literature, illustrated in scores of examples throughout the book, the 
pulpit’s closest relations remain with that great poem that is the masterpiece of 
medizval popular literature, the Vision of Piers Plowman, which “represents 
nothing more nor less than the quintessence of English medieval preaching 
gathered up into a single metrical piece of unusual charm and vivacity” 
(p. 549). or, “so far from being in any way unique, the ‘tone of thought’ in 
Piers Plowman [is] in perfect accord with that of the most commonplace 
orthodox preaching of the times, indeed a perfect echo in every respect of the 
Church’s message to the world” (p. 548) — that all the orders of society are 
divinely appointed and necessary; that each is created for the benefit of 
the rest and all are designed for a common purpose; that each is to keep 
to his own calling, for while at birth and at death all men are equal, 
on earth they are not; and that the division due to local and class feeling 
is the result of sin, which has a social and national as well as individual 
significance. The Church’s final estimate of the classes is not, of course, 
to be found in the literature of correction, whose business is condemnation 
not praise, but in frank remarks scattered by the way, and here, in the 
canonisation of hard work and the commendation of the honest toiling poor, 
to the virtues of whom alone among the classes reference is made, we find the 
genesis of the immortal hero, Piers the Plowman himself. 

The pulpit, then, is behind the whole of modern English literature — that 
is Dr. Owst's great conclusion. And the magnitude of the task he has 
performed can be readily appreciated from the fact that, though, as he modestly 
puts it, this book “is intended to serve merely as an introductory guide, not 
as an exhaustive treatise’ (p. xv), yet it runs easily to six hundred pages. 
Indeed, none of the preachers of whom he speaks can have been more 
indefatigable than Dr. Owst. In ten years he has read, besides the huge 
mass of printed sources, some thousands of manuscripts, in both Latin and 
English, scattered throughout the country, and this vast amount of difficult 
matter he handles dexterously and with ease, making the narrative ‘‘as often 
as possible, a mosaic of the actual phrases of the preachers themselves” 
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(p. xvi). For every sentence quoted he gives a full and exact reference, in 
footnotes totalling over 2,500; while, as he is necessarily limited even in six 
hundred pages to but a small selection of the material, he supplements this by 
innumerable further references in the invaluable footnotes. As~ regards 
arrangement he adopts a convenient subject-matter division under some 
half-dozen comprehensive headings (Realism, Allegory, Fiction, Instruction, 
Satire, Drama), for each of which he draws illustrations from the whole fiela. 
A warm tribute is due, not only to the conspicuous success of his treatmeat, 
but also to his skill in combining innumerable quotations into a thoroughly 
readable narrative; while his sense of form, warm, human outlook, and eloquent 
style all combine to make this, not only a piece of scholarship of the first rank, 
but also an altogether fascinating and delightful book. 


Nijmegen. W. A. G. Doyte-Davipson. 


Mary of Nemmegen. A facsimile reproduction of the copy of the 
English version in the Huntington Library with an introduction by 
Harry Morcan Ayres and Apriaan JAcop Barnouw. Harvard 
University Press, 1932 [Milford, Oxford Univ. Press, 13/— net. } 


This attractive little book is indispensable for those who want to become 
acquainted with the numerous questions and side-issues concerning the 
famous late Middle-Dutch miracle play of Mariken van Nieumeghen, a kind 
of female Dr. Faustus, who for seven years — nay worse: for more than 
seven years — lived and had intercourse with the devil, repented through the 
intervention of the Virgin Mary, and expiated her sins in the convent of 
converted sinners at Maestricht.} 

The purpose of this review is to offer students interested in the literary 
relations between the Low Countries and England in the sixteenth century, 
a short exposition of the significance of this publication for the study of the 
play and, besides, to introduce them to the very extensive literature which has 
sprung up around it. As regards the latter, three periods may be distinguished: 
the first from 1840—1904, the second from 1904—1929, the third from 
1929 onwards. 


In 1840 the Flemish poet Prudens van Duyse gave a synopsis of the play 
in the Kunst- en Letterbode; in 1853 this was followed by a beautiful reprint 
of the play by Baron Jules de Saint-Genois in the series of Werken der 
Vlaamsche Bibliophilen. For it he used two unique printed copies of 1615, 
and he considered the play a remarkable specimen of mediaeval superstition. 
As early as 1854 Dr. Joh. van Vloten published a new edition, adapted from 
De Saint-Genois’, and from a likewise unique printed copy of 1608, printed 
by Herman van Borculo, Utrecht, who had introduced considerable alterations 
in an extant copy. since the play flavoured too strongly of Roman Catholicism 


to suit his taste. 


1A lous history of Mary of Nimmegen, translated from the Middle Dutch by 
Harry Siorgoa Rares: with ue introduction by Adriaan J. Barnouw. The Hague, 1924. 
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Even here there was proof conclusive that older texts must have been in 
circulation. 

When we have: stated besides that the German folklorist J. W. Wolf, 
in his Niederlandische Sagen (1843), declared that even in his days the legend 
was popular among the lower classes in Antwerp, and that he printed an oral 
tradition under no. 453, our survey of the most important publications in the 
first period is complete. 

All of them have merely historical value nowadays. As regards the literary 
appreciation of the play it is rather peculiar that, as late as 1885, Prof. W. J. 
A. Jonckbloet did not consider it worth mentioning in the third edition of 
his Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde. 


It was the commencement of a new period when Dr. P. Leendertz, in 
preparation of his standard edition of Middelnederlandsche Dramatische 
Poezie, sent a circular letter to a hundred libraries abroad to inquire what 
they possessed in the way of Dutch plays. 

News came from the then Kénigliche Hof- und Staatsbibliothek at Munich 
that they had in custody an old copy of 1518 or 1519, printed by Willem 
Vorsterman, Antwerp. At the instigation of Dr. L. the publishing firm of 
Nijhoff issued a facsimile of it in 1904. 

The English version, printed by Jan van Doesborch, Antwerp, he found 
mentioned in De Saint-Genois, who knew the book from an auction catalogue 
of the firm of Ellis, London, of June 9th, 1826, p. 62, no. 964. Wan Vloten 
copied the title in his edition, since when the book has been repeatedly 
mentioned and discussed without anybody ever having seen it.1 

At first Dr. L. looked for this version in vain. At his inquiry the firm of 
Quaritch, London, was so obliging as to refer him to Mrs. H.-E. Christie- 
Miller as the owner of the book, and through the kind offices of Rob. Proctor, 
R. E. Graves and Dr. A. E. H. Swaen she supplied him with the data to be 
found in his preface. 

As now appears from the facsimile reproduction, the booklet contains the 
same woodcuts — besides two that do not belong to the text — as 
Vorsterman’s edition. They are, however, printed from other blocks, and are 
to be regarded as the originals, as they are much superior to Vorsterman’s, 
especially in the character and expression of the heads. At the same time 
they are superior to those in most of Van Doesborch’s other publications. 
This points to their not having been expressly cut for this version, a 
conclusion supported by yet another indication. Wan Doesborch inserted 
two strange woodcuts from blocks he had used on an earlier occasion in 
Frederick of Jennen; consequently, he must have thought that there were 
too few. But if he had had blocks expressly cut for this version, he might as 
well have ordered one or two more. That the two strange woodcuts should 
have been substituted for one that had become defective would be plausible 
only if we found one or two more illustrations belonging to the text in 
Vorsterman. We may, therefore, assume that the unknown older edition, too, 
did not contain more prints than those we are familiar with. It is pretty 


1 Dr. P. Leendertz Jr., Mariken van Nieumeghen in Tijdschr. v. Ned. taal- en letterkund 
XXXVII (1918), p. 245. The early history of this copy, from 1773 until it eventually eruet 
into the possession of Mr. Christie-Miller, may be found in Rob. Proctor, Jan van Doesborgh, 
Printer at Antwerp (London, 1894), pp. 28-31. 
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certain, then, that Van Doesborch took over the blocks from another printer, 
and that Vorsterman had these same illustrations cut anew 1. 

As is well-known, the Middle-Dutch miracle play has a characteristic 
form in all printed copies: the dramatic parts in verse are always introduced 
or finished off by a bit of prose. It struck the learned author of Middel- 
nederlandsche Dramatische Poézie that these prose fragments had been 
translated fairly accurately, although not faultlessly 2, whereas the contents 
of the original verse had been merely reproduced, sometimes in greatly 
abridged form.? On account of this he considered the English version of 
little value for textual criticism and so paid but scant attention to it. 

One realises that Dr. L. had some remarkable discoveries to set forth in his 
book on Mnl. dram. Poezie, owing to which the older publications entirely lost 
their value. He was the first to start from Vorsterman’s copy of 1518 as 
a foundation. The bits of prose he rejected as superfluous, later excrescences, 
and had them printed in small type among the various readings. 

Several people took exception to this procedure; it was considered to be 
detrimental to the context. A number of experts expressed their opinion on 
this question without finding a solution which could be universally accepted. 

In this way a large number of articles appeared offering textual exposition, 
conjectures, cultural-historical and theological particulars, besides views on 
the characteristic epic-dramatic form of the play. All this literature has been 
incorporated in the latest edition.4 

A lecture by L. C. Michels 5 forms a worthy conclusion to this series of 
studies: various details are once more taken under the magnifying-glass 
without yielding anything fundamentally new; it seemed as if the final word 
on Mariken had been said. Little could we guess that important discoveries 
were to be made which would steer speculation into altogether new channels. 


In 1920 the famous Christie-Miller collection was put up for auction and 
the unique copy of Mary of Nemmegen passed into the hands of the firm 
of Quaritch, who quoted it in their catalogue no. 369 at £900. 

In 1924 it passed into the possession of the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California; so it was to them the expert on the old art of printing, 
Miss M. E. Kronenberg, applied when requiring bibliographical information 


1 Cf. M. E. Kronenberg, De houtsneden in M. v. N. en het Engelsche volksboek in Het 
Boek XVIII (1929), p. 177-186. That Vorsterman’s edition is not the oldest was already 
evident (Mnl. Dram. Poezie, p. CXXXIX). We now know. too that the oldest edition 
or editions were not published by him. Dr. Leendertz — as opposed to Miss Kronenberg 
— holds that they were not published by Van Doesborch either, because Proctor in his 
study of this printer declares that the woodcuts in Mary of Nimmegen are greatly superior 
to those in his other publications. This disposes of the exact dating of Vorsterman’s 
edition, as it need not be older than the translation. We may now say that the former 
— and this also applies to the Lanseloet printed by V. — appeared between 1518 and 1543. 
The watermarks point to the early part of this period, which agrees with Miss Kronenberg's 
conclusions (l.c., pp. 185-186). — The English translation was dated by Proctor “1518-1519 ?", 
which, as Miss Kronenberg (l.c., p. 185) has shown, there is no reason to doubt. 

2 Verses 148, 246, 293, 304, 448, 503, 726-727 shade ident been pe etl) translated, 
ikewise the word ommegankdach in the prose passage following verse , 

i In the English lise at verses 98-106, 110-136, 387-402, 505-521, 618-647 are wanting; 
so are the refrain and the play of Masscheroen. According to Miss Kronenberg they are 
of course extensions in the Middle-Dutch text. 
Dr. W. H. Beuken, Mariken van Nieumeghen, Zutphen, 1931. 
5 Tijdschrift voor Taal en Letteren, XV (1927). 
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for some descriptions in the sequel to the Nederlandsche Bibliographie van 
1500 tot 1540 ('s-Gravenhage, 1923). 

She got more than she expected; she was sent a photographic reproduction 
of the whole book. 

The study of this inspired two detailed articles 1 in which Miss Kronenberg 
tried to prove that this English version (D) was-to be considered the 
almost literal translation of a Middle-Dutch prose-story, since lost, which 
was dramatized in Vorsterman’s printed edition (A). In that case the prose 
fragments would not be later additions but bits left from the original story, 
which did not lend themselves to dramatisation. 

Besides enthusiastic admiration, among others from Dr. C. P. Burger 2, 
these studies raised the vehement opposition of Prof. A. J. Barnouw and 
Dr. W. H. Beuken 3. 

Barnouw holds that D is a version of A and, besides, propounds a new 
theory, viz. that the play in its original form was written entirely in verse. 
An identical assertion was made years ago by Dr. Boekenoogen as regards 
the chapbook of Jan van Beverley 4, which in its epic-dramatic form shows 
a certain similarity to A. On p. 44 in his edition Boekenoogen draws 
attention to a few rhymes left in the bits of prose. 

Yet Barnouw’s theory is difficult to accept. 

That his crop of rhymes should prove rather meagre was to be expected; all 
in all he marshals ten cases. His material is not quite so convincing as one is 
led to expect, which is worse. He has obtained the majority of rhymes by 
introducing slight alterations, e.g. substituting stede for stadt, or even conjuring 
up a form oome as a rhyme for Rome. ‘The three cases where he achieves 
rhyme by choosing a different word altogether are not intrinsically conclusive, 
needless to say. 

After verse 328 Barnouw would like to read - 


bleven teerende seer rijckelijc[ken] 
[ende] voer een yegelijcken 
betaelden. 


Like the other verses reconstructed by Barnouw, these are far too short. 
Moreover an adverb ending in -lijcken occurs only once in the whole play 
(verse 120), whereas otherwise it generally ends in -lijc5. It is hazardous 
to ascribe such an unusual form to the author in emendations. 

After verse 555 Barnouw sees a rhyme in geschiede—verblide. But the 
rhyme ie—i does not occur in the whole play. 

The remaining three cases are actual rhymes, it is true, but these rhymes 
are so simple and obvious as to be inconspicuous when one reads the play. 
Besides, speaking generally, the occurrence of an occasional rhyme in any 
given prose passage is nothing out of the common. 


1 Nieuwe Taalgids XXIII (1929) and Het Boek XVIII (1929). 
2 Het Boek XVIII (1929). 
3 The Germanic Review VI (1931) and Tijdschrift voor Taal en Letteren XIX (1931). 
Dr. G. J. Boekenoogen, Dit es die Historie ende Leven vanden Heilyghen Heremijt Sint 
Jan van Beverley die sijnder suster vercrachte ende vermoerde doer ingheven des viants 
(Leiden, 1903). 

5 A has here spijtelijcken, where U and S have spijtelijc. Forms ending in -lijc occur in 
pee eae 99, 169, 177, 269, 270, 391, 424, 442, 551, 694, 736, 745, 767, 847, 959, 960, 
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As regards the prose of Jan van Beverley Boekenoogen distinguishes 
between passages turned from verse into prose and those inserted between 
the verses by way of elucidation, the verses in that case being continued 
of course. 

Barnouw tries to achieve something on these lines for Mariken. 

The prose passages from the pageant, inserted between two rhyming lines, 
and all the superscriptions he reckons among the latter. We are not told, 
however, what test he proposes to apply to the rest. For one who does not 
admit the conclusive force of the rhymes the distinction is without validity. 


For completeness’ sake I venture to add the results of my own researches 
as regards the notoriety of the legend in Roman-Catholic devotional literature. 

The traces of this story that I found in Germany proved to go back to an 
Italian collection of exempla by Father G. Rho, S. J., printed in 1655. 

The question then was how the legend had found its way to Italy. In 
Neophilologus XVIII (1932), p. 192, I was eventually able to indicate a Latin 
story by Father Hadrianus Lyraeus, S. J., of Antwerp, in his Trisagion 
Marianum of 1648, as a source. Lyraeus says: ‘“Haec ex archivis Traiectensis 
coenobij deprompta, relatione Antistitae aliisque codicibus ab annis centum 
excusis collecta ad me misit vir reverendus et doctus’”. For the origin and 
history of the legend this story certainly seems to be of great interest. 

When comparing this text (L) with A and a few provisional data about 
D, I noticed that in L and D alike a few passages are missing which occur 
in A. Realizing that this was not a sure foundation for assuming a close 
relation between the two, unless supported by further points of similarity, 
I fervently hoped that the facsimile edition of D, which we had been 
anticipating for some time, might throw more light on the subject. Now at 
last through the good offices of Professors Ayres and Barnouw the precious 
book is available, by which all sources known so far have become accessible 
to the investigator. 

A thorough and consistent comparison may eventually lead us to a sound 
opinion about Miss Kronenberg’s theory and the relation between A, D and L. 

That such research work involves its own specific difficulties is obvious, 
as I have reason to know. 

Two instances seem particularly to point to the priority of the dramatic text: 

1, Than desyred she Satan that he wold goo with hyr to the lande of Gelder 
for to se howe that my unkyll and my aunte that knowe nat where I am 
become ...... (p. 21). 

This my will probably have to be accounted for in this way: the first half 
of the sentence is translated from the prose passage following verse 647, the 
second half from verse 652 and subsequent verses. 

In that case this would be the locus classicus to prove that the translator 
must have used the text of the play as a model, and not a prose text. 

Against it the argument may be adduced that Prof. F. A. Stoett in his 
Middelnederlandsche Syntaxis devotes a whole paragraph to this sudden 
transition from the oratio indirecta to the oratio directa 1, and that similar 

places in the Historie der vier Heemskinderen have repeatedly been quoted 
_ by Prof. Overdiep 2. 


A. Stoett, Middelnederlandsche Syntaxis_(’s-Grav., 1909), § 362. 
S. 


tee Ets 
2 G. S. Overdiep, De Historie van den vier Heemskinderen, Gron.-Den Haag, 2z.j. 
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Hence this instance would only be convincing if it could be established 
beyond dispute — Stoett does not quote any sources — that such transitions 
occur exclusively or chiefly in texts turned from verse into prose. 

2. The translator evidently was not familiar with refrains. In the English 
version corresponding to 563 and subsequent verses he again brings in the 
drops of wine and even makes Satan say that Emmeken had promised the day 
before to perform that trick (cf. verses 482 and 503). When Emmeken is 
going to perform the geometrical feat, all are to be silent, “want rethorijcke 
wil gehoort zijn”: “whyle that I must nedes shewe unto you that poynte of 
iemotrye than muste ye all kepe our [your] pece and speke nomore for 
rethoryke wyll be harde’. 

At any rate A is a great deal better and quite indispensable in order to 
account for this passage. All the same it is not altogether satisfactory here. 
First Mariken is to perform the trick with the.drops of wine, then we hear 
no more about it, and all of a sudden we hear her declaiming about rhetoric. 
One sometimes wonders, if rhetorica might not be conceived to be “redeneer- 
kunst’” (Verdam) or “the art of using language so as to persuade or influence 
others” and “faculty of using eloquent and persuasive language’ (Murray) 
and thus might bear upon the “‘poynte of iemotrye’ which Mariken meant to 
perform. Manifestly it was her intention to give a mathematical proof of 
the number of drops of wine. However this may be, neither text is here 
altogether satisfactory. 

In other places again D is superior to A. As early as 1904 Dr. Leendertz 
pointed out an inaccuracy in the chronology of the play1. The Prologue 
points to 1465, the aunt’s death takes place in 1471, Mary’s conversion three 
years later, consequently in 1474. On the other hand, starting from the 
Prologue Mariken has lived seven years with Satan and so her conversion 
takes place in 1472. 

In A Moenen says, in verse 700: “Know your aunt is three years dead”. 
D has: “She is deed more than a yere agoo’, and the whole computation tallies. 

Moreover various emendations made by Dr. Leendertz in his publication in 
the Mnl. dram. Poezie are corroborated by D2, while Prof. Barnouw has 
pointed out three passages which are manifestly wanting in A 3. 

We may deduce from this that the translator at any rate did not have a 
copy of A before him. As Van Doesborch borrowed the woodcuts from an 
earlier edition, it is quite likely that the older text was used for the translation. 


That the whole story should be a fiction of the author seems too modern 
an idea to me. We probably come nearer the truth, if we assume that he 
dramatized a story he had heard. Such stories as a rule were based on oral 
tradition and were quite popular long before they were cast in some literary 
mould or other. 

That the author in his turn added considerably to the story in order to 
make it clearer, more graphic, instructive and edifying, is obvious. But what 
is due to him besides the literary form will always be difficult to ascertain. 

That the refrain and the play of Masscheroen at any rate are secondary, 
nobody will doubt. An English prose version, in which either is wanting, 


1 Historie van Mariken van Nieumeghen, a facsimile reproduction, ’s-Grav. 1904, p. 2. 
2 Verses 166, 168, 170, 183, 270, 283, 499. 
3 The Germanic Review VI (1931), p. 81. 
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might, therefore, very well be the translation of a Middle-Dutch prose story. 
The division into chapters and the continuous punctuation with prose passages 
could in that case be most elegantly accounted for. Even if Miss Kronenberg’s 
arguments should all be refuted, so to say, still her hypothesis would-in every 
respect continue to be worth considering. 

Proof conclusive, however, I have not found; rather a few indications to 
the contrary. 

If D were the translation of a text which A had partly turned into verse, 
we should expect a few particulars which A had left unused. As a matter 
of fact we do find such instances, but only occasionally do they yield a 
new idea. 

Only the scene in the forge, where Mariken is put in irons, and the 
mention of “the fyrst maker of the boke” are worth noting. 

From the aesthetic point of view Miss Kronenberg values D very highly, 
but it seems difficult to share her favourable opinion. Again and again there 
is a great deal of verbosity, but in reality no more is said than in A. Thus, for 
verses 224-225 in D we read: “J shall gyve unto you manye other costely 
iewelles and also money at youre pleasure so that ye shall lacke no thynge at 
all and you shall have all your owne pleasure to do that thynge that ye will 
desyre so that there is no woman shall have the pleasure that ye shall have’. 

What D gives more than A are elucidations, explanations or edifying - 
remarks, such as may be found in later editions of other works 1. 

It deserves notice that these enlargements gradually increase in number; 
as he wrote the translator seems to have got the knack of them. 

It stands to reason that D tallies more accurately with the prose passages 
of A than with the verse. But here too a growing ease is discernible. 

That in the beginning the names of Guelder and Grave have been omitted, 
may be due to the fact that the translator presumed that they were unknown 
to his English readers. 

All things considered I do not believe that Miss Kronenberg’s hypothesis is 
supported by the text of D. We can only wait for a new discovery, the 
copy used for the translation, which will definitely settle the matter either 
one way or another. 


Den Helder. G. W. WoLTHUIS. 


Die geistesgeschichtlichen Grundlagen des englischen Literatur- 
barocks. Von Paut Meissner. Miinchen: Max Hueber. 1934. 
x + 292 pp. RM. 12. 


Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy. By ELIZABETH 
Hoitmes. Oxford: Blackwell. 1933. x + 62 pp. 4/6 net. 


An imposing bulk of research has been dedicated in Germany in the last 
few years to the definition of Baroque; most of it inspired by Wolfflin’s 
Grundbegriffe and Fritz Strich’s application of them to the study of literature. 
The method consists in finding one or several couples of opposite ideas which 


1 Dr. P. Leendertz, Mnl. dram. Poezie, p. CXXVI. 
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provide what is considered a convenient vantage-ground for the survey of a 
whole period. The various phenomena are then more or less neatly marshalled 
under either of the opposites, searchlights are made to play on the formations, 
all the bands converge in the impressive finale, and one leaves the literary 
Tattoo with a sense of something very overwhelming and very artificial. 

Paul Meissner’s love of dyads is heralded by every one of his chapters: 
Expansion und Konzentration, Makrokosmos und Mikrokosmos, Siinde und 
Erlésung, Glaube und Vernunft, Absolutismus und Demokratie, Atektonischer 
und tektonischer Stil; and even, to finish off, Abschluss und Ausklang, after 
which Namenregister sounds rather lonely, and one would like to call the 
index Namen- und Sachregister, just for the sake of parallelism. I do not 
think there is a single book on seventeenth century English (and perhaps 
also foreign) literature which Meissner does not quote (although T. S. Eliot's 
views on the Baroque, which have had sucha following in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, are not mentioned, possibly because they are scattered in a number 
of essays and lectures); apparently, Paul Meissner has read all writers, both 
literary and less strictly so, of the period; he is accurate in his quotations, 
sound in his information, a good scholar and a good philosopher. Why, 
then, does his book leave one with the impression of having missed what is 
the real essence of Baroque? Perhaps because Paul Meissner, in trying to 
present to the readers all the facets of the seventeenth century, has forgotten 
an important element: proportion? For though in this period — as, indeed, 
in any other epoch — all aspects of human culture are represented, so that, 
for instance, side by side with the pictorial florid style (atektonischer Stil) 
many examples of the logical concise one (tektonischer Stil) can be found, 
the real point is not this plurality of tendencies, but, rather which tendency 
bears the accent. In a word, Paul Meissner has given us a valuable 
history of ideas, has shown us the seventeenth century in the light of its 
contribution to the history of European culture at large; he has not given us 
a history of taste, he has not shown us what are the peculiarities of the 
seventeenth century. True, he considers that too much has been made of its 
eccentricities (p. 255), and would like us to take as a starting point the widest 
possible category, the idea of discord which he sees inherent in all manifest- 
ations of the century. But is not discord a character common to all epochs; 
else, if such a dynamic force had ever been absent, how would further 
development have been possible in history? He is content with the dyad 
“expansion and concentration” as with a key destined to open all the secrets 
of the century; but these terms are too vague, they are not proper to one 
more than to another period, just as systole and diastole are no more 
peculiar to one man than to another. He agrees with H. Epstein (Die 
Metaphysizierung in der literarwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung und ihre 
Folgen, in Germanische Studien, Bd. 73, 1929) in warning against the danger 
of simplifying the complexity of historical development for the sake of 
emphasizing certain values; but he has incurred the opposite danger, of fixing 
his attention so much on that complexity, that the only categories which he 
could find to comprehend every aspect, are common to all ages. Therefore 
it is not without a sense of surprise that the reader is every now and then 
confronted with the term Barockmensch. Why use the term Baroque at all ? 
Paul Meissner would have been better advised had he left that term to 
designate the peculiarities of the taste of the age; ‘seventeenth century man” 
would have been more appropriate to his exposition. 
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As I was saying, there is no branch of seventeenth century literary and 
scientific activity which Paul Meissner has not explored, availing himself, in 
most cases, of previous researches, such as E. Cassirer’s admirable Platonische 
Renaissance in England (see English Studies, XV, no. 6, pp. 228-30), 
Grierson’s Cross Currents (see English Studies, XII, no. 3, pp. 117-19), etc. 
He only gives a passing mention to Quarles’s Emblems, which, already in 1931, 
had been shown by T. O. Beachcroft (in an interesting, though somewhat 
inaccurate, article in the Dublin Review) to contain so much of the spirit of 
the age (on the same page 108 where he mentions Quarles, Meissner quotes 
lines of Crashaw which seem inspired by a Jesuit emblem book, Typus Mundi); 
he has much to say on Thomas and Henry Vaughan’s interest in alchemy, 
but he has not seen Miss Holmes’s study on the subject. This latter book 
aims at being only an addition to Prof. Martin’s notes on H. Vaughan’s 
poems so far as his connection with occult philosophy is concerned. For this 
purpose Miss Holmes has studied Thomas Vaughan’s works (which were 
reprinted in 1919 in a little known edition by the Theosophical Publishing 
House, with an introduction and notes by A. E. Waite), and has been able 
to establish many striking parallels. Henry Vaughan ‘‘does more than 
entertain these beliefs (i.e. those of the Hermetic Philosophy) in thought. 
He lives them in emotion, and then images them in poetry. The result lies 
not so much in frequency of direct reference to Hermetic tradition as in a 
charging of his poetic atmosphere with this idea of “sympathy”. Meeting, as 
we think, some predisposition in himself, it becomes an intuitive knowledge, 
like an inward sense of touch, directed towards the objects of Nature.” Miss 
Holmes’s little study shows the same qualities of discrimination, subtlety in 
analysis, and felicity in parallels between various poets, which distinguished 
her Aspects of Elizabethan Imagery (see English Studies, XI, no. 6, 
pp. 227-31). 


Rome. Mario Praz. 


Carlyle and German Thought: 1819—1934. By CHARLES FREDERICK 
Harrow. (Yale Studies in English, LXXXII.) xii + 346 pp. 8° 
New-Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. $2.50 


Carlyle, Sa Premiére Fortune Littéraire en France (1825—1865). 
Par ALAN Cargy Tayior. (Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature 
Comparée, tome 61). 260 pp. in 8°. Paris: Champion. 1929 35 fr. 


There is some ground to review these two books together; they both deal 
with Carlyle, as a recipient and as a possible source of influence. But the 
connection between them, at bottom, is only slight; and their interest is 
decidedly not equal. 

Pihesior Hariold’s study is of outstanding merit. He has tackled once 
more what might have seemed the well worn subject of Carlyle’s indebtedness 
to German thought. But he has done better than anyone before him, and 
given the problem such ample and thorough treatment, that his survey might 
prove a landmark, and keep in a position of authority for more than a brief 
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period. He has not shirked any of his duties; indeed, his one fault — if 
that is any fault — would seem to be his almost excessive conscientiousness 
in going as far as possible to the bottom of every issue that arose right or left. 
We are thus given, not only an account of what Carlyle borrowed from the 
Germans, and of the how and when of the borrowings; but of the why as 
well, and the wherefore. The broadening of the research is no gratuitous 
freak. Professor Harrold is fully aware of the difficulties involved in his 
subject. While he shows himself keenly inquisitive on the track of “influences”, 
he keeps remarkably clear of the enthusiasm which scents a debt wherever an 
analogy or a parallelism of inspiration can be proved. His conclusions, in every 
case, are guarded, and carry the more weight. No less careful is his notion of 
what an influence normally is: the development of a mind, according to its own 
inner law, under some external stimulus. So the nature and the extent of 
Carlyle’s indebtedness to German thought cannot be properly gauged, unless 
Carlyle’s temper and the sum of his mental experience are realized and kept in 
mind. The inquiry thus shades off into a full intellectual biography of Carlyle, 
from the special angle of his relation to Germany. More particular queries, 
meanwhile, are constantly cropping up; and almost every part of every chapter 
is called upon to shed new light on one or the other of the many vexed 
questions with which the problem is beset. Chapter II, for instance, attempts 
to clear up the tangled notions that have gathered around what is called 
Carlyle’s conversion; a relevant point certainly, since but for that spiritual 
change, an altogether different character would have reacted in a very 
different way to the German stimulus. The view here accepted and further 
developed is that which had been put forward by Prof. W. Leopold in Die 
Religidse Wurzel von Carlyles Literarischer Wirksamkeit, etc., 1922. In 
Chapter III, among other points, stress is laid, not for the first time, on 
Madame de Staél’s book as one of the main channels through which Carlyle 
formed his general idea of what was original in Germany; the evidence in the 
case is presented afresh, and more tellingly. The German writers themselves 
meant as much to Carlyle as their ideas; and their personalities, such as they 
must have appeared to the young Scottish writer, are briefly but pregnantly 
outlined. Chapters IV to VIII inclusive take up, in a logical order, the main 
tenets of Carlyle’s general philosophy, from his conception of the universe to 
his theory of reason, understanding, phantasy; his view of history, his notion 
of heroism, and his more properly ethical beliefs. Under each heading, again, 
the several aspects of the subject are considered; and the connection between 
Carlyle’s ideas and those of his German predecessors is investigated as 
precisely as possible, the German phrase from which the Carlylean formula 
grew, or which parallels it, being given due prominence. The whole 
discussion is of very rich interest. It is conducted with a watchful sense of 
the differences that may lurk behind superficial analogies of treatment; and 
no more is affirmed than the texts unequivocally vouch for. After this 
comprehensive study, in the course of which some ghosts are laid, but positive 
findings are far more numerous, the conclusion, which firmly establishes views 
tentatively held by previous workers, is the more striking: ‘‘In his handling 
of German ideas Carlyle touched nothing that he did not’ alter. From first 
to last, he was the born Calvinist, seeking to reconstruct, largely from German 
thought, a belief in the transcendent sovereignty of Right and in a world of 
immanent divine law. Independent in spirit, groping half-articulately for new 
forms of concept and faith, innocently wandering among complex systems of 
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thought, and naively appropriating a huge segment of one doctrine and uniting 
it with part of another, he dwelt fundamentally in the steadfast simplicity of 
an Hebraic point of view” ...... “The result of his attempt could scarcely be 
other than a curiously eclectic philosophy, an unharmonious body of thought 
which indeed, after 1834, rapidly relegated to the background most of its 
metaphysical elements, when his interests became centered on history and 
social ideals” ...... “Though he had partially accepted the “new evangel” 
presented by Germany, he never parted wholly from some of the thought- 
forms of dogmatic Christianity: he never made the “exodus from Houndsditch”. 
Though the author of Sartor Resartus, he never adequately re-tailored his 
convictions. His failure to do so contributed one of the major elements in the 
Victorian compromise” (p. 235-236). — A valuable Appendix, by Prof. 
Leopold. deals with the information Carlyle could gather upon German 
literature from the German handbooks upon that subject then existing, and 
lays stress on the remarkably intuitive quality to which, under the circum- 
stances, his perception of values testifies, while a special mention is made of 
his indebtedness, in that respect, to Franz Horn (p. 244-246). The notes 
(pp. 249-324) are very useful; and of course a bibliography and an Index 
are not lacking. 

Among the points of fresh interest in the survey, a few more may be 
mentioned: the evidence produced to the effect that Dugald-Stewart’s Disser- 
tation on the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy “had 
more importance ...... for Carlyle’s early approach to philosophy than has been 
generally recognized” (p. 37); an apt formulation of Carlyle’s wavering 
between a pantheistic and a theistic view of the divine immanence, “between 
a love of nature as suffused with deity, and a rejection of her as a tloud on 
the otherwise-dazzling face of truth” (81); a full discussion of the manner in 
which he interpreted Fichte’s idealistic philosophy of Nature through that of 
Berkeley, while reaching a ‘‘practical comprehension” of the Fichtean doctrine 
of the Ego (96-101); an examination of Carlyle’s departure from Fichte in 
his notion of the “average man” as a possible partaker of spiritual revelation, 
and in his deflecting the concept of the ‘‘Gelehrter’” so as to include such 
“heroes” as Odin, Mahomet, Luther and Knox (p. 192-196); etc. 


Mr. A. C. Taylor's Carlyle —— Sa Premiére Fortune Littéraire en France, 
1825—1865, is carefully done. The light it throws on the beginnings of 
Carlyle’s reception in France is new and at times curious: it is interesting, for 
instance, to find that Philaréte Chasles — according to Mr. Taylor's very 
acceptable conjecture — was responsible for two extraordinarily free 
translations or rather adaptations of Carlyle’s “Signs of the Times” and 
“Corn-law Rhymes” in the “Revue Britannique” (1829 and 1832 respectively). 
The sorry tale of Carlyle’s conflict with the largely mythical story of the 
“Vengeur”, and with the stubborn power of a patriotic legend, is fully told 
(p. 36-46). The French critics who busied themselves with Carlyle’s work 
before 1865 were not very many, but the quality, as Mr. Taylor justly points 
out, makes up for the quantity: the reactions of Chasles, Michelet, Montégut, 
Lamartine, Taine; to the violently original and aggressively British thought 
and style of Sartor, The French Revolution, Hero-Worship, Past and Present, 
are a repaying study in almost every case. With those names should be 
associated that of a forgotten critic, Antoine Dilmans, who in the Revue 
Indépendante” did very estimable work as a pioneer of the recognition 
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gradually granted to Carlyle in France. Taine, who winds up the list, is of 
course the most eminent, and his essay finally gave Carlyle a place in the 
literary consciousness of the cultivated French public at large; but it was 
Montégut, Mr. Taylor conclusively shows, whom a special affinity made the 
most penetrating and the most intuitive admirer. This competent and scholarly 
piece of work would deserve only praise, had the author proved quite able to 
handle the facts which he had gathered with the ease one should expect from 
a constructive study. His modesty makes him a trifle too ready to welcome 
the opinions of others; and the fact that the present writer is honoured with 
frequent and generous quotation does not soothe away all his uneasiness on 
that score. To slight traces of confusion and to a general diffuseness, some 
slips in the French (which to Mr. Taylor is a foreign language) should be 
added: “Ayant ainsi détruit une grande partie de l’évidence”’ (des témoignages), 
p. 40; “Nous éfions un peu étonné de lire” (nous avons été), p. 57 note 31; etc. 


Paris. L. CAZAMIAN. 


Gentleman-Ideal und Gentleman-Erziehung. Von Dr. AucusT 
Hoyer. (Erziehungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, hrsg. von A. 
Fischer, O. Kroh, P. Luchtenberg. Bd. I.) Leipzig: Meiner. 1933. 
2235; 


This book is one of the many studies on the English gentleman. In fact, 
the more we think about the problem the less we are able to give an exact 
definition of what the English gentleman really is. We can outline the 
essential features of this type of man, we know something of its unique hold 
on the English mentality, but there are not two people who really agree in 
defining the details. One of the best treatises on the subject is Ruth Kelso's 
book The Doctrine of the English Gentleman (University of Illinois Press, 
1929), which is not mentioned in Dr. Hoyler’s bibliography. It gives a 
compendious account of the main facts on which the problems are based, and 
discusses them with great wisdom and insight. 

Dr. Hoyler has a point of view and an aim of his own in dealing with his 
subject, and it must be admitted that his examination of the various factors 
which make up the ideal of the English gentleman is careful and sound. Of 
course, a comprehensive book of this kind is always bound to be unbalanced. 
The facts, for instance, which are given by Dr. Hoyler are well-known and 
only a somewhat tiring repetition of what has been discussed over and over 
again in books on English education. Apart from this, however, the inter- 
pretation of the facts is likely to rouse great interest. 

In his first chapter he comes to the conclusion that the ideal in question 
is a blend of political and aristocratic elements. The gentleman is the 
political leader, who, owing to the systematic training of his social and moral 
qualities is fit to exercise a very great influence on his fellow-men. In its 
origin this ideal was limited to the upper classes only, but as time went on, 
and new classes of society entered the field of public attention, its range was 
widened, though the inspiration drawn from it remained as strong as in the 
beginning. 
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In the section headed “Die Stellung einzelner Werte im Gentleman-Ideal” 
Dr. H. discusses in a very philosophical way the different types of character 
which come under the gentleman ideal. In his clever analysis he shows that 
economic and social values are dominant, whereas theoretical and aesthetic 
ideals remain in the background. 

The second part of the book deals with the education of the gentleman. 
Dr. Hoyler stresses the influence of athletics, and he is certainly right in 
stating that it is the team spirit that chiefly builds character. He portrays 
the boarding-school system and points out that the training of the intellect is 
of secondary importance here. When discussing these problems, Dr. Hoyler 
has in view the old and fashionable Public Schools which even to-day serve 
as guides in English education. But it has to be considered that the same 
ideals, though often imperfectly, are aimed at and realised by the Secondary 
Schools, too. Dr. Hoyler criticizes these as the great danger to the gentleman 
ideal. As a matter of fact they are too important not to be taken into account. 
Since 1902, when they were first established, they have undergone considerable 
changes; they have risen from mere measures of expediency in a technical age 
to responsible factors of English national life, and humanistic institutions in 
the widest sense of the word. 

The last section of the book is given to a review of the gentleman-ideal in 
the Renaissance period. It is somewhat misleading to state that all pedagogical 
interest in the 16th century was restricted to the nobility. The fact is that 
most of the Public Schools which were founded at that time aimed at giving 
a good education to the ‘poor scholar’, for the sons of the aristocracy were 
usually brought up at home or in the family of other noblemen. It was not 
until after the great political upheaval of the 17th century that the middle- 
class element was replaced by the aristocracy in the schools and universities. 
The humanists, in advocating the instruction of the young nobleman, did so 
chiefly in order to bring him into contact with the results of the new learning 
and to secure for him the social leadership that was in great danger of 
being lost. 

We learn from this last chapter that the spirit of the English Renaissance 
was not exclusively the basis of the gentleman ideal. The thesis of the 
English humanists demanding ‘mens sana in corpore sano according to Dr. 
Hoyler is too much indebted to the medieval spirit of knighthood to be the 
basis of the athletic ideal of the present with its team spirit. The intellectual 
inspiration of the 16th century furthermore is regarded by him as narrowing 
the vitality of the gentleman-ideal. Finally Dr. H. deplores the conflict be- 
tween the general ethical tendencies of the Renaissance and the traditional 
class ideals of the nobility. Statements like these are extremely interesting, 
though there is no denying the fact that Dr. H. is inclined to exaggerate. 
Moreover, he seems to overlook the fact that the gentleman-ideal even in 
the Renaissance was not exclusively a class ideal. An attempt was made 
to include a great many professions under the character of gentlemen (cf. 
G. W. Harrison, Description ef Eien 1555). In this way the modern 
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as the prototype of the theorist, and a third group of writers represents the 
aesthetic ideal after the pattern of Castiglione’s Courtier. 

The book under review has its weaknesses, but the solid research work 
and the fervour that animate it, will make it live. 


Breslau. P. MEISSNER. 


Altenglisches etymologisches Wérterbuch. Von F. HoLTHAUSEN. 
(Germanische Bibliothek IV, 7). Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1933— 
1934, 4-6 Lieferungen (dht-gdian pp. 241-428, I-XXVIII). (Price 
of the complete work RM. 17.50; cloth RM. 20.—.) 


The second half of this dictionary (a review of the first three parts appeared 
in English Studies for April 1933) has now been published. 

Together with the sixth and last instalment we get the Preface and twelve 
pages closely packed with additions and corrections. We also find a biblio- 
graphy, a very useful table giving the phonetic value of the different alphabets 
used in the languages quoted in the dictionary, some hints on quantity and 
accent in OE., as well as an outline of the vowel-system of WSax. 

As was to be expected, Prof. Holthausen avails himself of the Preface to 
explain the scope of his dictionary and at the same time to justify some of the 
features that have been criticized in the reviews published while the work 
was in progress. 

On the scarcity of ME. forms, Prof. Holthausen pleads guilty, but on all 
the other points he defends his views. This is no place for controversy, but 
we are sorry to say that the author’s arguments have not convinced us. It 
is a pity that, owing to lack of room, such a work should not be provided 
with indexes; but it is much more to be deplored that Prof. Holthausen should 
consider it natural to send his reader so frequently to Walde-Pokorny’s 
Weorterbuch for further information. Again he writes (pp. WVII-VIII): 
“Sachliche Erklarungen wurden bloss dann beigefiigt, wenn sie zum Ver- 
standnis der Etymologie erforderlich waren, denn ein etymologisches Worter- 
-buch soll und kann kein Reallexikon sein”. This puts the problem on its 
proper basis. Of course an etymological dictionary should not be an 
encyclopedia but, as we think we pointed out in our former review, “‘sachliche 
Erklérungen” are often wanting in this dictionary even when they would 
be indispensable. “Wer weitere Belehrung auf diesem Gebiete wiinscht 
findet in den bekannten Werken von Hoops und Schrader-Nehring alles, was 
er sucht”. But a direction to these valuable reference books at the proper 
place would not have been superfluous. The whole problem is whether an 
etymological dictionary is a book in which the student is supposed to find 
only what he already knows or to discover what he has yet to learn. 

The above remarks are made in no cavilling spirit: we simply regret that 
Prof. Holthausen, who was in a position to give us an excellent OE. 
etymological dictionary, has only presented us with a good one. As it stands, 
this book will of course be very useful and, as we hope that a new edition may 
be required within a reasonable space of time, we beg leave to append here 
another batch of remarks, mainly about “‘sachliche Erklarungen” 
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__Add Aba, Pn. OHG. Abo, Goth. aba “avo”, ON. afe. — Under ac 
Eiche’’, the comparison with Lat. aesculus is doubtful. — acolitis does not 
come from Lat. acoluthus but from Med. Lat. acolithus. — If acweorna 
Eichhorn” is a compound of weorna as stated under weorna why compare 
it with acol “erschrocken’’ and not with ac ‘‘Eiche” which explains it very 
well ? — afor “bitter’’ is compared with Lith. aitris (< IE. “ai-tro); Lith. 
aibrumas “Sodbrennen’’ would be more to the purpose. — Under afulic 
“verkehrt’’ add ModE. (obs.) awkly and cf. Weisweiler JF, 41, 345-350. — 
The very doubtful 4m? ‘‘Brenneisen” (postulated from #myrie “embers” and 


ModE. (dial.) oam, ON. eimr) is derived from al “Feuer, Brand”, but the 


reader is left to guess how. — The pers. name Anlaf is missing. — The 
comparison between afol “schrecklich”” and Lat. odium, Arm. ateam “hasse” 
is tentative and should have been qualified. — adamans “Diamant” is a 


nonce-word found in Alfred’s Cura Pastoralis and looks like a scribal error 
for *adamans. — Under @tor ‘Gift, Entziindung’”, cf. OSI. jadro ““Schwellen, 
Busen” and jadi “Gift”. Under awel add ModE. awl from the Icelandic. 
Prof. Holthausen takes the initial vowel to be long, which may be justified by 
ME. wel, wel, but it would have been better to say so. — Under ef- cf. 
ON. au- (au-vird, au-visli), Noreen, Altisl. Gramm. § 235, 2. — &g eh 
is said to be of unknown origin. But in spite of alterations from one 
language to another, this is certainly the OE. form of the IE. name of the 
egg; add ModE. egg from the ON. — Under &/1 “Ahle” read Lett. ‘ens. 
— Under &mette ‘“‘Ameise’ is reproduced Graff's etymology *a-maitjo 
“biter off which is very doubtful; Kluge compares OHG 4meiza with 
emazzig “‘emsig’, but like so many insect-names the word remains obscure. 
— Under escl “Esche” read OSI. *jaseni. — Under basu read berie; basu 
“purpurn” is said to be cognate with berie; but there is no explanation of 
how this relation is possible. — béam! “Baum” is distinguished by Prof. 
Holthausen, as well as by others, from Goth. bagms, ON. badmr, but without 
saying why and how. — bearu “Hain, Wald” is compared (tentatively) with 
Lat. far “Spelt”. This seems pretty doubtful; the equation is of course between 
Lat. far and OE. bére “Gerste”. — béaw “Bremse”’ is compared (after Kluge) 
with Lat. ficus; unless the reader of an etymological dictionary is supposed to 
accept any statement in blind faith he should be entitled to some sort of 
explanation. Why not add: < IE. *bhouqwos from a root *bhi “bee”. — 
Under béor “Bier’’ I regret that the very illuminating suggestion of Kluge- 


Gétze (from vulg. Lat. biber) has not seemed worth mentioning. — Under 
brédan “‘braten” Lat. fretale is translated “Bratpfanne’. I note that Meillet- 
Ernout in their dictionary say “sorte d’assaisonnement”. — bréfan “‘nieder- 


schreiben” is not attested to my knowledge, but only ge-bréfan “to state 
briefly, epitomize”; ME. (i) breve(n) “to write down, declare” might have been 
quoted (though it may be due to ON. influence); ModE. brief (besides breve) 
is not from Lat. breve but from OFr. bref. The fact that the word has been 
ousted by letter in ModE. might have been hinted at. — Is not the comparison 
between briw, brig ““Brei, Suppe” and brim “Blut, Brandung, Woge, usw. 

extremely doubtful ? — Under bryég “‘Briicke” add the usual reference to 
WP. II, 207; is not OHG. bruckia a mistake for brucca or is the form 
evidenced ? — campian is missing. — Under cémpa “Kampfer, Krieger 5 why 
not quote ON. kappi? — If cycel “kleiner Kuchen” is cognate with a-céocian 
“ersticken, ausbrennen”’, the latter should not be said to be of unknown origin. 
__ The article Cietel “Kessel”, ModE. chettle is somewhat misleading; of chetel, 
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chetill there is no example later than the 15th century and the real ModB. 
word kettle is of course borrowed from ON. ketill. — cléa “Klaue’’, cf. the 
article by Psilander, KZ, 45, 253 sqq. where the whole family of the Germanic 
word is considered. — Under cliid, read at end clodd. — cnif “Messer and 
cisc “keusch” are examples of extreme concision in the wording of articles. 
Cf. the corresponding words in Kluge-Gétze for instance. — Under cribb and 
crybb ‘‘Krippe’”’ there might have been a reference to M. Cohen’s article in 
BSL, 27, 81 sqq., Sur le nom d'un contenant a entrelacs. — Under cweord 
‘Name der q-Rune’” the reader would not have found out of place a summary 
of the facts given by H. Pedersen, Runernes oprindelse in Aarboger f. nord. 
Olk., 1923, and Vendryes, R. Celt. 44, 313-319. — dad “bloma”’, “mass of 
metal” is missing. —- ModE. daft quoted under ge-defte is rather the Scotch 
and NorthE. form of the word, as opposed to southern deft. — Under dagian 
read: vgl. ne. daw (rather than dawn). — delu “Brustwarze’, OHG. fila, 
Olr. del are evidently cognate with a root *dhé found in Lat. filius, Lett. dels, 
Gr. 8ndy, but it should be said that the short i of Germanic and Celtic is not 
easily explained away. — Gaul. dubno- is quoted under déop but the meaning 
“world” (derived from the idea of depth) is not given; cf. Dumno-rix ‘‘master 
of the world”. — Under ge-dréag “Schar’’ the fact that the corresponding 
words quoted from Celtic, Baltic and Slavonic also carry a military sense 
might have been stressed. — Prof. Holthausen is of opinion that dréam 
“Freude” and ON. draumr, OHG troum “dream” are different words. Why 
not say so? — Under dréogan add a cross-reference to Drycg-helm. Under 
the latter it might be said that it is supposed by Prof. Holthausen to be from 
OE *drycgan derived from dréogan, — Under dréopan read ne. dreep (and 
not drip). — drisian ModE. drowse is left unexplained; if Prof. Holthausen 
does not connect it with OHG. triren ‘die Augen niederschlagen”™ (cf. dréor2, 
dréorig?) he should say why not. — In spite of the addition p. 420 the 
treatment of drat “Traute, Geliebte’’ remains obscure. OHG., MHG. tri 
“lieb, geliebt’’, MHG, trat “Geliebte(r)’’ should have been quoted and the 
question of the relation with Fr. dru, Ital. drudo, as well as the possibility of 
the word being a direct or indirect borrowing from Celtic (cf. Welsh drud) 
should have been mentioned. — dumb “stumm” is merely referred to déaf: is 
not this somewhat meagre ? — Under din nothing is said of the possible Celtic 
origin (were it only to refute it): there is barely a reference to the Liebermann- 
Festschrift. Add a cross-reference to adin(e). — dafe ““Taube”’ is said to be 
of unknown origin; what about the interesting suggestion that connects it with 
Irish dub “black”? As a matter of fact, the name of the dove in different 
languages, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit and Old Slavonic, is derived from names 
of colours. — If the reader does not happen to have Walde-Pokorny’s 
dictionary within his reach how will he know anything of the etymology of 
dweorg ? — Under dgd ‘“Zunder”’ is quoted a ModE. dithe which is unrecorded 
by the NED. Is it a dialectal form? Besides m-formations such as OHG. 
toum, others might have been quoted, Goth. dauns “Dunst”, for instance, which 
show the great diversity of suffixes. — Although there is under éaden a 
reference to w&d, éadig ‘‘reich, gliicklich, gesegnet” and its Germanic cognates 
are left totally unexplained. The idea that underlies this use is, of course, that 
of a fate-weaving deity (and this idea is common to Indo-European peoples), 
cf. mé bet wyrd gewef; as to the sense development compare Lat. fortuna 
“fate”, fortunae “riches”. — Under ealu(3) “Bier”, Prof. Holthausen quotes 
the OSlav. and Lith. borrowings; why not Finn. olut? A reference to 
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M. Cahen, La Libation, ch. IV would have been useful. — The meaning of 
éar? is rather “gravel” than “earth”. The additions contain a reference to the 
valuable article by Heinertz, IF, 50, 109-117; but Goth. aurahjs should be 
starred (since it is found only in the Dat. Plur. form aurahjom, which might 
as well come from a Nom. *aurahi); the meaning given ‘‘Grabmal”’ is not clear. 
It must have meant originally “a grave dug in the sand”. Moreover it should 
have been said that OE. éar is the name of a rune. — earnian ‘‘verdienen”’ is 
referred to ésne (and conversely); would it not be more accurate to say that 
the latter has exercised an influence on the former than to affirm that they 
are cognates? — Under éad-méd, attention might have been drawn to the 
use of *aupa- as a prefix in Germanic, as is done under éan-. — Under eolh 
“Elch” must be added that it is the name of a rune. — Eormenric is missing. — 
Under éowu “Schaflamm” it would have been useful to state that this is the 
IE. name of the sheep, a name which became obsolete in Western dialects and 
for which ON. substituted f#r, Westgermanic *sképa, and French the Celtic 
mouton. — Under fémne, cf. for another possible etymology H. Pedersen, 
Gramm. Misc. Jespersen (1930), 55-68. — Under fréa, friega ‘‘Herr’’, it might 
have been said that ON. Freyr represents an o-stem *Fraujaz besides the 
usual n-stem of Goth. frauja etc. (from “*fraujan). — Fréawine (ON. 
Freysvinr and perhaps OHG. Fréwin) is missing. — Frésa “Friese” is silent 
on the mooted but very interesting etymology which goes back to Zeuss and 
derives it from *fraisan “to tempt’, cf. Wadstein, Géteborgshandl. 21-22 p. 34, 
Sverdrup, Festskrift Falk 326-327. — On fis cf. now G. Stern, ESt. 68, 
161 sqq. — Under gafol2 “Tribut’ add that the word, through Med. Lat. 
gabella, has passed into Romance languages. — Under g&stan “verwunden” 
none of the Germanic cognates are quoted: Goth. us-geisnan “‘sich entsetzen, 
staunen”, us-gaisjan “‘erschrecken”, ON. geiskafullr; add ModE. aghast. — 
Under -gangol “gehend”, gange(l)-w&fre ‘‘Spinne” is quoted, but without 
saying that this form is due to popular etymology: the original is to be found 
in ON. kongurvafa, Dan. kingelvev. — Under giedd I miss the forms gidd, 
gydd, gedd. Prof. Holthausen who discussed the word at some length in 
GRM (to which he barely refers) might have been less laconic. — Under 
gléaw “klug” add ModE. gleg ‘‘quick, clear’ (from ON.). — Such an article 
as gryn, gyrn “Sorge’’ does not give the least idea either of the extension of 
the term or of its etymology. — Under gicel(a) “Eiszapfen” the reader might 
be led to infer that it is represented by ModE. icicle (which is of course OE. 
ises gicel), — Under hearg “Tempel” the additions happily refer the reader to 
the important article by Thummel PBB, 35, 100 and to RLGA, 2, 313; but 
unless the reader takes the trouble to turn to these, how will he know the part 
played by this word in Germanic Place-Names ? Moreover it should have 
been added that this, the primitive name of the altar in Germanic, was 
gradually superseded by hof in ON. and even in OE. — Why not state that 
hengest ‘‘Hengst” is a superlative? — Under hiwisc add a cross-reference 
to hiw-. — The article Alaf ‘“Brotlaib” does not state that this is the old 
Germanic name for a “loaf of bread” whereas OE. bréad (not forthcoming 
before the 10th century) expresses the matter and not the object; there might 
have been a reference to RLGA and the forms borrowed by Baltic and 
Slavonic should have been quoted. — Under hnoll “Scheitel” add ModE. 
(dial.) noll, noule; there might have been a cross-reference to cnoll < *knulla; 
if both words are not actually cognates, they certainly influenced each other. = 
hos “shoot, tendril” is missing. — Under hés “Gefolge, Schar’ no mention is 
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made of MLG. hanse, hense, (> ModG. Hanse), nor of the fact that the 
Germanic word has been widely borrowed, witness Finn. kansa f. “populus, 
societas”, Russ. kanza “synagogue”, Esthonian kaz, kaza “companion, mate’. 
— medu “Met” should have referred to RLGA and Cahen, La libation. 
Nothing is said of the value and extension of the word as exemplified for 
instance by the numerous compounds in OE. and Scaldic poetry. — There are 
cross-references between nétel(e) ‘‘Nessel’’ and nétt ‘Netz’; but this remains 
a puzzle for the reader if he is not told anything of the textile use of the nettle. 
— ped “Pfad” is said to be of unknown origin, but cf. Karsten, Die Germanen 
p. 195. — pearroc “‘Pferch”, cf. Baist, Rev. Hispanique 2, 205 and Meringer 
IF, 18, 259 sqq: this is a very old Romance loan-word in West Germanic. 
— Is not peord ‘“‘Name der p-rune” simply built on cweord, just as Goth. 
pertra was formed by analogy with gertra? — refter ‘“Sparren, Balken” 
“Zu wandal. Raptu-s Pn” is pretty obscure. There should have been some 
reference to F.Wrede, Uber die Sprache derW andalen or to K. Helm, Altgerm. 
Religionsgeschichte, p. 326 and 225 sqq. — On berserkers s.v. sierc, cf. now 
E. Noreen, Arkiv f. nordisk filologi 48. — After sin(e)-, sion- add singréne, 
1. “sengreen, houseleek, periwinkle”, MLG. singrone (Dutch senegroen), 
MHG. singriiene (hence Dan. singron) ‘periwinkle’; 2. “evergreen, uncooked” 
cf. ON. sigrcenn “evergreen”. — scrincan cf. Sunden, Géteborgs H. A. 1925, 
2, 81-84. — sléan, sla-wyrm, cf. N. Svanberg, Das Verbum schlagen, APAS 3, 
234-263. — Under sdcn might have been mentioned the meaning ‘parish, 
village” of Dan. sogn, Norw. sokn, Swed. socken (on the semantic develop- 
ment cf. Hellquist’s dictionary), as well as ME. soken “resort of tenants to 
a particular mill to have their corn ground” (Chaucer, Reeves Tale, 1. 67) 
and ModE. (historical) soke(n). In fact, the word sécn “village” has become 
a distinct word in Germanic. — spann1 sends the reader to spannan which 
refers him to ge-spann? under which is lacking a reference either to spanan 
or to WP. II, 655. Moreover under spann “‘Spanne” OSlav. pe-di which 
has a similar meaning would not have been out of place. — stéor1 “Stier” is 
a popular word in IE. opposed to the nobler otc, cf. Meillet, C. R. Acad. 
Inscript. 1928, 51. — sweord! “Schwert” is said to be of unknown origin; cf. 
however W. Krogmann, KZ, 59, 204 sqq. — tacen “‘Zeichen”’ is certainly one 
of the words under which a reference to the Finnish loanword taika-~ would 
have been welcome; cf. T. E. Karsten, Festschrift Kluge, 65 sqq., Die 
Germanen, 168, APhS. 5, 193 sqq. — Under tearflian Prof. Holthausen 
quotes OHG. zirbel “Fichtenzapfen” but the latter is best referred to ON. 
tyr(v)i, Norw. tyri, Swed. dial. tyre ‘“Kienholz” < *terwia and derived from 
*terwa- ‘‘tar’’, OE. teoru etc., cf. Schrader, KZ, 15, 286. — til, tilian; on the 
etymology and history of these words cf. J. Vendryes, Rev. Celtique 42, 402- 
403, — On Gegn cf. Sv. Aakjzr, APAS. 2, 1-30. — déor, cf Lat. ob-tira-re. — 
The article Sorp, Srop ““Landgut, Hof, Dorf’ quotes, among others, Welsh 
and Irish cognates, but does not in the least emphasize the important fact that, 
whereas other cognates have meanings such as “beam’’ (Lat. trabés) > 
“structure of beams, house, building’ (Lith. troba), the sense “dwelling” > 
“village, cultivated land” is peculiar to Germanic and Celtic: Ir. treb “dwelling 
place’, W. tref ‘hamlet, town’, OBret. treb ‘‘village’”. — Under wamb “Bauch, 
Leib” add: OHG. wamba, wampa and cf. Hellquist’s dictionary s.v. vampa. — 
Under wearg “Geiachteter”, wiergen ‘‘Wolfin” it should have been explained 
that this juridical term took the place of the tabooed name of the wolf, cf. O. 
Gruppe, Zs. [. alttest. Wiss. 39, 70, Kluge, Sitzungsber. Heidelberg 1915, Nr. 
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12, p. 15, Much, ZfdA, 57, 155. — On weft, wift “Einschlag” cf. Schwentner 
PBB, 51, 18-23. — welig “Weidenbaum”, cf. Hitt. welku, welkuwan ‘plant- 
name’ (E. Benveniste, BSL, 33, 138). — The relation between wuldor “Ruhm, 
Glanz, Ehre” and Lat. vultus “Gesicht” calls for some comment; the evolution 
of meaning is best explained by Celtic; cf. Vendryes, BSL, 22, 24-27. 


Paris. F. Mossé. 


Neuenglisch ou (ow) und seine Geschichte. Ein Beitrag zur 
modernenglischen Aussprachslehre und zur englischen Sprachge- 
schichte. Von C. A. RemnHop. (Palaestra 189). 151 pp. Leipzig: 
Mayer & Miiller. 1934. RM. 11.—. 


In this work the author discusses the origin of the various sounds denoted 
by the MoE. spelling ou (ow). Of each sound, the sources, the origin of 
the spelling, the historical development of the sound, its shortenings and their 
representations in spelling, are dealt with successively. A useful index makes 
the work a handy book of reference for anyone looking for the origin of a 
MoE. word containing the spelling ou. As the author starts from MoE., 
words like ME. moughte, however, are not included. 

This leads us to inquire why the author has adopted this method. In the 
introduction, he propounds the view that, instead of being “ein abstraktes 
Studium, das fiir das Lernen und Lehren der modernen Sprachen ziemlich 
nutzlos sei”, historical grammar can be “eminent praktisch ...... fiir Schiiler 
und Lehrer.” This pragmatic point of view is still further emphasized by the 
remark which follows: “Insofern ist es mein lebhaftes Bestreben, zur modernen 
Schulgrammatik einen bescheideneren Beitrag zu liefern, der die Verhaltnisse 
klart und das Gedachtnis nicht belastet, sondern starkt.” 

To my mind any such attempt will be rather unfruitful. The historical 
study of any language satisfies our intellectual craving by explaining the facts 
of language and spelling from previous stages of the language and by showing 
the development that has taken place. But it presupposes a fairly good 
knowledge of the language. Its use in connecting the pronunciation of a 
word in one language with that in another by reference to a common origin, 
though offering an interesting sidelight on the relation between spelling and 
pronunciation, can never be instrumental in acquiring the rules for the 
pronunciation of a foreign language, since such rules wholly depend on the 
facts. He who knows the facts can distil a rule but whether such a rule will be 
capable of extension to other words is always a question which can be solved 
by experience only. The rule is empirical, but never imperative. Hence 
historical grammar should be rigorously excluded from the elementary study 
of any foreign language, since it only tends to distract the learner’s attention. 

This criticism, however, only concerns the author’s valuation of his own 
work. It does not invalidate it. His work must be admitted to be clear and 
systematic to a degree. The impression we get, however, is that its strength 
is rather classification than explanation, an impression which is confirmed by 
expressions like: “Ausfall von h vor t unter Ersatzdehnung des vorhergehenden 
Vokals” (p. 13), in explanation of the change of druht to drat, “Ausfall von 
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f vor | unter Ersatzdehnung” (p. 13) in the case of cowl, or “Das | fallt c 1700 
in der Aussprache”, ‘Das | fallt gelegentlich schon 14. Jh.”, “Nach Ausfall 
des 1 beginnt die heutige Aussprache’, p. 99, etc. Are these and similar 
expressions to be taken literally? If so, we must seriously object to the 
view they represent. H, f and / are not dropped, nor does any one see how 
they could be in a natural process. Or are these expressions merely symbols 
of a phonetic phenomenon which is something quite different in reality ? 
In that case why retain them, since they are utterly inadequate ? 

The author also discusses the distribution of the spellings ou and ow and 
mentions the cases in which ow is preferably found. (p. 11). He might have 
added that its use before final n and 1 may very well be due to a desire for 
clarity in the older stages of writing and printing, as is the extension of the 
o-speiling for u. 

To explain the absence of diphthongization-of a before r followed by 
consonants and in some other cases, the author resorts to the principle of 
“Qualitatsbewahrung durch Quantitaétswechsel.’” “Neben Lange tritt die 
entsprechende Kiirze auf; beide Quantitaten bestehen neben einander und 
beeinflussen sich gegenseitig in der Weise, dasz zur Zeit der Diphthongierung 
die Kiirze die Qualitat der Lange bewahrt, spater verhindert die Lange die 
Entwicklung von u > A” (p. 85). 

This principle, which is an ingenious extension of Jespersen’s preservative 
analogy, seems too complicated to be correct. Moreover it assumes two 
quantities in words without proving their existence satisfactorily. At any 
rate it is difficult to see why two quantities should especially be found before 
r. As to the other cases (croup, etc), in most of them the author assumes 
other causes as well, so that the principle is more or less superfluous. Nor 
does it explain the difficulty of the twofold development in MoE., for though 
air may explain MoE. ua, ur certainly does not explain MoE. o:. It merely 
proves that the rigid classification of vowels into the categories of long and 
short, which has already collapsed in the phonetics of Modern English, cannot 
be maintained in historical grammar either, which, after all, is only natural. 

Why should there not have been an intermediate sound of medium length 
before r + cons., which, sharing neither the diphthongization to au nor the 
development to A,.developed on lines similar to ME. or? 

The author tries to prove the existence of short vowels from such spellings 
as borde, born, curteys, gorde, morne, sores, p. 119, by the side of ou-spellings, 
but they may merely be indicative of a natural hesitation as to how this 
half-long sound should be spelt. 

Apart from these and similar points, the book will be highly useful to any 
student of historical grammar. It contains a great many examples of the 
various forms, the variants of the word through alone taking up 12 pages! 


We cannot but praise the immense labour and patience which must have gone 
to its making. 


Enkhuizen. A. A. Prins. 
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Psychologie du Langage. No. 1—4 du Journal de Psychologie. 
498 pp. Paris: Alcan. 1933. 40 fr. 


Eine Sammlung von Aufsatzen in denen 24 hervorragende Sprachforscher 
der Gegenwart jeder in zusammenfassender Weise iiber sein spezielles 
Forschungsgebiet erértern. Der Titel Sprachpsychologie diirfte ein zu enges 
Bild erwecken fiir einen Rahmen, in dem fiir Cassirers erkenntnistheoretische 
Sprachbetrachtung, fiir die Phonologie sowie fiir sprachpathologische Theorien 
Raum ist. In einer gewissen Vollstandigkeit findet das Ganze der psycho- 
logischen, soziologischen und philosophischen Bestrebungen der Gegenwart 
um die Sprache hier seine Darstellung. Unvermeidlich dass bei solcher Viel- 
gestaltigkeit von innerer Einheit der Beitrage unter einander wenig zu spiiren 
ist. Stecken doch die verschiedensten methodischen und philosophischen 
Gesinnungen hinter den einzelnen Abschnitten. Aber der vorliegende Band 
verfehlt damit nicht seinen Hauptzweck, das Bild der unabgeschlossenen, 
sich in allerhand neue Zusammenhange einfiigenden Sprachwissenschaft zu 
veranschaulichen. 

Im ersten Aufsatz aussert H. Delacroix sich zur Affensprache. Er steht 
ablehnend gegeniiber der von amerikanischer Seite erhobenen Theorie, dass 
nur die Beschrankung des Nachahmungsvermégens auf das Visuelle den 
Chimpansen darin behindere, die Lautsprache zu erfinden. E. Cassirer 
verfolgt den Anteil der Sprache im Zustandekommen der Welt der Gegen- 
stande und entwickelt wesentlich den Grundgedanken seiner Philosophie der 
symbolischen Formen. Die Sprachtheorie verdankt Cassirer die Einverleibung 
der Sprache in den Zuzammenhang philosophischer Forschung. Auf die 
Anthropologie kommt A. Sechehaye hinaus in seinem Aufsatz iiber das 
individuelle und soziale Moment in der Sprache. W. Doroszewsky deckt 
die Zusammenhange von Soziologie und Sprachwissenschaft auf, indem er 
das von de Saussure eingefiihrte Begriffspaar langue-parole aus soziologischen 
Stellungnahmen zu erhellen sucht. Er sieht in dem Gegensatz langue-parole 
eine Einwirkung der Durkheimschen Schule. Dem Sprachursprung sucht Sir 
R. A. Paget mit Hilfe der empirisch vorhandenen mimischen Eigenschaften 
von Lauten und Lautgruppen nahe zu kommen: der urspriingliche Ausdrucks- 
wert soll nach ihm nicht in den Lauten, sondern in den dieselben erzeugenden 
Lautgebarden gesucht werden. Eine richtige Einschrankung erfahrt der von 
Paget verabsolutierte Gesichtpunkt des ,,picturalen” Momentes durch K. 
Biihler’s Ausfithrungen, wo der lautnachahmenden Schicht ihre begrenzte 
Funktion innerhalb des Ganzen der Sprache angewiesen wird: die ganze 
Syntax, von ihrem einfachsten Gebilde an, liegt ausserhalb der Lautmalerei 
und widerstrebt der Ableitung aus dieser. Biihler entwickelt ahnliche kritische 
Bedenken gegeniiber H. Werners Sprachphysiognomie. H. Pongs analysiert 
die Freudsche Theorie der Metapher und weist ihre Unzulanglichkeit zur 
Erklarung dichterischen Schaffens nach. Vom vulgaren Unbewussten soll ein 
schépferisches Unbewusstes, Vorbedingung aller Kunst, unterschieden werden. 

Der zweite Abschnitt ist mehr spezifisch linguistischen Fragen gewidmet. 
A. Meillet erértert den Bilinguismus, J. Vendryes die synchronische und die 
diachronische Methode der Sprachforschung; interessant ist hier der Nachweis 
wie der Nicht-Kenner der Sprachgeschichte von seiner synchronischen Ein- 
stellung aus sich die sprachlichen Erscheinungen zurechtlegt. P. Meriggi 
weist am Beispiel des Chinesischen nach, dass die sogenannten isolierenden 
Sprachen richtiger als gruppierend zu bezeichnen sind; der Satzton ersetzt 
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hier die Morpheme unserer Sprachen. V. Broendal fasst sein danisch 
erschienenes Buch Morfologi og Syntax zusammen. Der Autor vertritt mit 
Energie die begriffliche Trennung von Syntax und Morphologie. 

Der dritte Abschnitt ist der Phonologie gewidmet. Ein Aufsatz von der 
Hand des Begriinders dieser neuen Disziplin, des Fiirsten Trubetzkoy, entwirft 
in groszen Ziigen die Hauptgedanken. Die von dem Amerikanisten E, Sapir 
mitgeteilten Erfahrungen beim Erlernen des Alfabets von einem Eingebornen 
verleihen-der phonologischen Theorie eine glanzende empirische Bestatigung. 
In eine ganz neue Dimension erscheint dieselbe hineingestellt durch P. van 
Ginnekens kiihnen Versuch, die heute existierenden phonologischen Systeme 
durch Anwendung Mendelscher Gesetze aus ihren Anfangen bei den Urahnen 
der Menschheit abzuleiten. Dem Verfasser steht ein riesiges Material zur 
Verfiigung, das er mit Ulberzeugungskraft in die Theorie hineinpasst. 
Bescheidener und in jeder Hinsicht weniger angreifbar erscheinen die 
phonologischen Beitrage von A. Sommerfeldt iiber die Palatalisierung und 
A. W. de Groot iiber Versrhythmus und -metrum. Dazu behandelt O. Jesper- 
sen einige Erscheinungen der germanischen Metrik. Ch. Bally erértert an 
geeigneten Beispielen die Begriffe absolut und relativ in der Grammatik. 
M. Guillaume stellt an der Hand der Morphologie des Verbums interessante 
Betrachtungen auf iiber das Zeitbewusstsein. Die Beitrage von A. Grégoire 
und M. Cohen betreffen die Kindersprache. 

Den letzten Abschnitt bilden die beiden sich erganzenden Abhandlungen 
zur Sprachpathologie von A. Gelb und K. Goldstein, deren fruchtbare und 
langjahrige Zusammenarbeit man kennt. A. Gelb fasst die Ergebnisse der 
sprachpathologischen Forschungen zusammen mit Hinblick auf eine philoso- 
phische Anthropologie. Die Kenntnis der Stérungen hat sich als auf- 
schlussreich erwiesen fiir das Verstandnis auch anderer zentralen Vermégen 
des Menschen, besonders des handelnden Menschen. K. Goldstein bietet 
in gedrangter Form eine vollstandige Sprachpathologie. Gegeniiber mecha- 
nistischen Auffassungen betont er die Werwobenheit der Stérungen von 
Sprache, Intelligenz und Handeln. Die Einsicht in diese Zusammenhange 
befruchtet auch die Therapie. 

Wie gesagt vertritt der vorliegende Band tatsadchlich den Stand der 
heutigen Forschung. Nur eine Richtung vermisst man hier: die Bestrebungen 
der vordrangenden Logistik und mathematischen Symbolwissenschaft. Sowohl 
die mathematische Formelsprache selbst als die Mathematisierung der Sprache 
diirften das Interesse der Linguisten beanspruchen. Aber fiir das was hier 
vorliegt darf' man einstweilen dankbar sein. 


Amsterdam. H. J. Pos. 


Brief Mention. 


L’Angleterre, Nation Continentale. Par Paut Dottin, Professeur 
a l'Université de Toulouse. (Collection du temps présent publiée 
sous la direction de Jean de Granvilliers.) 316 pp. Paris: Editions 
Tallandier. 1933. 22.50 fr. 


‘L'Anglais moyen se désanglicise peu a peu.’ This is the thesis which Professor Dottin 
supports in his well-written volume on post-war England, in which he passes in review the 
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various tendencies that make for the disintegration of the homo anglicus of the nineteenth 
century, and for the evolution of a new type, less insular and more European in his habits 
and outlook. In default of a similar study from the Dutch point of view — the comments of 
an expatriate, often cited abroad as such, are no more Dutch than they are French or German 
— Dottin’s book may be warmly recommended, though some might disqualify him as an 
interpreter of English life for stating that ‘une partie de cricket est profondément ennuyeuse 
a regarder. The French critic looks upon the continentalisation of England as likely to 
foster understanding and friendship between Great Britain and France, and thus as conducive 
to the maintenance of European peace. The Englishman, without dissenting, might yet point 
out that, if he is to cease being an islander, he had rather not be tied down in advance to one 
particular part of the Continent. In the struggle for his soul between the Latin and the 
Teuton, he will probably prefer to continue calling that precious property his own, — Z 


Introduction to a Survey of Missouri Place-Names. By R. ibe 
Ramsay. A. W. Reap and E. G. Leecu. (The University of 
Missouri Studies, A Quarterly of Research. Vol. IX, No. 1.) 
124 pp. Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri.. 1934. $ 1.25.. 


The present volume appears to mark the beginning of the systematic study of place-names 
in the United States. Under the direction of Professor Ramsay, candidates for the M.A. 
degree in English have during the last six years collected, classified, and traced the origin of 
all place-names in sixty out of the hundred and fourteen counties of the state of Missouri, 


been covered, it is proposed to entrust the task of digesting and evaluating this material 
to a candidate for the doctor's degree, and to publish the result as a ‘contribution to the 
progressive science of place-name study and to the better knowledge of Missouri.’ 

The Introduction — the title has been chosen in homage to the work of the English Place- 
Name Society — contains a number of chapters with directions for students and other 
particulars, a valuable bibliography drawn up by Mr. Read, together with the entire material 
for one out of six counties studied by Miss Leech. The latter consists of an alphabetical 
list of 355 names, including names of schools and churches, and of landscape features such 
as hills, lakes and streams, each item being provided with a note on its meaning and 
provenance. Like many other things in the United States, these names mostly lack the 
ancient flavour and the rich historic associations of European place-names, not more than 
half-a-dozen of them dating back beyond the year 1800, Such as they are they often shed 
valuable sidelights on the settlement of a mid-western state in the course of the nineteenth 
century, and on the habits and ways of thought of the early pioneers and their descendants, 
besides furnishing data for the study of Americanisms and dialect words. The promised digest 
of the materials for the whole state should be of great interest to Americanists, especially 
when supplemented by similar volumes on other states. — Z. 
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Notes on the Language of John Gower. 


The following data have been collected from a study which I have begun 
on the diction of Gower, entitled A Combined Lexicon and Concordance of 
the English Works of John Gower.1 In the matter of definitions I have 
relied much on the Oxford English Dictionary, but the general plan of lexicon 
and concordance is very similar to that used by F. S. Ellis in his A Lexical 
Concordance to the Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, with the 
exception that much more material has been presented about each word than 
in the latter book. In English words of French origin, if the French etymon 
appears in the French works of Gower, I have cited one or more instances 
from these works. For each word I have examined the OED and have 
recorded all matters of interest which were discovered. The purpose of this 
article is to present a comparison of information drawn from the Lexicon and 
Concordance with that furnished by the OED. 

The most obvious of all matters pertaining to Gower's language is the 
appearance of such a large number of words which are still in current use. 
The list of “difficult words” in the Confessio Amantis is almost negligible 
compared with that of most Middle English writers, and the language is so 
near that of the present time that, barring technical words of medieval 
pseudo-science, the work could be read and understood to a great extent by 
a student unacquainted with Middle English. Especially interesting is the 
number of words preserved in modern English in which the OED records 
Gower as the first authority or as the first instance in a new and particular 
sense of an older word. 

The important position which Gower occupies in the history of the English 
language may be seen to some extent by observing the following points of 
interest. In words beginning with A, B, and C the OED in seventy-eight 
instances cites Gower as the first authority in the language. More than 
a hundred times it records Gower as the first instance in a new or particular 
sense of an older word. In all of Gower there are several hundred words 
which are not found in Chaucer. In determining an author's priority in the 
use of a certain word the matter of dates is often a great difficulty. With 
the progress of recent research conclusions have been reached which differ 
from those accepted by the OED at its beginning almost fifty years ago. 
The year assigned to Gower in the early volumes was 1393 (1395, s.v. courbe, 
adj.), which was happily changed in the later volumes to 1394, the now 
accepted year. But to attempt a revision of the dates of all works cited 
from the latter part of the fourteenth century would be an undertaking in 
itself and in the end would mainly result in confusion for the present work. 
In preparing all the following lists I have used all dates in the OED with the 
one exception of Gower. 


1 This work, which at present has been completed through the first three letters of the 
alphabet, was accepted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Duke University in 1933. 


E. S. XV. 1934. 14 
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The OED records each of the following words as being first used in 
English by Gower. This is not to declare, however, that other parts of 
speech formed on the same stem may not have occurred earlier; for example, 
adieu (n.) is used by Chaucer in Troilus (OED, c1374), but as an interjection 
it is first recorded in Gower. Words in italics are known only in Gower. 


abeche, ablaste, abroche (adv.), accidence, adieu (interj.), adverse (vb.), aeremance, 
afflihte, aftercast, agrope, amblende, angringe (n.), aplace, apparant (n.), apparantie, 
approbacion, aristologie, artemage, artificier, aspirement, assignement, assise, assobre, 
assote (adj.), astraied, attitle, avantance, babe, baldemoine, balke (vb.), baske, bass 
(adj.), bederke, bedroppe, befole, belwinge (n.), bethrowe, bewymple, bienvenue, 
bitterswete, blenching (n.), bombard, bounde (vb., “to set a limit”), brothell, 
brygantaille, calculacion, caliphe, caliphe (‘a ship’), camused, carte (“a treatise’), 
cerne, chacable, chaced, chance (vb.), chastellein, chevance, cicorea, circumference, 
client, coise, cokard, cokerie, comelihiede, compense, compone, conclave, concordable, 
congelacion, conjoint (adj.), conjure (n.), conserve (n.), conspirement, contempt, 
contourbe, costeiant, courbe (adj. & n.), covine (vb.), cured (adj.). 


In the following words the OED records Gower as the first instance in one 
or more particular senses of a word, although there are earlier instances 
recorded of some other sense. 


abandon, abesse (vb.), abregge, achieve, acompte (n.), accompte (vb.), afferme, 
agregge, allied (adj.), amonte (vb.), anele (vb.), apointe, appalle, apparant (adj.), 
appele (vb.), applie, appropriacioun, aqueintance, areche, arere (adv.), argument, armes 
(“weapons’’), art (n.), aspect, assaile, assemble, assigne, assote (vb.), assuage, asterte, 
astone, astrologie, atteigne, attempre, auctorite, auctorize, avantage, avis, awaite, 
awarde (vb.), bagge, bego, begripe, bemene, betrappe, bewake, blod, bodi, bounde (n., 
“a limit’), brain, bridle (vb.), brod (adj.), buiste (of this spelling), cacche (vb.), 
canonize, canonized (adj.), caracte, carie, cause (n.), cause (vb.), celle, cesse, chace 
(n.), chalk, change (n.), chitre, clappe, clergesse, clos (adj.), clothe, clue (of this 
spelling), coign (n.), coloure (vb.), commendation, commoeve, comparisoun, compten, 
comune (vb.), conclusioun, confeccion, confesse, congele, congruite, conscience, conseil 
(n.), consistoire, conspire, constitucioun, contienance (“countenance”), contraire (n.), 
contrefete (adj.), contrevaille, controeve, conveye, corps, corrupt (adj.), coste (vb.), 
cote, couche (vb.), court (n.), covert (adj.), coverture, credence, credible, cristall (n.), 
crosse (vb.), crowe (vb.), cure (n.). 


The following nine words do not appear in OED.2. The MS. authority for 
the text of Gower is among the best to be found for any Middle English 
author, and while no one of the omitted words is of any very great importance, 
the appearance of all of them in good MSS. is significant, and they should 
be recorded in a dictionary. 


alarge (adv.) [A prep. phrase. The writing af large appears in several MSS., most of 
which are full of errors, but the form alarge is found in the best MSS. and seems 
to be the preferred reading.] Without restraint, 


that alle it mihten hiere, Ansuerde and tolde his tale alarge [var. at large], iii. 2139. 


1 A similar list is attempted in the introduction to Macaulay's Glossary, but there are 
numerous omissions, and the whole is not to be relied upon. Cf. G. C. Macaulay, ed., 
The Complete Works of John Gower, Oxford, 1899—1902; esp. the introduction to the 
glossary in vol. iii. 

2 Macaulay's Glossary omits the following: agonie (n.), i. 968; constitucion (n.), iv. 2206. 
The glossary records no variant readings, yet it could be much improved in usefulness by 
the inclusion of such words as adrenche, v. 4352; amen, viii. 3115*; box, viii. 507. 
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alfulli (adv.) [An adv. phrase. No MS. authority exists for the form al fulli.] 
Entirely. . 


Which were alfulli forto triste, ii. 501. 


alquik (adj.) [A phrase. The form al quik appears in 5 MSS., some of which are of 
high rank, but the best authority gives the single word.] All alive. 


hath hirself begrave Alquik [var. al quik], viii. 2575. 


baskle (vb. refl.) [Variant readiig for baske, found in 7 MSS., including some of 
highest grade. Tue I has not been accounted for. “The word ‘baskleth’ is perhaps 
a genuine alternative reading.” (Macaulay)] To bathe, esp. in a warm liquid (7). 


The child lay bathende in hire blod... And for the blod was hot and warr., He 
basketh [var. baskleb] him aboute thrinne. iii. 315. 


benyce (vb. refl.) [OE. be- + OF. nice (adj.). The prefix be- is regularly used with 
adjectives to form transitive verbs with sense “to make —.” Found in 4 of the 


highest grade MSS.] To make (oneself) foolish, befool (oneself). 


An old man scholde noght assote; ... Ther is in him no cause why, But if he wolde 
himself benyce; viii. 2769. 


celee (adj.) [OF. celée. Cf. Mirour de 'Omme 1125, le cuer celée. — Possibly a 
purely French word, yet OED records a verb cele, to hide, in 1483 and a1550.] 
Secretive, faithful to a secret. 


‘I am so celee, Ther mai no mannes privete Be heled half so wel as myn.’ ii. 1953. 


clare (vb. t.) [Aphetic form of declare. Found in all but one of MSS. of Ist recension, 
and in 2 good MSS. of 2nd recension.}] To declare. 


Bot forto clare [var. to declare] mi matiere, viii. 1544. 


curteis (adj. used subst.) A courtly gentleman. 
It makth curteis of the vilein, iv. 2300 . 


covert (adv.) Secretly. 
And takth his preie so covert, That noman wot it in apert. v. 6499. 


The editors of the OED labored under several handicaps at the outset, and 
while many errors and slips of various kinds may be found, many of these can 
be traced to conditions beyond their power. When the first parts were 
published, as early as 1884, the dictionary was in a tentative stage, and there 
was necessarily lacking that amount of experience and study which has counted 
so much toward the correctness of the later parts. Probably the greatest 
handicap with reference to Gower was the lack of a reliable edition. Many 
errors may be traced to the use by the OED of the faulty German edition 
by Pauli (1857). Prior to Macaulay's edition in 1899 there was no reliable 
text of Gower. The Confessio Amantis had been edited only from some 
of the less correct manuscripts; the Speculum Meditantis, or Mirour de 
l’'Omme, was lost; the Vox Clamantis had suffered the same fate as the 
Confessio except to a less great extent. Macaulay has corrected all these 
errors and deficiencies in his great edition. A full description of the 
manuscripts of each work and also an evaluation of their respective merits 
may be found there, along with a sound apparatus of history, philology, 
and criticism. _ 

I have found the OED deficient with respect to the earliest use in the 
following words. In each instance Gower gives an earlier occurrence of the 
word or gives an earlier use in some special sense than is recorded. I have 
also examined the new Shorter Oxford English Dictionary and found it 
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deficient in the same manner. The number in brackets is the date of the first 
instance in OED; the book and line number refer to illustrations in Gower. 


abece (n.) [cl400]. The rudiments or principles of a subject. vii. 158. 
abord (adv.) [1494]. Alongside (a ship). ii. 1138 
abreid (n.) [1570]. A start. iv. 588. 
abreide (vb.t.) [1430, with initial a-]. To upbraid. vii. 2882. 
acordende (adj.) [1398]. Agreeable, corresponding to. iii. 603, vii. 2354. 
alheil (interj.) [cl400]. A salutation, iii. 1261. 
alike (adv.) [1535, in this spelling]. vi. 383. 
alegge (vb. i.) [c1440]. To give testimony. v. 6980. 
altemetrie (n.) [1696]. The science of measuring altitudes. vii. 1468. 
amende (n.) [1489, earliest sing. form]. Recompense. v. 7287 
amendement (n.) [1589]. Correction of errors in a book. P. 83. 
as (conj.) [1400]. Since, inasmuch as. iii. 1433. 
assisse (n.) [cl430]. Standard of measurement. viii. 1531. 
attempte (vb.t.) [1513]. To make an attempt. viii. 1419. 
auctorize (vb.t.) [1413]. To acknowledge as authoritative. vii. 1480, PP. 330. 
augurre (n.) [1549]. (Roman Religion) An official who predicted future events by 
omens. iv. 2404. 
avant (adv.) [cl400]. In the front. iii. 1082. 
aventurous (adj.) [cl440]. Enterprising. i. 1523. 
bath (n.) [1591]. A place for bathing. viii. 484. 
beddeshed (n.) [1579]. iii. 445. 
begete (vb.t.) [c1450]. To get (with child). vi. 1461. 
behold (interj.) [c1440]. vii. 2076. 
beside (prep.) [1526]. Contrary to, apart from. iii 530. 
bole (n.) [1509]. (Astron. & Astrol.) The constellation Taurus. vii. 1017, 1021, 1037. 
bord (n.) [1533]. Tack of a vessel. iv. 1741. 
breth (n.) [1483]. A single respiration. iv. 3401. 
bridel (n.) [c1400]. The bit alone. iii. 1629, vi. 929. 
brod (n.) [1597]. Offspring, brood, fig. ii: 383, v. 4375. 
buillende (adv.) [1607]. In phrase, buillende hot. v. 2221. 
buissh (n.) [c1440]. In phrase, beat the bushes. ii. 2356. 
caldron (n.) [c1425, spelling with 1 for u]. v. 4117, 4141. 
calm (adj.) [c1400]. vii. 4113. 
caste (vb.t.) [1458]. To cast dice. iv. 2792, v. 2437. 
[1682]. To cast a lure in hawking. iv. 285. 
[c1400]. To cast one’s wits. i. 2159, 3123. 
cause (conj.) [1513]. Because. P. 905. 
cercle (n.) [1529]. As a figure of magic. v. 4093. 
chace (n.) [c1440]. A stroke in tennis. PP. 295. 
change (vb.i.) [c1400]. Of the moon, to pass through its monthly revolution. viii. 2261. 
charge (n.) [1477]. Accusation, blame. ii. 1691, 2114. 
chois (n.) [1494]. That which is chosen. v. 2372. 
clene (adv.) [al400—50]. Clearly, brightly. i, 2543. 
clennesse (n.) [1398]. Freedom from impurity. iv. 2558. 
comparisoun (n.) [1470—85]. In phrase, in comparison. P. 916, i. 672, v. 2600. 
compasse (vb.t.) [1549]. To achieve, accomplish. i. 5, ii. 1185. 
conclude (vb.i.) [1475]. To come to a decision, esp. at the end of a speech. i. 250. 
conserve (n.) [1530]. A medicine. vi. 636 (?). 
continuinge (n.) [1398]. vii. 5003. 
contretaile (n.) [c1430]. Retribution. viii. 3102*. 


In a very few instances Gower gives a later occurrence of a word than is 
recorded in the OED. The bracketed numbers are its last recorded uses. 


before (adv.) [1377]. Of rank, in a position of superiority to. ii. 569. 

belie (vb.t.) [cl380]. To besiege. v. 7581, iii. 1757, 2046. 

betake (vb.t.) [1300]. To assign. v. 1492, vii. 1335. 

eae ee [c1280]. To wind (a thing) about (a body), to envelop with (bands). 
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In the following words I have found the OED deficient or incorrect either 
in definition, derivation, or forms.1 


abaissht (vb. ppl.) Macaulay cites McCormick's suggestion that this is a~participle 
rather than a noun, as given in OED, and refers to the use of ‘for’ with the past 
participle several times in Lydgate. Cf. Chaucer Troilus, ii. 656, And with that 
thought for pure ashamed she Gan in hir hed to pulle. 


The kinges dowhter, which this syh, For pure abaissht drowh hire acryh iv. 1330. 


abandone (vb.t.‘ OED lists the followiug apparently transitive use as intransitive. 
Moris... Which so ferforth was abandouned To Cristes feith, ii. 1596. 


affile (vb.t.) The sense “to prepare (oneself)" is not definitely stated in CED CH 
Godefroy, afiler — se preparer. 


Mercurie, which was al affiled This Cow to stele, iv. 3332. 


afrighte (vb.t.) OED records affright only as “pa. pple. of OE. *afyrhtan, not found 
in any other part.” Cf. pret. sg. forms in Gower. 


Merveile, which so sore afrighte [afriht] A mannes herte, iii. 1422 var. 


amaied (n.) A verbal noun from a- + may (vb.), with sense “A-maying.” Skeat 
explains this form in -ed as a corruption of -eth (OE. -ad) of verbal substantives. 
(Note, Chaucer Pard. T. 406.) OED regards the form as a variant of esmaie, dismay, 
which does appear in Gower as a variant reading in viii. 446; the OED rendering 
makes no sense. 


Wher inne he wolde ride amaied Out of the Cite forto pleie, i. 2030. 


apostazied (vb. pp.) OED: “pa. pple. of apostasy (vb.) (not otherwise found), f. 
prec.[apostasy, n.] or Fr. apostasier (15th c.).”” Cf. Gower's use of the AF. apostazer, 
Mirour 2020, C’est un pecche q’apostazer Fait maint et mainte reguler. 


apparantie (n.) Listed in OED under apparency (fr. L. apparentia). Cf. the AF. 
apparantie in Gower's Mirour 1124, Resplent du sainte apparantie. 


areste (vb.t.) OED regards the use in ii. 162 as intransitive, but the reading is based 
upon poor MS. authority, taken from the Pauli edition. The corrected reading 
renders the verb transitive. 


The [OED. in] whom no reson mihte areste, ii. 162. 


1 Macaulay, as well as the OED, is not always consistent in labelling verbs as trans. 
or infr. Usually he regards a verb with a clause or infinitive object as intransitive, as, for 
example, confroeve in iv. 936, Controeve cowthe I nevere yit To finden eny sikernesse, — 
or betokne in vii. 4518, For Achaias Selonites ... Which was a prophete... Betokneth what 
schal after falle. Yet bringe is listed as transitive, and certain instances appear with clause 
objects, as, for example, iv. 1527, Hath broght unto this ladi Ere How that hire fader hath 
do there. The verb chifre appears in Gower only twice, one time clearly intransitive, the 
other with a clause object, and Macaulay fails to record the construction, whether transitive 
or intransitive. 

Other errors and inconsistencies appear in the Glossary. 

acale and acold are both given as adverbs, when they are clearly adjectives. 

assoted and assofe appear under the verb assofe, when they might more properly be 
listed as adjectives. Assote is from OF. assofe, or is a shortening of assofed, pp. 

bodely, in iv. 975, is an adjective and not an adverb as glossed. 

breide is listed as two verbs. Although the senses differ, they are but branches of the 
same root and might better be taken together. ; 

clergesse is glossed “clergy,” which is vague for “a member of a female religious order. 

compten is assigned no intransitive sense, but cf. vi. 892, Bot forto compten ate leste, 
= to make reckoning. f 

contienance [OF. contenance], conduct, appearance, face, etc. is confused with 
continence [OF. continence], self-restraint. The only instance of the latter is in 
P, 472, Of chastite the continence. 

contrevaille is assigned no intransitive sense,.but cf. P. 728, Wher Rome thanne wolde 
assaille, Ther myhte nothing contrevaille, = to be equal, to avail against. 
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arise (vb.) Gower seems to give a transitive sense, “‘to cause (oneself) to rise.” All 
MSS. give arise except those of the unrevised Ist recension group, which give 
auise. Of course, himself might be in apposition with he, for this appeared in 
English as early as King Alfred, but the word order is unfavorable to such an inter- 
pretation, and in addition, it is a construction not usual in Gower. 


so sore falle... That he ne mihte himself arise [var. auise]. v. 1745. 
aristologie (n.) This instance is recorded under astrologe, a form which survived in 


English, but which in Gower is a corrupted form found in a few MSS. as astrologie. 
The better reading is aristologie. 


His herbe is Aristologie [var. Astrologie], vii. 1413. 
assoile (vb. i.) OED gives no intransitive use, but Gower seems to have such an 
instance, with the sense ‘‘to give absolution, forgiveness.” 
Achastus, which with Venus was Hire Priest, assoilede in that cas, iii. 2556. 
astraied (n.) A verbal noun from ME. vb. fr. OF. estraier. OED regards this as a 
verb form, but see note to amaied in this list. — Straying, wandering. 
This Prest was drunke and goth astraied, v. 145. 
And as thei wente aboute astraied, vii. 2660. 
atir (n.) The following definition is not found in OED. — Preparation, concoction. 
a caldron... In which was al the hole atir, Wheron the medicine stod, Of jus, of 
water and of blod, v. 4118. 
avantance (n.) Never spelled avaunt- in Gower, as it is always in OED. 
avance (vb.t.) Instance ii. 2589 listed under avaunt (vb.), but such a form is not even 
given as a variant by Macaulay. 
Prouesce avanceth his corage. ii. 2589. 


beddefere {n.) OED does not give spelling beddefiere as variant. 
And he schal be your beddefiere, Til ye conceive vi. 1916. 
believe (vb.t.) The following sense is not recorded. Here Gower seems apparently to 


have used the original meaning of the verb, from which is derived the sense of 
the adjective, OE. leof, NE. lief (Macaulay). — Pass. To be beloved by (someone). 


Ther was Tristram, which was believed With bele Ysolde, viii. 2500. 

bewhape (vb. t.) OED: found “only in pa. pple.” but note the following present 
singular form in Gower. 
no guile Of that a man himself bewhapeth; vii. 4267. 


boke (vb.t.) No sense similar to this by Gower is recorded. — To learn, to be taught 
in books. 


Sche was wel tawht, sche was wel boked, viii. 1328. 


breth (n.) Gower’s sense signifying ‘‘the sound (of a horn)” is not recorded. 
A trompe with a sterne breth, i. 2127. 


by (adv.) OED gives no definition signifying “means.” Cf. the following in Gower 
with sense “by means of, thereby.” 
and he forthi Was wel the more lete by. v. 1004. 
And yifth me noght to live by: v. 4517. 


charge (vb.t.) The sense “to swear (a person) to an oath” is not given. Cf. Gower. 
schal the thing forswere, Whan he is charged on the bok. v. 2871. 


chastellein (n.) OED lists Gower references under spelling cas-, but chas- is more 
correct. Gower would be the first instance in English under either spelling. 


coise (n.) Listed in OED with Gower as only authority. Miss Hammond, English 
Verse from Chaucer to Surrey, p. 417, discusses the word and gives an instance as 
a noun and also an adjective formation. Cf. Lydgate, Siege of Thebes, Prol. 102, 
To ben a Monk / Sclender is youre koy. 3e han be seke / I dar myn hed assure 
Or late fed / in a feynt pasture. In Hartshorne’s Ancient Metrical Tales, p. 118, is 
the phrase “coisy fish," which apparently means coarse or worthless fish. I would 
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be inclined to render the Lydgate use as “‘body,’’ and the “‘foule grete Coise” of 
Gower as “hag, ugly monster.” 


He [Florent] bringth this foule grete Coise To his Castell in such a wise That 
noman myhte hire schappe avise, i. 1734. 


covert (adj.) OED records the occurrence in ii. 2033 under the definition “lit. Covered, 
roofed over,’ which is undoubtedly incorrect. A better sense would be “Of a person: 
close, secretive.” 


For gladly wolde I knowen al And holde me covert alway, ii. 2033. 


covert (adv.) No adverbial use is recorded in OED. Appears in Gower as ‘‘secretly.” 
And takth his preie so covert, That noman wot it in apert. v. 6499. 

cronique (n.) OED gives the following sense only under the spelling chron-, which 
spelling does not occur in Gower at all. — Gen. Record, account. 
and Athemas The Cronique of his rame was; v. 4250. 
in figure betoknende The Cronique of this worldes fame, vii. 1769. 
So schal the cronique of thi pacience Among the seintz be take into memoire PP. 369. 


Duke University, J. C. Horton Burcu. 
Durham, North Carolina. 


Notes and News. 
The Dutch Government “Beat the Dutch”. 


There is one word in the English vocabulary that, more than any other, 
testifies to the age-long close relations, friendly or otherwise, but chiefly 
friendly, between Great Britain and the Low Countries, especially those parts 
which are now known as the Netherlands. It is the word Dutch, with which 
the Dutch themselves have supplied the English, who borrowed it from them 
certainly as early as the 14th century, for the earliest instance of it recorded 
in the New English Dictionary dates back to c1380.1 It is M.Du. dutsch, 
duutsch or duutse, in its modern English form, and occurs in more than a 
hundred combinations and phrases, some of them, it is true, ‘with an 
opprobrious or derisive application’, but, as the New English Dictionary goes 
on to state, “largely due to the rivalry and enmity between the English and 
Dutch of the 17th century.” 2 

If these less favourable applications still live, the Dutch have only themselves 
to blame, for they keep referring to them, although most of these expressions 
are so antiquated, that they are never used by Englishmen in their ordinary 
conversation or correspondence. Every Englishman is, of course, familiar with 
the expression Double Dutch for a language he does not understand, but ask 
him the meaning of the phrase to talk double Dutch backwards on a Sunday, 
and he will be at aloss. And yet, it is on the ground of a few similar fossilized 
phrases that the Dutch Government take exception to the official use by their 
civil servants of the adjective Dutch. 

Has any one ever heard of a Greek Government taking action against the 
use of the noun Greek, because it not only means a native of Greece, but also, 
like Double Dutch, unintelligible language, as when an Englishman says 
“Tt is Greek to me”? Worse still, it means “a cunning or wily person; a 


1 NED. s.v. Dutch a. sb. B. 
2 Ibid. A. 4. 
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cheat, sharper, esp. one who cheats at cards’; this noun has even developed 
into a verb to greek “to cheat at cards”, and into the nouns greekdom “the 
fraternity of Greeks or sharpers’” and Greekery “cheating card-sharping’. 
Qualified by merry, mad or gay, Greek means “a merry fellow; a roysterer; 
a boon companion; a person of loose habits’’. 1 

In the 14th to 17th centuries the Dutch taught the English a great many 
trades and it is alleged that the vice of drunkenness was introduced from the 
Netherlands in 1581.2 If so, we may say that the English have proved 
themselves excellent pupils, and we should forgive them for retaliating by 
coining the term Dutch courage when they were at war with a formidable 
enemy: one does not slander a weak enemy. 

And now the Dutch Government, forgetting that these fossil terms can only 
remind the world of the Golden Age of the Netherlands, without giving any 
offence to those who know — the others do not count — has issued a circular 
letter to all school authorities in the Netherlands, requesting them to avoid 
the use of the epithet Dutch, adding that they have ordered all civil servants 
to substitute either ‘Netherland’ or “Netherlands’’ — they do not know 
which is the more correct form — and stating that in the Dutch minister's 
official correspondence such phrases as “the Netherland(s) subject” and “‘the 
Netherland(s) language” are used for Netherlander and Netherlandish. 
Thus the Dutch Government are trying to improve the English language by 
introducing un-idiomatic phrases into their English correspondence, probably 
hoping, if not expecting, that the English will do the same and give up the 
word Dutch, after having used it for more than five centuries and a half. 
And that at the very time when all the world are respectfully admiring the 
marvellous feats of Dutch airmen in the service of the world-famous Royal 
Dutch Air Lines ! 

- One of the reasons why the Dutch Government are banning Dutch from 
their official English vocabulary is an alleged confusion between Dutch and 
Deutsch (German) in the United States, which is supposed to have led to 
difficulties in the commercial relations between the countries. There is no 
question of such confusion in: England, where Holland and Hollander are 
generally used for The Netherlands and Netherlander. The inhabitants of 
some Dutch provinces, however, might object to being called Hollanders, much 
the same as a Scot objects to being called an Englishman, so we cannot advise 
the Dutch Government to use these, to some, objectionable terms, but we do 
advise them, if they should persist in banning the epithet Dutch, to use Nether- 
lander and Netherlandish, of which the New English Dictionary not only 
gives several examples which occur in 17th to 20th century authors, but which 
the editors themselves use in their article on Dutch. But the Dutch Govern- 
ment should not expect Englishmen to use such big mouthfuls instead of the 
familiar Dutch loan-word Dutch, of whose unfavourable applications they only 
think when reminded of them by the Dutch themselves. It will be absolutely 
unnecessary to suggest to the English to abstain from using such un-idiomatic 
phrases as “the Netherland(s) subject’ and “the Netherland(s) language”, 
for, if they feel the need of improving their vernacular, they can surely do so 
without Dutch (= foreign) assistance. 


Arnhem. J. F. BEnse. 


1 Ibid. s.v. Greek sb. 4, 5, 6, 8; v. 2; Greekdom. 2; Greekery, 2. 


as ee oe The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times. 
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English Studies 1935. We are glad to be able to announce a volume of 
unusually rich contents for 1935. The series of articles on American English 
inaugurated by Sir William A. Craigie in the October number will be continued 
with papers by Professor Hans Kurath on The Linguistic Atlas of the United 
States, by Mr. A. W. Read on Research in American Place-Names, and by 
Professor J. M. Steadman, Jr., on Language Taboos, while an Outline of 
American English by the Editor is in preparation. Other aspects of language 
study will be dealt with in articles by Professor A. J. Barnouw on How English 
was taught in Jan van Houten’s Leyden, and by Mr. J. R. Firth, of the 
Phonetics Department of University College, London, on The Use and 
Distribution of English Sounds. 

Literature will be represented by an article by Mr. W. A. G. Doyle- 
Davidson on The Earlier English Works of Sir Thomas More, and by articles 
by Professor Mario Praz and Professor A. G. van Kranendonk, the titles 
of which have not been definitely fixed. There will be the usual reviews by 
old and new contributors from various countries, as well as the other 
regular features. 

‘A new cover of somewhat more prepossessing appearance than that hitherto 
used will help to render outwardly no less than inwardly attractive a journal 
which, in the appreciative words of the Editor of American Speech, endeavours 
to remain “readable as well as profound.” 


L. P. H. Eijkman, Octogenarian. One of the most active figures in the 
history of modern language study in Holland during the last half-century, 
Mr. L. P. H. Eijkman, celebrated his eightieth birthday on November 27. 
As a teacher of English, he was, with the late J. C. G. Grasé, the chief pioneer 
of the direct method in the nineties. His merits as English editor of De 
Drie Talen were pointed out in a note on the semi-centenary of that periodical 
in our June number. By the side of this, Eijkman has won for himself a 
considerable reputation as an experimental phonetician by a series of papers 
published in the course of the present century, and by a handbook of 
phonetics with special reference to the sounds of standard Dutch written 
in collaboration with the late Professor Zwaardemaker. The following is 
a list of his publications in this field : 


1900. Signification des mouvements de la machoire en parlant (Arch. Teyler, Série 
II, T. VII, 2e partie). 

1902. Les mouvements du voile du palais (Jb., Série Il, T. VII, le partie.). 

1903. The measuring of the vertical jaw distances in speech (Onderz. Physiol. Lab. 
Utrecht (5) IV.). 

1904. Radiographie des Kehlkopfes (Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der Réntgenstrahle, 
VII, H. 4 & 6.). 

1907. Description phonétique des sons de la langue frisonne parlée a Grouw (Arch. 
Teyler, Série Il, T. XI, le partie.). 

1913. Phonetische beschrijving van de klanken der Hindelopensche taal (Mededeelingen 
der Kon. Akademie van Wetenschappen.). 

1923. Geschiedkundig overzicht van de klankleer in Nederland (De Nieuwe Taalgids.). 

1925. Phonetische beschrijving van de klanken der Schiermonnikoogsche taal ( Mede- 
deelingen der Kon. Akademie van Wetenschappen.). 

1926. Soft palate and nasality ( Neophilologus.). 

1928. More soft palate and nasality (English Studies.). 

1928. lets over rhythme in het Nederlandsche vers (De Nieuwe Taalgids.), 
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1928. Leerboek der Phonetiek (Haarlem, Erven Bohn.). 

1929. The area of the glottis in vowels (English Studies.). 

1929. The Dutch vowels followed or not by a trill (English Studies.). 

1929. The syllable (English Studies). 

1932. Internal aspect of the larynx in speech (Archives néerlandaises de Phonétique 
Expérimentale, T. VIILIX.). 

1934. Gesloten en open neusgang (Logopaedie en Phoniatrie.). 

1934. Nasality again (Neophilologus; the substance of the preceding article in English.). 


In recognition of his merits Mr. Eijkman was appointed ridder in de orde 
van Oranje-Nassau in the spring of this year, to be promoted officier of the 
same order on the occasion of his jubilee. A meeting in his honour organised 
by a committee of friends, pupils and colleagues was held at The Hague on 
the same day. 


Tauchnitz Under New Management. In connection with reports that 
have recently circulated in the daily press to the effect that the firm of 
Bernhard Tauchnitz had changed hands, and that the Tauchnitz Collection 
of British and American Authors was to be discontinued, we have applied to 
Messrs. Tauchnitz for information. As a result we are authorized to state 
that the shares of the old firm of Bernhard Tauchnitz have indeed been taken 
over by Messrs. Brandstetter, Leipzig; that there is no truth in the rumour that 
the currency regulations of Germany have anything to do with this transaction; 
and that the Tauchnitz Edition will be continued as hitherto, though under 
joint editorial management with the Albatross Library. The two collections 
will be kept separate in the future as they were in the past, and it is intended 
to give each of them a different and distinctive character. 


ELH. We welcome the appearance of ELH, A Journal of English Literary 
History, published at Baltimore, U. S. A., by the Tudor and Stuart Club of 
the Johns Hopkins University, and edited by a number of young scholars. 
The Journal will be published three times a year, the annual subscription price 
being $1.50. The contents of the two numbers now before us range from 
Spenser to 19th-Century Drama; there are no reviews. The titles of the 
articles in the first volume will be found included in the next instalment of 
our index to periodicals. 


Reviews. 


English Place-Name Puzzles. By R. E. ZacHRIsson. 69 pp. 
Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln. 1932. 3.50 Sw. Kr. 


Prof. Zachrisson's paper deals with the difficult question of personal names 
in place-names in OE. times. According to the author, the part played by 
personal names as toponymical elements has been greatly exaggerated and 
the aim of his essay is to prove that in most examples the explanation by a 
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descriptive element must be considered at least equally probable or even 
more so. 

It is difficult to appreciate Prof. Z.’s point of view without complete 
knowledge of the material on which it is based, the present paper being only 
a fragment of a more extensive inquiry on the subject. But the chief 
difference between the author and his opponents is a question of method. 
His opinion is that, because full names are scarce in place-names, we cannot 
expect short names to be frequent. A sceptical reader will ask: Why 
not ? — Facts may support the theory in a given area, but it does not follow 
that the general rule is safe. The ODu examples, as far as I am able to 
interpret them, contradict the principle. Several instances can be given of 
compounds containing a dithematic personal name, which is replaced in later 
times by the short form of the same name: Ansoldingehem becomes Anzegem, 
Thiabodingahem is Tiegem, etc. This does not prove that personal names 
are of rare occurrence because full names are scarce; but that very early 
the fullname form of a place-name was replaced by a shorter one, based on 
a pet-name. No Englishman will be surprised to find that his Saxon 
forefathers shunned “long words”; moreover the process is still in existence, 
both in English and elsewhere: Frisco = San Francisco; Russian Piter stands 
for Sankt-Peterburg, Du Den Haag, Haagje for ‘s Gravenhage, etc. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville has Celtic examples of hypocoristics of place-names, 
derived from lengthy denominations which had become intolerable. 

It must however be confessed that often interpretations by a personal name 
are of little value and many of Prof. Z.’s suggestions will meet with the 
full approbation of scholars. The existence of an OE *bobb, rounded hill, 
originally pimple, is not at all improbable, cf. French mamelon, perhaps Du 
Brustem (Bull. Commission de Toponymie, VIII [1934], p. 26). The same 
applies to *hiic, *hiicel, hill, well known in continental place-names. A striking 
instance of *harel (cf. Harlton p. 2) is Harelbeke in Flanders. The fact that 
the place is situated on a small hill near the river Lys in a very flat country 
is certainly in favour of an interpretation of the descriptive kind. The exact 
meaning of *har, a frequent element generally translated by “mountain with 
wood”, is not known with certainty. But at any rate the hypothesis “hill’’ for 
Harelbeke seems as probable as a reminiscence of the Harlungensage. On 
the other hand I cannot find Styfic “place where there are stumps of trees’ 
more likely than Styfic, personal name: cf. Stuivekenskerke, 1219 Stuvinskerka 
(W. Flanders). I find it rather hard to believe that *muc, dirt etc., was an 
OE. word (p. 17), though of course the contrary is difficult to prove. Still 
more improbable is god wielm explained as the “pure running waters’, which 
gives for Godalming (Ke.) the sense “settlers near the pure running waters 
(p. 23), highly poetical indeed! Most examples invite discussions of the 
same kind, where only the personal taste of each critic can be decisive. In 
any case Prof. Z.’s very suggestive paper cannot pass unnoticed and all 
students of place-names will learn a good deal in his company. 


Liége. J. Mansion. 
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Three Chaucer Studies. I. Chaucerian Problems: especially the 
Petherton Forestership and the Question of Thomas Chaucer. By 
RussELL Krauss. II. The Parlement of Foules in its relation to 
Contemporary Events. By HaLpEEN Brappy. III. Observations on 
the Shifting Positions of Groups G and DE in the Manuscripts of 
the Canterbury Tales. By C. Ropert Kase. vii + 182 + 101 + 
89 pp. New York: Oxford University Press. 1932. $3.50. 


The story of Chaucer's life as it has been pieced together from scattered 
entries in contemporary records is a meagre account that tells us little of the 
man and nothing whatsoever of the poet. Mr. Krauss has succeeded in adding 
a few convincing touches to the indistinct portrait of the man. He has proved 
that Chaucer owed his appointment to the forestership of North Petherton 
in Somerset not to Eleanor, Countess of March, but to Sir Peter Courtenay, 
who had the custody of the bailiwick from 1393 until his death in 1413. 
Courtenay was Master of the King’s Falcons when Chaucer, as Clerk of the 
Works, had charge, among other things, of the falcons at Charing Cross, and 
in January 1390 Courtenay was made Constable of Windsor Castle, where 
Chaucer was engaged in supervising repairs during the summer of that same 
year. That explains the association between the poet and the ‘king's 
kinsman,” as Courtenay is called in the records, and makes it more than likely 
that Langhans was wrong in denying that the Chaucer who was forester of 
North Petherton was identical with Geoffrey the poet. Thomas Chaucer's 
connection with the same forestership was of a different nature. He did not 
succeed his namesake as locum tenens for the lessee, he succeeded the lessee and 
paid £10 a year more for the whole bailiwick than Peter Courtenay had done. 
Thomas was altogether a much more important man than Geoffrey Chaucer, 
a great landowner who through his marriage and the three marriages of his 
daughter had formed alliances with the noblest families of England. This 
difference of social status between Geoffrey and Thomas has put their 
relationship in question. Was Thomas the poet’s son? Langhans, who 
denied it, saw justification for his disbelief in Thomas’ age, who is supposed 
to have been born between 1370 and 1374. For Langhans, following 
Furnivall, does not accept the assumption that Philippa Chaucer domicella, 
mentioned in a record of 1366, was at that time the poet’s wife. Domicella, 
he maintains, does not refer to a married woman. A later document, of 1374, 
concerns the grant of a pension by John of Gaunt to Geoffrey and Philippa 
Chaucer, and those who refuse to believe, with Furnivall and Langhans, in 
married domicellae, saw in that entry confirmation of their doubt. By that 
time, they argue, Geoffréy and Philippa had become man and wife, and the 
grant to the newly married couple was a commutation of the pension 
originally given, in 1372, to Philippa alone. Mr. Krauss has disposed of this 
theory for good. He has proved that the grant of 1374 was in addition to 
the one that Philippa had received two years earlier, and he has further 
adduced from the very same records irrefutable evidence that the domicellae 
in King Edward's retinue could be, and generally were, married women, wives 
of esquires at court. Hence the reference of 1366 to Philippa Chaucer 
domicella need not compel us to the conclusion that her maiden name was 
Chaucer and that the poet, some seven or eight years later, chose a cousin for 
his wife. Philippa Chaucer domicella was already married to the poet in 1366. 
What, then, was her maiden name? If Thomas was the couple's son, 
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Philippa must have been a Roét. For it is clear from the heraldic decorations 
on the monumental tomb under which Thomas and his wife lie buried in the 
church at Ewelme in Oxfordshire that his mother’s name was Roét. It is 
curious to note that all but three of the twenty coats of arms displayed on the 
monument belong to women either closely or distantly related to Thomas 
Chaucer. The three exceptions are the coats of the three Beauforts, who 
were the sons of John of Gaunt by Catherine Swynford. There must have 
been a special reason for their exceptional inclusion, and that reason was their 
very close relationship: Thomas Chaucer and the Beauforts were sister's sons. 
Catherine Swynford was a daughter of the Hainault knight Sir Payn Roét, 
and that Thomas was the son of a Roét is clear from the fact that he adopted 
the Roét arms for his own. Still he bore the surname Chaucer, he used 
Geoffrey's seal bearing his arms and the legend S. (G)hofrai Chaucier, and 
was stated by his contemporary Thomas Gascoigne, Chancelor of Oxford 
University, to have been the son of the poet. The conclusion seems 
inescapable that Philippa Chaucer domicella was Philippa Roét, sister of 
Catherine Swynford, the mistress and later the wife of John of Gaunt. But 
Mr. Krauss, having convinced us that Thomas Chaucer was the son of Philippa 
Roét, would dissuade us from believing that the poet was his father. The 
favors showered by John of Gaunt upon Philippa, his lifelong interest in her 
and Thomas, the wealth amassed by Thomas Chaucer, and his rise in 
worldly distinction far above the poet’s rank, the lack of any documentary 
reference to Geoffrey and Thomas as father and son, and the latter’s adoption 
of the Roét arms in preference to the Chaucer coat, all these facts seem to 
confirm the suspicion, first voiced by Mrs. Haweis in 1882, that Thomas was 
the illegitimate son of John of Gaunt. Mr. Krauss does not by any means 
hold this proved, but he has adduced so much evidence in favor of this theory 
that it seems entitled to more serious consideration than is has hitherto received. 


Mr. Braddy offers a new interpretation of the allegory which — in spite of 
Professor Manly’s scepticism —- most scholars persist in reading into the 
Parlement of Foules. On February 12, 1377, letters of protection were issued 
to Geoffrey Chaucer, “qui in obsequium Regis, in quibusdam secretis negociis 
Regis profecturus est.” Now we know from Froissart that in the early 
spring of that same year Chaucer was one of three envoys who went abroad 
to negotiate a treaty of marriage between Prince Richard and Marie of France. 
The chronicler states that after a secret treaty had been drawn up, the 
conference adjourned to allow the envoys to report to their sovereigns, May 
having been fixed upon for the resumption of the discussions. The meeting 
did reconvene on that date, but nothing came of it, as Marie died before the 
end of the month. Mr. Braddy believes that Chaucer began his Valentine 
poem about the time of his first crossing on February 17; the adjournment of 
the meeting until May 1 may have suggested to the poet the formel’s post- 
ponement of her choice. At the time of the negotiations, Marie was already 
affianced to William of Oostervant, whom Mr. Braddy takes to be the second 
tercel. He does not offer any suggestion as to the identity of the third suitor, 
who was perhaps introduced only in deference to literary convention, as in 
the Contending Lovers argument the formula calls for three suitors and a 
maiden. If Mr. Braddy is right, the date of the Parlement of Foules is moved 
back to 1377, where, for reasons of style, it seems to belong. 
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The sequence of the Canterbury Tales is not the same in all the manu- 
scripts. As the poem progressed under Chaucer’s hands, he altered the original 
framework, inserted new matter, and made rearrangements necessitated by 
these fresh additions; but while he did so, discrepancies crept in which he did 
not live to remove. Several towns and villages are mentioned in the story in 
a different succession from the one in which the Pilgrims must have passed 
them on the road. Skeat’s Oxford Chaucer follows the Chaucer Society’s 
arrangement of the Tales, in which the mention of these place-names agrees 
with their topographical sequence. But there is no manuscript authority for 
this, and later editors, such as Manly and Robinson, have wisely rejected it. 
Mr. Kase’s study is not an attempt to devise a more satisfactory arrangement 
which would set the topographical sequence right on the basis of some 
manuscript tradition. That puzzle can never be solved. Mr. Kase’s aim was 
to find out what Chaucer’s original framework encompassed, what he sub- 
sequently added, and what changes were made by the copyist to fit this later 
matter into the frame. He points out that the order AB1FCB?HI is common 
to all manuscripts when DE and G are not considered, and that this order 
involves no topographical inconsistencies. The trouble began when DE and 
G were added to the story towards the close of the poet's life. The 
uncertainty of the copyists as to the exact position of these groups, some 
inserting them between B and F, others between the Tales of the Squire and 
the Franklin, in the middle of group F, entailed further shifts and changes 
which are traced by Mr. Kase with great skill and ingenuity. To follow his 
argument in all its intricacies would require more space than could be allotted 
to a brief review. Suffice it to say that he has made a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the manuscript tradition, which no Chaucer scholar can 
afford to disregard. That tradition is a veritable labyrinth, in which all 
Chaucer students have lost their way. Despairing wanderers will find in 
Mr. Kase’s Observations a helpful guide through the baffling maze. 


New York. A. J. Barnouw. 


Heilige und Heiligenlegenden in England. Studien zum 16. und 
17. Jahrhundert. Von Rupo.F Kapp. Erster Band. XIII. u. 371 S. 
Niemeyer. 1934. RM. 14.—, Lwd. RM. 16.—. 


The importance of this first volume lies in the author's very instructive 
analysis of an influential literary and religious problem. The purpose of the 
book is to examine the way in which English writers of the 16th and 17th 
centuries wrote about the saints. What makes the study extremely valuable 
is the fact that Dr. Kapp is able to deal with the problem from the theological 
as well as from the literary point of view. In the first chapter he shows the 
great importance of the Reformation which created a Protestant England and 
at the same time caused a far-reaching debasement of the medieval legends. 
But in spite of all the suppressions the old legends were not definitely lost, 
simply because the longing for mysticism remained strong in England. 

It is true, in the period following the victory of Anglicanism and Humanism 
people lost interest in the collections of legends and stories of the saints, 
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but it is a remarkable fact, which has been well pointed out by Dr. Kapp, that 
England had much opportunity of being impressed by the saints’ holy lives 
and deaths. There were a great m l ds framed b 

g any legen amed by secular stories and 
therefore without any danger for the Protestant conscience of England. 
These legends, however, were no longer a means of religious education as 
had been the case in the Middle Ages, but were used for pedagogical 
purposes, as e.g. in Elyot. 

The next phase is characterized by the fact that the ecclesiastical background 
of the legends disappears more and more. By pointing out their supernatural 
elements, Tyndale and especially Bale appeal to all those who connect the 
miracles with demoniac influences. Dr. Kapp comes to the conclusion that 
there existed a close connection between such iconoclastic attacks on the 
saints and the cruel fight against the witches, which makes the post-Reform- 
ation period such a dreadful epoch in many ways. A turning-point in the 
development was the publication of the Actes and Monuments (1563) or, as 
it was called later on, The Book of Martyrs, which was sanctioned by the 
bishops. The convocation of April 3rd, 1571, even ordered it to be placed in 
every church. These accounts of Protestant saints who had become martyrs 
for the cause of the Reformation prove more than anything else that also 
on the side of Protestantism the religious stimulus of saints’ stories and 
miracles was fully appreciated. 

There is still another reason for the revival of interest in the medieval 
legends. Dr. Kapp finds it in the works of the historians of the 16th and 
17th centuries. It is of great interest to see how Camden, Clapham, Chester, 
Speed and a great many other Protestants and Catholics endeavour to come 
to terms with the legends and try to treat them from the standpoint of national 
tradition. In conformity with this new spirit St. George for instance has 
become the national hero of bravery. A very welcome addition to Dr. Kapp’s 
arguments is to be found in R. F. Brinkley’s book Arthurian Legend in the 
Seventeenth Century (Baltimore 1932)1. The national tradition of the 
Arthurian myth is unravelled here with great perspicuity. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to a study of Spenser’s attitude 
towards the legends. It maintains that the author of The Fairie Queene was 
more influenced by the Roman Catholic tradition than by Puritanism, and 
owing to this fact was well acquainted with the stories of the saints, for 
which he had a deep respect. 

It will be obvious from this short summary that Dr. Kapp’s book is an 
extremely valuable study. There are only a few additions to be made. Dr. 
Kapp’s interpretation of the Puritan standpoint is certainly very well founded. 
But I should like to draw particular attention to the fact, that in spite of all 
the attacks on legendary tradition, a number of forces combined to counteract. 
the negative tendencies, the most important of which was the Anglo-Israelite 
movement. I need only mention John Sadler's pamphlet The Rights of the 
Kingdom (1649) which gives a striking example of how the myth of Joseph 
of Arimathaea, for instance, has been used in order to prove a close connection 
between Israel and England. It is from similar points of view that many 
legends were revived in Puritan England, as will be shown in a book ready 
for publication by J. W. Winterhager, Die Vorstellung vom auserwahlten 
Volke in England. 


1 See E. S. XV (1933), 69 £. 
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But these are minor matters compared with the author’s mastery of his 
subject. The ideas are handled in a way that reveals a long occupation with 
the theme. The author has gathered an immense amount of new material. 
His book, however, is not only packed with information, but it also shows 
a real power of judgement. So it is an excellent guide through the difficult 
paths of the religious life of the 16th and 17th centuries in England. We 
await the second volume with the greatest interest. 


Breslau. P. MEISSNER. 


Miltons Anschauungen von Staat, Kirche, Toleranz. Won GERTRUD 
HARDELAND. (Studien zur englischen Philologie, LXXXI.) 175 pp. 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle (Saale). 1934. RM. 7.—. 


The problem of the relationship between Church and State, and the closely 
allied question of tolerance have lately passed from a stage of theoretical and 
historical interest to one of pressing reality for Protestant Europe. The 
recent difficulties that have arisen in Germany are of importance to all 
Protestants, and it is natural that those who are personally concerned should 
turn their attention to similar periods in history. Evidence of this is the growing 
interest in Germany for the Puritan Revolution in England, of which interest 
one of the products is the above mentioned publication, a valuable addition to 
the books on Milton’s philosophy of life that have appeared of late years. 

Miss Hardeland’s chief purpose might be described as the vindication of 
Milton as man and thinker, a somewhat difficult task in view of attacks on his 
character and philosophy by various modern critics. For the exposition of his 
mode of thinking she restricts herself to what Milton’s own writings show us 
of his ideas, thus avoiding the danger of getting lost in the intricate ways 
of historical investigation as to the origin of these ideas. Yet this neglect of 
Milton’s debts to other thinkers (only the notes occasionally refer to them) 
tends to represent Milton as being more original than he really was. 

In the introduction the author surveys modern opinion about Milton. She 
refers to Troeltsch’s verdict that Milton had shifted his political opinions 
according to circumstances, to Treitschke’s detection of “Widerspriiche’ in 
Milton’s philosophy, to Michael Freund's’ statement that Milton ‘wie auf 
unaufgeléstes Gestein auf Bestandteile einer anderen Gedankenwelt, auf 
Ansatze einer durchaus heterogenen Gedankenwelt stiesze’ (p. 3). Liljegren 
and Saurat she reserves for later discussion. Even J. Kiihn, whose exposition 
of Milton’s thought she thinks best (Toleranz und Offenbarung, Leipzig, 
1923), is of opinion: ‘Das Ganze ist nicht ein durchdachtes System, sondern 
eine im Erlebnis vollzogene Zusammenschweiszung verschiedener Vor- 
stellungen und Gefiihle’ (p. 4). In opposition to all this Miss Hardeland 
undertakes to give a ‘Darstellung iiber den grundsatzlichen Zusammenhang 
in Miltons Denken und Sagen’. 

She begins with a discussion of Milton's political and ecclesiastical pamphlets 
against the background of the political history of England. This could hardly 
give much that is new, nor was it meant to do so evidently, but it is an attempt 
to show that the changes in Milton's mind were not opportune shifts, but the 
natural outcome of the growth of fundamental convictions that were present 
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2 eet from the start. In the very first pamphlet (Of Reformation 
me ing Church Discipline in England, 1641) she finds as such the typically 

rotestant appeal to Scripture as the only real authority and the typically 
Miltonic emphasis on a free conscience to understand this Scripture. The 
crucial question of the relation between Church and State is already present; 
though both Church and State should aim at training up a nation in the 
likeness of God, i.e. godliness, Milton sharply distinguishes between their 
fields of operation, the Church being restricted to the “inner man’, the State 
to the “outer man”. These fundamental ideas are then traced further in their 
development in the publications that followed. 

In this respect The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce and the Areopagitica 
are of great importance. Up till then Milton had looked upon diversities in 
the interpretation of Scripture as lamentable errors, but in these books he 
accepts differences of opinion as natural and even as intended by God. ‘It 
is not impossible that (truth) may have more shapes than one’. This leads 
to wide toleration and freedom of conscience for all who accept Scripture as 
the norm of their faith and religion (‘if all cannot be of one mind, as who 
looks they should be? this doubtless is more wholesome, more prudent, and 
more Christian, that many be tolerated rather than all compelled’, Bohn's ed. 
of Prose Works, II, p. 97). Miss Hardeland all but succeeds in refuting 
a charge of inconsistency in spite of continual accommodation to the changing 
aspects of political reality, though Milton's attitude to the Irish and Roman 
Catholics is difficult to understand. 

The second part of Miss Hardeland’s book is on ‘Milton als Denker’, which 
gives an illuminating study of the fundamental ideas of De Doctrina Christiana. 
She holds that the basic idea of this work is the tension between God's 
sovereignty on the one hand and Man's free choice to obey God's call on 
the other. The author makes it clear how Milton's ideas of Toleration, State 
and Church are a logical consequence of this fundamental conception of the 
relationship between God's Sovereignty and Man’s free will. Quite rightly 
she dwells on the importance of Milton’s conception of regeneration and the 
terrible earnestness with which he believes both in the Fall of Man and in 
the possibility of Man’s gradual regeneration to his original state of uprightness 
through Christ. The firm belief that he himself is regenerated is the basis of 
what is called Milton's ‘orgueil’, and, we might add, of Milton's implicit belief 
in the trustworthiness of Reason. I quite agree with what Miss Hardeland 
in a note remarks about Saurat’s opinion: ‘Man kann nicht sagen, dasz Miltons 
ganzes Denken in der Kabbalah, bzw. in der Neuplatonistischen Welt- 
anschauung wurzelt, wie Saurat behauptet. Sie liegt am Rande, aber nicht 
im Mittelpunkte seiner eigentlichen Anschauungen. Sie wird Milton bestarkt 
haben in der Betonung des Souveranitatsgedankens Gottes, Gott als A und O 
alles Seins zu denken. Doch da, wo es sich um die tatsachliche Auseinander- 
setzung des Verhaltnisses des Menschen zu Gott handelt, ist Miltons Denken 
rein reformatorisch !’ (p. 110). 

For the same reason there is disagreement with Liljegren, who thinks that 
Roman Stoicism is the chief foundation of Milton’s mode of thought and action. 
But I doubt whether it is right to call Milton’s opinion ‘eine durch und durch 
christliche Auffaszung im evangelisch-lutherischen Sinne, von oft kalvinistischer 
Pragung’ (p. 134). The demand that the Lord who reveals Himself in the 
Bible should be Sovereign in every department of life, in State as well as in 
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Church, is not Lutheran but Calvinistic, though it would not do to call Milton 
a Calvinist. In this respect, too, Milton stands quite alone: he is a Protestant, 
because he admits only one authority, viz. the Bible, but in his attempt to 
interpret the Bible afresh, he takes up a unique position. Hence the question. 
whether Milton is consistent in his philosophy of life is after all a theological 
question: is Milton's interpretation of the Bible consistent and are Milton's 
ideas taken from heterogeneous sources in harmony with this interpretation ? 
This problem is not discussed by Miss Hardeland, and, as far as I know, it 
has never been treated adequately. However valuable this study of Milton’s 
ideas may be, the main problem has not yet been tackled. What Protestant 
theologian will undertake this arduous but interesting task ? 

In an Appendix we find a short survey of ‘Andere Toleranzanschauungen 
im England Miltons’, which make the typically Miltonic attitude stand out 
all the more clearly. 


Leeuwarden. H. ScHERPBIER. 


Edward Bysshe’s Dictionary of Rhymes (1702) as a Source of 
Information on Early Modern English Pronunciation. By Arvip 
GABRIELSON. XI + 87 pp. Uppsala och Stockholm. 1930. Pr. 5 Kr. 


Bysshe’s Dictionary of Rhymes must have been found useful in its time; 
it ran into nine editions from 1702 to 1762, and copies of it are not rare. 
Wheatley called attention to it in 1867 in the Preface to his edition of Levin's 
Manipulus Vocabulorum, and even took the trouble to count the words in the 
first and the 1714 edition, which latter Wheatley calls an entirely new Rhyming 
Dictionary. On p. X he states that the first edition contains between four and 
five thousand words. On p. XIII, however, he says that it contains about 
5000, while in the 1714 edition there are about 9000. 

Gabrielson has examined the first edition, carefully collated with the second 
(1705); on p. 3 he remarks that the revised and enlarged edition has not 
been accessible to him. 

Most of Bysshe’s rhymes are, of course, of no particular interest, as they 
supply no fresh information, and only ‘‘rimes of interest’ are, therefore, 
discussed, nearly as much space being allotted to vowels that are not fully 
stressed as to stressed vowels. 

Generally speaking the results obtained confirm facts already known; still 
the Author has succeeded in adding a good many details to our knowledge of 
early eighteenth century pronunciation. The following points are particularly 
noteworthy. 

Bysshe is the earliest authority at present known for the modern 
pronunciation of great (p. 17), while he is the earliest but one for the 
coalescence of M.E. @ and M.E. @ (p. 12 and p. 14 f.). — Bysshe rhymes 
oblique with dike, etc.; as appears from other authorities, from Hodges to 
Walker, the [ai] must have been usual in this word in the 17th and 18th 
centuries (p. 18). — Rescind rhymes with bind, etc.; here, too, Bysshe is 
not the only authority (p. 13 f.), — Fiend has é; this pronunciation may have 
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been a “poetical” form, as Dryden rhymes fiend with mend, end, etc. (p. 18). 
— The vowel a, if preceded by w, is-sometimes rounded, sometimes it is not. 
Gabrielson thinks that in the latter case “Bysshe had in view the older 


pronunciation” (p. 20). — There is no lengthening of a before ss, sp, st, etc. 
(p. 21). — Bysshe is the earliest authority for the present-day pronunciation 
of one, none (p. 25). — He rhymes among with long, etc., and front (affront, 


etc.) with want; the [o] pronunciation is also mentioned by other authorities 
(p. 26 £.). — The word prowl appears under the heading owl, (cowl, fowl, 
etc.), and under the heading ole (dole, etc.) (p. 29 and p. 39). — Bysshe 
pronounced put with [e] (p. 32); this pronunciation is still heard in many 
dialects all over the country (Wright, Dial. Gr., Index.). The pronunciation 
of eight “with the diphthong normally representing M.E. i’, mentioned on 
p. 36, has also been preserved in many dialects (Wright, [bid.). Words 
of A.N. origin in -ance, -anch, -and and -ant seem to have had [x] in 
Bysshe’s pronunciation (p. 39). “On the other hand, since the words in 
-aunt (including aunt) are given as a separate group (without any reference 
to ANT), it seems likely that Bysshe preferred a long vowel in these words” 
(p. 39). Gabrielson takes the long vowel to be [z:]; he adds that “a similar 
distinction” (i.e. between [zw] and [z:] words) “is made by Lediard.” — 
It is noteworthy that Bysshe does not mention any of the numerous -oil and 
-oin words under the headings ILE and INE (p. 40 ff.). — M.E. eu and eu 
(> late M.E. iu) had coalesced in Bysshe’s time; he pronounced iu; ‘“The 
change of iu to ia had not taken place in his pronunciation.” (p. 42). 

A chapter of 28 pages is devoted to vowels that are not fully stressed. In 
connection with these vowels numerous remarks are made on stress, which, 
as is well known, was sometimes different in the beginning of the eighteenth 
ceniury from what it is now. It is “practically certain” that renegade was 
end-stressed, and retrograde may have had the stress on the last syllable too 
(p. 44). — The ending -al is still pronounced [zl] in cabal and canal, but in 
Bysshe’s time many words in -al, like animal, admiral, cannibal, capital, etc., 
forty-three in all, could rhyme with cabal and canal (p. 44 f.). Words in 
in -ance (circumstance, countenance, etc., concordance, sufferance, etc.) and 
in -ant (adamant, arrogant, etc.) must have had more stress on the last syllable 
than they have now, except, of course, in the case of complaisance and 


complaisant (p. 46). — Bysshe recognized only one pronunciation of the 
ending -ate, which had evidently not yet dwindled down to [at] in nouns and 
adjectives (p. 46 f.). — These are only a few out of the numerous cases 


discussed, which show that in the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
weakening of final syllables with secondary stress had not proceeded so far 
as it has now. 

In passing it may be remarked that the [e] in the last syllable of counterfeit 
(p. 51) probably does not go back to M.E. ai, but to M.E. é; counterfeit and 
many other words (feat, defeat, feature, please, reason, etc.) were taken over 
from A.N. after ei < ai had been smoothed. The frequent ei, ai spellings 
found both in A. N. and in MLE. are traditional. 

Bysshe’s pronunciation of consonants appears to have been practically the 
same as in present-day English. The 6 in succumb, and possibly in dumb, 
thumb was still pronounced (p. 70); rise had both [s] and [z] (p. 73); whizz 
had [s] (p. 73), and so had cleanse (p. 74). Is and his with [s] (p. 73) 
may be the old strong forms, which may not yet have been extinct in the 
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beginning of the eighteenth century, though on p. 74 the Author says, “it 
does not seem safe to reject the possibility that Bysshe may have meant 
whizz, is, his to have [z], and yet thought them permissible as rimes to bliss 
etc.” — Bysshe clearly recognized the syllabic nature of m in the endings 
-asm, -ism, -osm (p. 74). It seems that he thought n might be pronounced in 
condemn and contemn. 

A good index completes this scholarly treatise, which contains a fairly 
complete account of the pronunciation of English at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAB. 


English Burlesque Poetry, 1700—1750. By RicHMonp P. Bonp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1932. pp. 483. Price $3.50 (17/6 in England). 


The task which an author sets himself in undertaking a work such as this 
is a gigantic one; not so much because of the volume of the material with 
which he has to deal (though that is by no means small) as its elusiveness 
and the absence of any adequate bibliography or literature on the subject. 
However, in spite of these difficulties, Mr. Bond has succeeded in writing a 
useful and authoritative book, to the making of which he must have devoted 
a vast amount of patient research. He has broken new ground, and the 
result of his labours will prove of incalculable value to students of the 
Augustan age. 

As might be expected in a book of this type, the opening chapter deals with 
definitions, and here, at the very outset, the author comes up against a difficulty, 
for nobody, apparently, seems quite sure what a burlesque poem is. After 
examining several definitions, Mr. Bond puts forward his own, which would 
seem to fit the case as well as any definition ever can fit so indefinable a 
thing as a literary type. “All burlesque’, he declares, “may generally be 
called diminishing or magnifying, degrading or elevating, low or high. ...... 
The low burlesque places the subject above the style and consists of the 
travesty and the Hudibrastic, with the distinction between the two species 
that of degree of closeness of imitation; the high burlesque fixes the style 
above the subject and consists of the parody and the mock poem, with the 
same distinction of degree.” 

The eighteenth century was the golden age of burlesque, especially the 
middle years of it, and since it loved to theorise upon even the least pretentious 
of its arts, it had naturally a theory of burlesque — or at least, it tried to 
formulate one. This is the subject of Mr. Bond’s second chapter. To trace 
the word itself back to the Italian, via the French, as the author does on 
page 18, does not help us much. What is of more importance is the view the 
Augustan age itself took, and this is summed up by Ozell, who followed 
Boileau in distinguishing two types of burlesque, much the same as the two 
types distinguished by Mr. Bond himself. Thus Ozell writes in the dedication 
to his translation of Le Lutrin (1708), 
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If I distinguish right, there are two sorts of burlesque: the first where things of 
mean figure and slight concern appear in all the pomp and bustle of an epic 
poem, such as this of the Lufrin. The second sort is where great events are 
made ridiculous by the meanness of the character and the oddness of the numbers 
such as the Hudibras of our excellent Butler. 


It is not altogether without significance that this definition prefaces a 
translation, for though our author does not notice it, it seems to be by no mere 
accident that the great age of translation was also the great age of burlesque. 
For a successful parody, of course, depends upon appreciating, first of all, 
the spirit of the original, and in the eighteenth century that also was the 
primary requisite of translation. A translator considered it his duty to give 
a faithful rendering of the spirit of his author.1 Was it a mere coincidence 
that Pope, who produced The Rape of the Lock, also made the most successful 
verse translation of Homer ? 

In these first two chapters Mr. Bond has explored his ground preliminary to 
venturing any further: now he proceeds to an examination of the chief burlesque 
poems produced during the period, passing in review The Rape of the Lock, 
The Splendid Shilling, The Shepherd's Week, The Dunciad, Shenstone’s 
Schoolmistress, Carey's Namby-Pamby, and Isaac Hawkins Browne's A Pipe 
of Tobacco. A chapter is devoted to Hudibrastic verse, another to the mock- 
heroic and parody, while there is a section on the non-English burlesque in 
England and a concluding note on the relation of burlesque to the age. 
The author summarises his survey thus: 


The travesty and the Hudibrastic during the first half of the eighteenth century 
were, broadly speaking, looking backward; the mock-heroic was enjoying its 
greatest period; the parody was looking forward. Despite the presence of four 
skilful, outstanding productions, The Splendid Shilling, Namby-Pamby, A Pipe 
of Tobacco and The Schoolmistress, the most important developments of the age 
in parody were the acquisition of a technique and the diffusion of the parodic 
spirit among poets and readers. 


Though this historical and critical section makes interesting enough reading, 
one must confess that it has not a great deal that is new to give us. Its chief 
importance lies in the fact that it presents a new perspective and places a fresh 
valuation upon the poems with which it deals. Mr. Bond holds, for instance, 
that the usual view that in the final version of The Schoolmistress Shenstone 
had abandoned the burlesque spirit, is erroneous. ‘‘Shenstone’s attitude 
towards burlesquing Spenser’, he writes on page 134, ‘has been distorted. 
Undoubtedly he did come to admire Spenser more after further acquaintance, 
as anyone might, but in the last important statements that we have he still 
sees faults in Spenser, and intends The Schoolmistress as a gentle parody of 
his style ... Over a period of more than ten years he was polishing a poem 
that remained a burlesque to the end.” 

By far the most useful part of the book is the register of burlesques, which 
occupies 120 pages and embraces 211 entries arranged chronologically 
according to the year of publication. In the case of each one, extracts are 
quoted, any necessary explanations given, and where possible an author is 
assigned. The value of such a register need not be emphasised. It is the first 
serious attempt to list the burlesque poems of the Augustan age and though 


1 On.this subject see an article, The Theory of. Translation in the Eighteenth Century, by 
Professor J. W. Draper in Neophilologus, 1921, pp. 241 et seq. 
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undoubtedly, in the course of time, additions will be made, it is an important 
piece of pioneer work. From it we can not only tell what subjects were most 
popular amongst the burlesque poets at a given period !, but we can also trace 
the growing popularity of burlesque. Now and again Mr. Bond has 
succeeded in solving problems which have baffled previous writers. Thus 
under the entry Stirbitch Fair (No. 154) we find the answer to questions raised 
by Professor Moore-Smith some few years ago in connection with another 
version of the same piece, entitled The Refusal of ye Hand.2 

But excellent as it is, the book has certain shortcomings against which 
criticism. can be levelled. It is a pity that an alphabetical and not a 
chronological arrangement has been adopted within each year in the register, 
particularly as in many cases one burlesque called forth another or was 
connected with another in subject; and, needless to say, in such cases correct 
chronology is of prime importance. As it is, we sometimes get the first of 
a series entered last. Then again, it is doubtful whether the author's 
designation of The Dunciad, in its entirety, as a burlesque can be justified; 
actually it is only in certain parts that the spirit of mockery is very 
marked. It might have been as well, too, if a little more consideration had 
been given to the connection between burlesque poetry and the dramatic 
burlesques like Tom Thumb, Hurlothrumbo and Chrononhotonthologos, all of 
which appeared within the period. In dealing with Namby-Pamby and its 
author, it seems evident that Mr. Bond has consulted neither The Musical 
Century (1737—41) nor the complete edition of Carey's poems published 
by the present writer in 1930. If he had, he would not only have found a 
few more burlesques by Carey, but the latter work would have provided him 
with a little more material on Namby-Pamby, and guided him to an article 
in The Review of English Studies (October 1929) where there isa note (by 
the same writer) on a burlesque key to the poem. But these, after all, are 
minor faults, and must not be allowed to overshadow the valuable work which 
Mr. Bond has done in thus exploring the development of a much neglected 
type of verse. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


The Letters of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. V. 1817—1819, 1933. 
Vol. VI. 1819—1821, 1934. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson and 
Davipson Coox.. Centenary Edition. Constable. London. 18 sh. 


These new volumes contain about 435 letters never before printed and cover 
the years when Scott was at the height of his fame — the years of The Heart 
of Midlothian, Ivanhoe and Kenilworth. Of this the letters bear frequent 
evidence. A shipping company writes for permission to name their new boat 
the “Walter Scott’? — the other boats were called “King George’, ‘Queen 
Charlotte’, “Lord Wellington”! Oxford offers him academic honours, “our 
fat friend,” as he and Morritt call the king, gives him a baronetcy. As usual 


1 It is, of course, unnecessary to add that many of these burlesques are directed against 
the childish verses of Ambrose Phillips and the Birthday Odes of Colley Cibber. 
2 In The Library (Transactions of the Bibliographical Society), June, 1922. 
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amazingly little is said of his writings. Rarely indeed does one find even 
so unrevealing an allusion as the following to Morritt (Jan. 14, 1818): “I 
trust you have read Rob by this time. I did not much write him con amore 
and I think he smells of the cramp as the Bishop of Grenadas sermon did 
of the Apoplexy. Above all I had too much flax on my distaff and as it did 
not consist with my patience or my plan to make a fourth volume I was 
obliged at last to draw a rough coarse and hasty thread. But the book is 
very well liked here and has rubd off in great stile,” — a passage which is 
characteristic, in more intimate letters, of Scott's spelling, punctuation, allusive 
and figurative style, and literary methods. More interesting, because franker 
and fuller than Scott's, are the opinions of his correspondents, occasionally 
reproduced in Prof. Grierson’s admirable footnotes, such as Lady Louisa 
ets eam of “‘an odd new kind of book called Ivanhoe’ (1819—1821, 
pif 15-n.). 

Where the interest of letters does not consist in charm of style or literary 
confidences it must lie in revelation of character. Scott writes to friends like 
Morritt, Lady Louisa Stuart, dependants like Laidlaw, the Ballantynes and 
Terry, his purveyor in general of nicknacks for Abbotsford, and to his family, 
with an absence of affectation that only a very honest man can afford. His 
personality comes out in a thousand ways. His soldierly bent appears, or 
rather reappears — for in the days of the Napoleonic scare had he not been a 
Heavy Dragoon ? — during the Radical troubles of 1819, He raises a “troop 
of sharpshooters” from the shepherds and gamekeepers on his own and neigh-~ 
bouring estates, he appoints officers from the gentry, he decides uniforms and 
equipment, he makes a plan of campaign to resist invasion by the “rebels” in 
the north of England. Berwick is to be held against them — a few pieces of 
artillery on the bridge over the Tweed would be able to control the whole 
country. He hums his own Border March “Blue Bonnets over the Border.” 
He thoroughly enjoys himself; but he has “no pity on these scoundrel pitmen 
and coalliers who have more employment than they chuse to take’ (1819— 
1821; p. 79). His patriotic zeal and energy are more pleasingly seen in the 
recovery of the Scottish regalia, walled up in Edinburgh Castle since the 
Union of the parliaments and now on Scott’s sole initiative searched for and 
brought to light (1817—1819, pp. 48f. and passim). He is sensible and 
wholesome rather than delicate about Queen Charlotte (1819—1821, p. 235), 
and the same is the case with regard to the Chalk Farm duel in which John 
Scott, the editor of the London Magazine was shot, largely, one feels now, 
through the disingenuousness of Lockhart. Never subtle, spiritual, witty, 
or particularly original — these, the very highest and most charming qualities 
of letters, one must never look for in Scott’s — the letters reveal the workaday 
qualities of sound commonsense, loyalty to friends of a profound and highly 
active kind, manliness, delightful geniality. You always feel that he must have 
been a splendid man to have behind you in a fight, and a splendid companion. 


Groningen. J. A. FaLconer. 
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A Consideration of Thackeray. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 273 pp. 
Oxford: Humphrey Milford. 1931. Pr. 7 sh. 6d. 


It will save the reader disappointment to know from the outset that this is 
not an up-to-date consideration of Thackeray, that it consists in fact merely 
of a reprint of Saintsbury’s introductions to the Oxford Edition of 1908 — 
nearly thirty years ago. It is not even a re-consideration, for more recent 
publications, like Forsythe’s A Noble Rake, on the historical truth of Esmond, 
1928, are ignored with a noble ignorance. Bibliography is also entirely outside 
the scope of the book, for its aim is purely popular. It is consequently rapid 
and, relatively, superficial, as anyone will see by comparing Frank Swinner- 
ton’s essay on Thackeray in The Great Victorians, which has more thought 
and suggestion in half a page than are in Saintsbury’s whole book. The 
discussion of characters is sketchy. Saintsbury has been content to point out 
and pass on without amplification of statement or justification of view. The 
Major, one of the most interesting and successful if not important of the 
characters in Pendennis, is disposed of thus: “As for the Major, praise is 
superfluous. The Major, who had respect for all important institutions, 
included Shakespeare; but oh! how Shakespeare would have delighted in the 
Major!’ (p. 186). The method is impressionistic, as is most suitable to the 
general reader. “Blanche, for whom I have not a sneaking, but a distinct and 
open, affection... Blanche is extremely nice — one would not, I think, marry 
her, except in polygamous and cloistral countries, but that is about all that 
can be said against her’ (ib). Yet “about all” covers spitefulness, bad 
temper, selfishness, vanity, silly sentimentality, deceitfulness. This ceases 
to be criticism. 

The book is out-of-date in another and more important sense than that 
mentioned above. It is marred by Victorian prudery and by old-fashioned 
priggishness. Both are illustrated glaringly in the reference to the Fanny 
Bolton incident in Pendennis (177). Everybody nowadays feels that 
Thackeray's handling of the affair is not true to life. From the first he was 
blamed for cowardice and as good as admitted the charge in his preface when 
he regretted that on account of Mrs. Grundy it was now impossible for an 
author to describe the life of a young man about town as it really is. Since 
Tom Jones, it had never been done.. Saintsbury applauds Thackeray for 
avoiding “French frankness’ and keeping ‘‘decent’’, and does so in the 
pooh-pooh fiddle-de-dee way of the very superior person. He ‘questions 
if Catherine is not a little too disgusting” (p. 52). The opinion is curious, 
even apart from the Victorianism. A story written to ridicule novels like Jack 
Sheppard and Eugene Aram by showing criminals in their true colours could 
scarcely be too disgusting any more than a war film can be too horrifying. 
The quarrel that most of us have with the book indeed is that the murder, 
which was one of the most atrocious of the time, is slurred, and Catherine's 
execution — of corresponding barbarity — entirely omitted, while Thackeray 
betrays his own cause by sentimentalising the woman he originally meant us 
to loathe. 

The redeeming feature of the book is its enthusiasm. To the lover of 
Thackeray the little volume has the charm of a gossip on a favourite subject. 
“Here is God's plenty’, cries Saintsbury, (179) applying Dryden's fine 
phrase about Chaucer to the prodigal wealth of character and incident in the 
novels. ‘That and his naturalness, the lifelikeness of the characters, he singles 
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out as Thackeray's most conspicuous qualities. “By the time at which 
Thackeray wrote great part of Vanity Fair, and the whole of its successors, it 
was impossible for him to draw, in words, a character out of nature or 
unfurnished with life. In no class and in no individual from peer to policeman 


that he attempts does he fail. ... In temperament, in action, in speech, 
Thackeray simply cannot set his puppets to dance to unnatural tunes; they will 
go right, because their nature is nature ... Life and Abundance — these are 


the two things that are to be found in him, to be found in him everywhere’ 
(248-249). The omnipresence of a peculiar humour, casual, unpremeditated, 
parenthetic (18), and ‘“‘a quite marvellous style — like thinking aloud” (19), 
are his other great characteristics. 

Thackeray has been ill-served by posterity. In spite of his recognised 
greatness at his death and his immensely increased popularity since, no work 
of authoritative stature has been written about him. Saintsbury, who was 
qualified by scholarship, critical acumen, facilities and love of the subject to do 
it, chose to give us a series of causeries instead. 


Groningen. J. A. FALconer. 


Sidelights on Robert Browning's ‘The Ring and the Book’. By 
Loutsz SNITSLAAR. (Groningen dissertation.) 153 pp. 1934. 


Miss Snitslaar’s is a well constructed appreciation of the logical background 
of The Ring and the Book. The poem, better than any other among 
Browning’s compositions, gives us ‘‘an opportunity of looking into the poet's 
workshop”, thanks to the possibility of a close comparison with its source, the 
record of the Franceschini trial Browning picked up on a stall in Piazza San 
Lorenzo, in Florence. Miss Snitslaar follows the poet step by step in his 
progress through a section of trivial humanity which his magician’s wand 
transforms into what is at least a picturesque crowd. Much too picturesque, 
of course, but was not this the common bane of that phase of romanticism to 
which Browning belonged? The critic's remark on Browning's treatment of 
the Lawyers’ soliloquies may be easily generalised: “They show how the ugly 
and the beautiful in the eyes of Nineteenth Century Romanticism gain quite 
another aspect, as in Browning’s eyes these prosaic Lawyers’ stories are of 
quite as much importance as the wonderfully beautiful Book VII (Pompilia), 
which they immediately follow.’ I think a strenuous effort is required from 
us moderns to appreciate the sharp contrasts between the arrant knave Guido 
and the “donna angelicata”, Pompilia, or the gaudy parodies of the lawyers’ 
arguments. Browning, for all his rich vocabulary and sense of fun, is no 
Rabelais: and a Victorian Rabelais argues, perhaps, a contradictio in adjecto; 
he has not, on the other hand, the subtlety Manzoni shows in ridiculing a 
seventeenth century philosopher in the immortal character of Don Ferrante. 
I suppose Miss Snitslaar admits Browning's shortcomings in this respect when 
she states that ‘there is not a line of poetry’ in those “extremely clever 
parodies” of which she gives an excellent analysis. We have ceased to look at 
things with the eyes of a Hugo ora Browning; we no longer aim at Rembrandt- 
like effects; the Franceschini case would appeal to a modern writer precisely 
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because of those characteristics which a Browning felt impelled to transform. 
Chesterton called The Ring and the Book “the apotheosis of the insignificant’. 
Being an apotheosis, it is false history (which, after all, does not concern us 
here), and, to a more or less great extent, false art. Guido’s description of the 
working of the mannaia, for instance, culminating in the intensely picturesque 
contrast: ‘May's crescent is no half-moon of red plank’, would have found 
a better place in the lists of the Englishman in Italy than among the troubled 
broodings of a man sentenced to die through that ‘picturesque’ instrument. 
We imagine all the historical characters of The Ring and the Book coming 
forward as Pirandello’s six characters, and refusing to see their likenesses in 
Browning's platonic projections. They were not eternal types of wickedness, 
purity, cynicism, mildness, etc., they were just drab specimens of common 
humanity; the reading of the actual proceedings of the trial, as well as of the 
documents of another famous Roman trial, the Cenci case, seems to a modern 
mind much more poignant than the perusal of the tragedies they inspired. Of 
course we are not supposed to judge past works of art by the standards of 
the present day; still, how can we resist the impression that Browning was 
bent on gilding refined gold, painting the lily, etc.? The Ring and the Book 
is a work of supererogation, of &fou. The real tragedy pivots on sordid 
interest; Browning's version is all conditioned by the taste of his age (the 
well-known theme of the persecuted damsel), and by his personal feeling and 
experience (the situation of a young and innocent girl, placed in uncongenial 
surroundings, which had called forth a deep response in him both as a man 
and an artist). Pompilia was to him, may be, a reincarnation of Elisabeth 
Barrett; to us, a poor stupid little girl, ntuch closer to the one in William 
Faulkner's Sanctuary than to Beatrice. Because all donne angelicate smack 
of literary convention, whereas the “poor stupid little girl’ is the eternal 
type, whom you constantly meet in our streets, just as you met her in the 
apparently so “picturesque” streets of seventeenth century Rome. Whatever 
the claims of The Ring and the Book may be as a work of fiction, it certainly 
it not what Browning intended it to be, a great epic of truth. Browning's 
interest in Pompilia was too much tinged with his idiosyncrasy to allow that; he 
feels for her so much tenderness ‘‘that he cannot bear even his cynic to speak 
of her in an offensive way’, as Miss Snitslaar points out. And when the 
“poor stupid little girl’ is found using exquisite similes : 


God put it in my head to fly... 

As when the martin migrates: autumn claps 

Her hands, cries “Winter's coming, will be here, 
‘Off with you / ere the white teeth overtake !’ 


we must assume artificiality as our premise, no less than in a pastoral drama, 
in order to be able to enjoy this ‘epic of truth”. 

We might call attention to many misprints in Miss Snitslaar’s dissertation, 
chiefly in the Italian quotations. But the quotation of Pirandello’s drama as 


Sei personaggi in questa d’autore (p. 86) is not a misprint; rather, a 
curious blunder. 


Rome. Mario Praz. . 
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The Critical Ideas of T. S. Eliot. By Ants Oras. 118 pp. 
(Acta et Commentationes Universitatis Tartuensis, B, XXVIII, 3). 
Tartu: J. G. Kriiger Ltd. 1932. 


T. S. Eliot's ideas, which have had such an influence on young Anglo- 
Saxon writers of to-day,! lie mostly scattered in reviews and prefaces to other 
people’s books; they have never been expounded in a comprehensive work, 
in a Breviario d'Estetica like Croce’s. Dr. Oras's thesis supplies a want, and 
will be found particularly useful by Continental students of modern English 
literature, who cannot easily lay hands on Eliot's uncollected writings. Dr. 
Oras’s exposition is a model of hcw such kind of research should be pursued. 
The first part of the study is an account of Eliot's ideas, the second a discussion 
of these views as a logical structure and of the chief tendencies discoverable in 
that structure, in connection with Eliot’s general attitude; the third and last is 
an inquiry into the relations of the ideas discussed to certain: currents of 
contemporary thought. Dr. Oras’s survey is based principally on Eliot's 
critical output up to 1928, the year For Lancelot Andrewes was published, as 
this work marks a turning-point in the poet-critic’s interests. 

Eliot's central literary experience has certainly been his study of meta- 
physical poets, accepting his definition of “metaphysical”, which embraces 
Laforgue, as well as the seventeenth century English poets who go ‘under 
that name, and the stil nuovo and its chief exponent, Dante. Eliot's career 
as a poet could be described as a backward progress from the latest to the 
earliest metaphysicals. He starts, Laforgue-wise, with The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock (1917), to end with a religious pageant, The Rock (1934), 
which has in common with Dante's divine poem at least the universality of the 
message. Perhaps Dr. Oras would have done well if he had explained 
Eliot’s definition of poetry, ‘the emotional equivalent of thought”’, in the light 
of that experience. For Eliot, what the poet has ultimately to aim at is an 
“objective correlative” conveying both a particular emotion and the suggestion 
of an intellectual content, though the latter is only to be more or less vaguely 
gathered by means of the concrete data presented. ‘Poetry can be penetrated 
by a philosophical idea, it can deal with this idea when it has reached the point 
of immediate acceptance, when it has become almost a physical modification.” 
A great poet is one who expresses “the greatest emotional intensity of his time, 
based on whatever his time happens to think’; no other thought, even if it 
should be better in itself, would do instead. Originality in poetry being 
frequently a misnomer for eccentricity of inspiration, Eliot condemns it in the 
name of that subtler originality which consists in a supreme embodiment in 
verse of a universal experience. Therefore the individual poet is desired to 
acquire a comprehensiveness of outlook far exceeding the scope of his limited 
personal experience. Eliot's poet is doctus: he studies the experiences of the 
past as embodied in literature for the benefit of acquiring a stock of impressions 
that have already been combined into definite patterns instead of being 
confronted merely with a chaos of experience “in the crude living state”. 
What Eliot admires is the direction of all available emotional energy into the 
channel of a circumscribed task, the avoidance of all chaotic diffusion of 
vitality. Hence his partiality for Mediterranean culture, and his aversion from 
the British cult of the “inner voice.” The poet’s task is envisaged as ‘a 


1 A satirical account of this influence can be réad in the third chapter (T. S. Eliot, the 
pseudo-believer) of Wyndham Lewis's Men Without Art (London, Cassell & Co. Ltd., 1934), 
where is to be found also a sharp criticism of Eliot's theory of depersonalization. 
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continual surrender of himself as he is at the moment to something which is 
more valuable.” Poetry has to be ‘‘impersonal in the sense that personal 
emotion, personal experience is extended and completed in something 
impersonal — not in the sense of something divorced from personal experience 
and passion.” Such is the nature of Eliot’s ‘‘classicism.” There is in this 
classicism also a marked stoic bias which points to certain subtle inner causes 
of an emotional character; for the type of classical mind Eliot has in view is 
“thoroughly realist — without illusions, without day-dreams, without hope, 
without bitterness, and with an abundant resignation.’ Are Dante and 
Shakespeare really instances of this “classicism”, because they are held by 
Eliot to have attempted ‘‘to metamorphose private failures and disappoint- 
ments’? Surely this is a very biassed interpretation at least of Dante. But 
here again, a reference to Eliot’s career proves illuminating. If one aspect of 
this career is a backward progress from the metaphysical poetry of a Laforgue 
to the metaphysical poetry of a Dante, another essential aspect is a similar 
progress from the (Schopenhauerian) pessimism of a Laforgue to the Christian 
pessimism of the Holy Fathers by way of the Senecan stoicism as adopted by 
the Elizabethan dramatists. Eliot’s classicist, “realist’’ mind holds our soul 
to be feeble and contaminated, has learnt from Machiavelli to distrust humanity, 
and invokes the guidance of some authority beyond human control. “It is 
doubtful whether civilisation can endure without religion, and religion without 
a church.” 

In the last portion of his study, Dr. Oras discusses certain unquestionable 
analogies of thought between Eliot's critical ideas and the ideas of Santayana, 
Irving Babbitt, and French traditionalists like Maurras, Benda. Rémy de 
Gourmont’s influence on the Imagist movement, to which Eliot belonged at 
one time, is shown to have affected him as well. More parallels could be 
drawn, but those so skilfully produced by Dr. Oras go a long way to account 
for the complexity of the formation of this Anglo-American critic who is a 
foster-child of the Génie Latin. 


Rome. Mario. PrRaz. 


The Reception of English Literature in Germany. By LAWRENCE 
MarspEN Price. Berkeley: University of California Press. 1932. 
596 p. $6.50. 


“This is not a book with a thesis; it tries to prove nothing whatever,” sagt 
der Verfasser in seinem Vorwort, und damit hat er sein eigenes Werk aus- 
gezeichnet charakterisiert. Der englische Einfluss auf die deutsche Dichtung 
ist allgemein bekannt und wird nirgends angezweifelt; der Verfasser hat es 
sich zur Aufgabe gemacht, diesen Einfluss in fortlaufendem Bericht 
darzustellen und kritisch zu beleuchten. Diese Aufgabe hat er in durchaus 
iiberzeugender und musterhaft klarer Weise erfiillt in einem Buch, das trotz 
seines Umfangs und seines relativ bekannten Stoffes sich angenehm lesen 
lasst und immer wieder Interesse fiir das Problem zu erregen versteht. Er 
hat diesen Erfolg einfach dadurch erreicht, dass er schlicht und anspruchslos, 
aber mit grosser Sachkenntnis und begriindeter Stellungnahme erzahlt, in einem 
niichtern-sachlichen Tone, der deutschen Werken gleichen Inhalts gewohnlich 
spose Den Hollander diirfte ausserdem ein geringer Einschlag von Humor 
erfreuen. 
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Die Gliederung des Buches ist klar; die Verteilung des Raumes iiber die 
verschiedenen Perioden entspricht im allgemeinen ihrer Bedeutung. Ver- 
haltnismassig kurz ist selbstverstandlich die erste Partie geraten, die sich mit 
dem 17. Jahrhundert auseinandersetzt; Sidney, Barclay, Owen, die englische 
Erbauungsliteratur, deren Bedeutung vor allem Viétor klargelegt hat, Hars- 
dorffer, die englischen Komédianten werden erértert. Der Schwerpunkt 
des Buches liegt naturgemass im nachsten Kapitel, das das 18. Jahrhundert 
darstellt und das, der Bedeutung des englischen Einflusses entsprechend, 
eigentlich eine kurzgefasste Literaturgeschichte des Zeitraums bietet, da Price 
infolge seiner selbstgewahlten erzahlenden Darstellungsweise auch die 
deutschen Verhdltnisse sowie hie und da den franzésischen Einfluss streifen 
muss. In drei Wellen fasst er die englische Einwirkung zusammen, der 
Str6émung Addison, Pope, Thomson, von etwa 1720 bis 1740, die auf Klarheit 
ausgeht; dann von etwa 1740 bis 1760 der Gruppe Milton-Young, die die 
englische Religiositat vermittelt; dann Shakespeare, Ossian, Percy (1760—80), 
die fiir den Deutschen Originalitat und Genie verkérperten. An diese 
Gruppierung, die man auch als Aufklarung, Pietismus und Sturm und Drang 
fassen kénnte, schliessen sich die Moralischen Wochenschriften, Robinson, 
das Drama, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne und Goldsmith, Shaftesbury ohne 
allzu grosse Schwierigkeiten in der Disposition an.1 

Ein besonderes Kapitel widmet Price dann dem Phanomen Shakespeare, das 
zum neunzehnten Jahrhundert hiniiberfiihrt, und fiir das der Verfasser in 
Gundolfs Meisterwerk “Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist” ein ganz anders 
gerichtetes Vorbild besass. 

Schliesslich das 19. und 20. Jahrhundert. Hier gerat der Verfasser in 
Verlegenheit. Zusammenhangende Darstellung ist jetzt unmdglich geworden; 
es handelt sich nur um vereinzelte Einfliisse, von denen manche zwar recht 
wichtig gewesen sind: Scott, Byron, Dickens, aber die sich mit weniger 
bedeutenden sehr schwer gruppieren lassen. Ein etwas uniibersichtliches 
Einleitungskapitel stellt sie zusammen, wahrend auch gegen Schluss der 
Stoff sich verwassert und die Fliissigkeit der Darstellung die Liicken kaum zu 
verdecken weiss. Der amerikanische Einfluss wird noch besonders dargestellt, 
aber es handelt sich mehr um Amerika selbst als um die amerikanischen 
Schriftsteller, von denen nur Poe eine wichtigere Rolle spielt. Schliesslich 
endet das Buch mit dem Einfluss Shaws und Wildes ins Belanglose, 
Anekdotenhafte oder Unerforschte. Denn, was etwa Shaw eine Zeitlang fiir 
das deutsche Theater bedeutet hat, ist heute noch wohl kaum feststellbar. 

Auf diese Weise ist ein Buch zustandegekommen, das innerhalb der 
komparatistischen Literatur durch die Zusammenfassung eines grossen Stoffes 
wie durch die Art, wie dieser Stoff von hoher Warte aus betrachtet wird, eine 
bedeutsame Stelle einnimmt. Selbstverstandlich beschliesst der Verfasser, der 
schon 1919/20 mit einem Werk English-German Literary Influences. I 
Bibliography, II Survey (Univ. of California Publ. in Mod. Phil.) hervor- 
getreten war, sein Werk mit einer umfassenden und niitzlichen Bibliographie, 
die 1180 Nummern enthalt. Umfangreiche Register machen das Werk 
‘ausserdem zu einem bequemen Nachschlagebuch. 

Was schliesslich an diesem Buche das Erfreulichste ist, ist die verniinftige 


1 Die Beschiftigung mit dem 18. Jahrhundert hat den Verfasser noch zu einem speziellern 
Werk gebracht, das die deutschen Uebersetzungen aus dem Englischen ordnet und mustert: 
Mary Bell Price and Lawrence Marsden Price, The Publication of English Literature in 
Germany in the 18th Century. Bei demselben Verleger. 1934. 288 p. $ 3,50. 
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Auffassung der an sich so problematischen vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte; 
der Verfasser lasst die beiden Literaturen in ihrem Eigenleben und ihrem 
Eigenwert gelten und hat, wie die Einleitung zeigt, ein offenes Auge fiir das 
Problem des “‘Einflusses’. Da ihm aber das Theoretisieren und Probleme- 
walzen nicht liegt, so lasst er seine Auffassung nur in seiner Darstellung 
hervortreten. Man muss zugeben, dass sie sehr verniinftig ist. 


Amsterdam. J. van Dam. 
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